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Martin Folkes, Efq; 



Presidikt of the 



ROYAL SOCIETY. 



SIR, 

COULD I want Inclination to inform the World of 
the great Refpcdt I have Reafon to mention your 
Name to it with ; yet you have fo natural a Right 
to the Patronage of thefe Animadverlions, that it were at 
once unjuft and ungrateful to rob you of the Honour. 

It is to you alone that the World owes their having been 
written ; the Purport of the more coniiderable of them has 
been long fince delivered to you in Converfation ; and if 
you had thought the Society deferved to efcape the Cenfurc 
that muft attend this Method of laying them before the 
World, you might have prevented it, by making tlie necef- 
fary Ufe of them in private. 

Nor is this, Sir, the only Senfe in which you have been the 
great Inftrument of their Produiftion; fince it cannot but 
be acknowledged, that if any body, except your great 
Self, had been in the high Office you fo wortliily fill at 
prefent, the Occafions of many of the more remarkable of 
them could not have been received by the Body, under whofe 
Countenance alone they claim their Places in this Work. 

The Virtues of the Patron are ufually the favourite 

Theme of the Dedicator ; nor are there wanting, Sir, in 

A 2 you, 






iv DEDICATION. 

you, many, which for my own Sake I ought to make the 
World acquainted with. The Manner in which you repre- 
fented me tp a noble Friend, whiie to my Self yoft 
made me much more than I deferved ; the £a(e ^\tti 
which youexcufed yourfelf of this ; the Unconcern with which 
you forgot you had elccufed yourfelf j and the Solemnity 
with which, in the Face of Ahnighty God, you excufed 
yourfeff again ; when we remember, that the Whole was 
done within the Compafs of a Day, are furely Virtues, 
that I of all Men ought not to pafs over in Silence. : 

Your Manner of mentioning me in my Abfence^ while 
Politeneis was out cf Countenance at your Coniplailaace 
to me when prefent ; and, finally, youf Reprefen'tatioft 
of a Letter, which your avowing your Innocence had 
procul^d ffom mc, tod which might have been the Means 
of that Accommodation you welre not afhamed to fay you 
tfefired^ are Circumftinces «iMb that I muft not pkfe over 
without their Share in this Eulogium : They are Incidents 
that cdnnot but inform mc, in the moft fenfible Manner, 
of your true Charader ; and that cannot but teftify to the 
World, that you are as full of Honour as of Philofophy, 
an woithy to be a Friend, n to be a Prefident of a Roj^a/ 
Siciefy, 

J J/W, SIRy 

^itb all due RefpeSf, 

Tour very humble Servant ^ 

John Hill 
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%yC AR XJE any Treat if e of fo little Confequence to the 
M World as the Nature of the SubjeSl renders this^ hasy 
perhdps^ ever hein fo muchy or fo varioujly fpoken of be- 
fore its Appearance. What it is^ itfelf mufi Jhew ; what 
has been the Occajion of the Publication of it^ its Author 
is in a Manner called upon to declare. 

An Attachment to the Studies^ for the promoting $f 
which the Royal Society mas eflahlijhed^ he owns has carri&i 
him often to their Meetings^ tho^ the Manner of treating 
them there would n6tfuffer him to add himfelfto their Num- 
ber \ and that the Opportunities of Experimenting have^ 
long brought afeleSi Set of the Members once a Week to his 
Houfe. ^he Obfe?^ati4>ns made at thefe Meetings arefome- 
what too pompoujly recorded in their Tranfa&ions ; and his 
NamSy with an Addition y under which he had been ufed to be 
addreffed before 'he had the Honour ^df a Degree of DoBor^of 
Phyfcky mowji'ands on the Lif of the Members of the Body y 
It is not wonderful from thefe Circumjiances that his for 
reign Correfpondentsfuppofed him aM ember of the Society ^nor 
is it very wonderful that he could not be pleafed with beifig 
fuppofed a Member of a Body that hefaw declining fo jajl in 
its Reputation. He had been taxed with one of the Errors 
of the Society y by a Correfpondent of the fir Jl Rank in Li- 
terature in France, and in his Anfmer had f aid y ^ ^ I have 
^^ already fet right the Error you complaint of\ but you are to 
" know^ that I have the Honour not to be a Member of the 
^^ Royal Society of London." 

The Letter in which this unlucky Sentence floods lay un- 
finifhed on the Author s Table^ when one of the Society^ ear^ 

Her 
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Her than the rejl, came in upon the accufiomed Vijit : Be- 
fore the Author came to him, he had read at leaji this 
Part of it \ and we are not to iioonder, that he who could 
obtain Intelligence in that Manner, could alfo divulge it, 
Hinc illsE Lachry mx ! Hence all the Commotions that have 
fence difiurhed this fhilofophick World. 

After this Piece of Jecret Hiflory, it 'will not be eafy to 
per] node the World, tho' four Times four hundred Mouths 
have been long bufied in attempting it, that the Author 
ever could be prevailed tipon to have his Name, as really 
his, upon the Lift. To give the Appearance of a peculiar 
Enmity to this Review of the Works of the Society, it has 
been very freely ajferted, that he had put himfelf to the 
Ballot for Choice, and been rejeBed by a great Majority. 
Jt is condefcending almofl too low, to anfwer an Ajfer- 
tion that carries its own Refutation with it, but the Con- 
defcention is all the Difficulty that attends the fetting 
the CharaSiers of thofe who have faid it, in a very fair 
Light. 

■ The Eleltiens into the Royal Society are in great Form ; 
a Recommendation is drauon up in Writing, fegned by fe- 
ver al of the Members, who declare the Perfon worthy of that 
great Honour ; this is hung up in the Room of their Meet- 
ings a ^darter of a Tear, and at the End of that Time it 
is put to the Ballot, whether the Candidate (hall be received. 
If it -were true, that the Author of shefe Animadverfeons 
•was everfo recommended, or fo balloted for, the Paper mufl 

remain, and thofe at leafi who gave the Negative Balls 
would remember that they didfo. No fuch Thing ever hap- 
pened ; nor will a Member of the Body after this, probably, 

ever venture to whifper that he thinks there did. 

Tho' People's Intentions are not eaftly difcovered, when 
' there are no Actions to declare them, it happens in this Cafe 

that 
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that even Intention might be proved by Evidence always to 
have been in this Author determinately and immoveably on 
the Side of avoiding what thefe Gentlemen f up pofe an Ho- 
nour ; but it would be a mean Triumph to add more Infamy 
to CharaBers too black already ; nor is it neceffary to go 
farther than ConviSiion. 

Ihe Author s own "Judgment has been very feverely ar- 
raigned, for his difputing that of the Society ; and there 
remained no Method of having ths Caufe determined, but 
the fuhmiting it in this Manner to the Publich. If he 
is merry in fame Places, let it be confidered, that the 
SubjeEis are too ridiculous for ferious Criticifm ; if he 
is pofitive in others, let it not appear too ajfuming ; he 
pretends to nothing but the knowing more than the Royal 
Society (?/" London appears by its Publications to know, 
and furely a Man may do that, and yet be very ignorant ! 

Tljat theWork, however, might not be without its real Ufc, 
anError is no where expofedwithout the efiabliflnng the Truth 
in the Place of it \ and the Author has no Wifli in regard to 
it, but that the Society may, by Means of it, become afhamed 
of what it has been, and that the World may know he is not 
a Member of it, till it is an Honour to a Man to be fo. 

Among the Members of it, there are Men great in all 
Senfes of the World, Men ejleemed in the highefl Degree by 
the Author of thefe Animadverfions, and by whom he thinks 
it his greatefl Honour to be efleemed: TJje SuhjcSi of Com- 
plaint is, that a few bufy and ignorant Perfons thru]} them- 
felves into Employment, while thofe who are able to do the 
Body Credit, refufe to join their Labours to thofe offuch 
umvorthy Ajfociates, or even to countenance with their 
Appearance the Meetings where fuch Bujinefs is tranfa&ed, 
Ibefefee too clearly to fuppofe a Cenfure of the Society urt^ 
der its prefent Management, an Attack upon their feparatt 

Cba^ 
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CharaEUrs ; they agree ivith the Author in bis Opinions yand 
Jeem determined to make this TVork the Bafis of a Reforma-- 
tion that will Jet the Body they belong to above the Reach of 
an Attack of the fame Kind for the future. How much fuck 
a Reformation is wanted will appear from the fucceeding 
Pages ; bow long it has been wanted^ and bow much the 
greatejl Men of other Times have been of this Author s 
Opinion about itj may appear from the following ^uo^ 
tation^ to which nothing need be added. 

*^ There is no Study more becoming a rational Creafure^^ 
than that of Natural Pbilofbphy ; but as fever al of our 
modern Virtuofo" s manage it^ their Speculations do net 
** Jo much tend to open and enlarge the Mindy as to con- 
trail and fix it upon Trifles. 

ThiSy in England, /x, in a great MeafurCy owing to 
the worthy Eleifcions that are fo frequently made in our 
Royal Society. They feem to be in a Confederacy againft 
** Men of polite GeniuSy noble Tlyoughty and diffuftve Lear-- 
^* ning \ and chufe into their Affemblies fucb as have no Pre- 
** tence to JVifdomy but Want of Wit ; or to natural 
" KnowledgCy but Ignorance of every thing elfe. I have 
" ma((e Oyervations in this Matter fo longy than when I 
** meet with a young Fellow that is an humble Admirer of 
** the ScienceSy but more dull than the reft of the Compat^y 
^* / conclude him to be a Fellow of the Royal Society/' 

Tatler, No. 236. 
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Inculcated in the 



TRANSACTIONS 



O F T H E 



ROYAL SOCIETY of London. 



I 



rHE R E is nothing by which a publick Body can fo jujlly recommend 
iff elf to the Worlds as by the Invention and Improvement of ufeful 
Arts : The Society whofe Publications are to be the SubjeSl of our 
jinimadverftons^ will be found by the following Chapters to have been fen^ 
Jible of this Truth from its earliejl E/iabliJhmintf and to continue, per feglly 
coreoirlcUnf it to this fifUk. ' The Works o/Cd^t. Silas Taylor Mb Honour 
to fotii<^the firjl Numb»s of the Philofo^id^l Tranf anions in this Re^ 
^B^ and ihofe of Mr. William Arderon to many of the lateft. 

The Number of the Arts inculcated by this Society^ upon the wbole^ is 
very confiderable: and^ to doju/lice to their fever al Author Sy they fe em all of 
much the fame Utility in ibeir tind^ 'Mdof fnuch the fame Prahicability. 
We might complain indeed of the Authors of fome of them for delivering 
tmly the Principles on which ufeful Arts might be founded, without adding 
fhe M Hint of their InteMf in tke Dtfioveif\ but this we hive 
^tenipt4d t^ Ae Ik/i of' our P¥ber io make amtnds fir, in ibe Second 
Book of this our Firfi Part : The Difcoveries, which make the SubjeBs 
^fthe Firjl Book of it, have not required this Affiftance from our Hands, 
but are dettvered at large, and 4n fkeirfr^er Form. 



PARTI. BOOK I. 

Of ARTS, invented, improved, or recommended 
by the Royal Society, 
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A Way to hill RattUfnahs, 

THE ingenious Author of the Paper, in which this Societarian 
Method of deftroying thefe poifonous and terrible Animals is 
publifhed, is Capt. Bilai Taylor. It is indeed a kind of mar- 
tial Atchievement, and worthy the Title of the Man who gives it ; and 
as we dare venture to affirm that it will take place as well upon our own 
poifonous Serpents, as on thofe of Americay we could not omit giving 
it a confpicuous Place, in a Work intended like this of ours, for the 
general Benefit of Mankind. The Method is delivered fo early as in 
the third Number of the Philofophical Tranfadlions, and runs thus : 
Catch a Rattlefnake, as large and vigorous as you pleafe \ iix it in any 
Manner that you will, fo that it cannot poffibly get away j then pro- 
cure a cleft Stick, and put into the Notch of it, a Quantity of the bruifed 
Leaves oi wild Pentr/royal % dirert the End of the Stick towards the 
Serpent's Nofc ; as he avoids it, ftill purfue him with it ; and in half 
an Hour's Time he will be killed by the mere Scent of the Herb. 

The Societarian Miracles never fail of being well aitefted. Capt, 
Silas Taylor fcorns to be an Inch behindhand with his Countryman Mr. 
Paul Dudley, hereafter often to be remembered, in his Form of Attcfta- 
tion : he aflures us, that he faw the Experiment made himfelf } and 
adds, that it was done in the Month of July, when thofe Serpents are in 
their utmoft Vigour. Who {hall dare to invalidate the Teftimony of this 
ineftimable Pair, the Pja/ and 5/V<;j, fcarce lefs authentic with the Body of 
B a thefe 
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thefe Philofophcrs, than their Names-fake Brotherhood with that of the 
firft Chriftians? We are convinced, that no Member of the iJoyW^o^fc/)- 
will ever queftion the Faft ; and the Author of it, in our Opinion, demands, 
at leaft, an equal Share of Reputation with that venerable Ancient, who- 
ever he was, that invented the famous Pra<5lice of catching Spairows by lay- 
ing Salt upon their Tails. It may be objected indeed^ that the oneofthefe 
Authors was jocoft, the other ferious; but we can think it no Crime in 
Capt. Silai to have fo neceflary a Quality of a Pliilofophcr as Gravity. 
' If the World ftiould wifli to fee this amazing Difcovcry parallelled by 
another more modern Inftance, we have a very late one in a Country- 
man of our own, the ever to be remembered Inventor of the Powder 
for killing of Fleas. The Method of ufing this was very like that whicli 
the Captain here prefcribes for his. Pennyroyal. The Flea was to be held 
conveniently between the Thumb and Finger of the Left-Hand, while 
a very fmall Quantity of the Powder was applyed to the End of its 
Trunk ; after which, if the fame Flea could be proved ever to have 
bit the Perfon again, he was to have another Paper of the Powder for 
nothing. How unhappy was it for the ingenious Inventor of the Method 
ofdellroyingthefc Vermin, that he did not apply himfelf to the Royal 
Society f the very firft old Woman he fold a Paper to, unluckily asked 
him, whether, when flie had got the Flea, if fhe ihould crack it under 
her Nail it would not be as well ? The poor Fellow could not but an- 
fwcr, that tiral fVay would do too, and was fo ihunderftruck with the 
Objeflion that he never fold another. Such is the Misfortune of a Man's 
applying himfelf to old Women, and being upon the Spot, and in the 
Way of having impertinent Queftions asked him : Had he lived in 
iVfw England or yirginia, and only communicated his Dil'covery to a 
Royal Sociily, who of all its Members would have thought of fuch a 
trifling Objection to fo ufeful a Propofal ? 

Not to let the Captain's Difcovcry too low, however, there is one Set 
of People to whom we cannot but think it our Duty to recommend it j 
that is the Lovers, we mean the Lovers iv&o read. The very eminent 
and learned Mr. Lovell^ Author of the Pammineralogico-patibotanologico- 
fanzoologicum, (don't wonder, gentle Reader^ at the Length of the 
Title, when the Book it belongs to, contains, if you will believe the Au- 
thor, all the Knowledge of the World upon all the Subjefts in it) rc- 
commcndt to thofc unfortunate Lovers, who are not beloved again, the 
Detu CaniquB of the right Side of the upper Jaw of a Crocodile, to be 

tycd 
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tyed to the left Side of the cruel Fair-one } but he f lys, that to liavc its 
full Force, it ought to be taken out while the Creature is alive : This 
has hitherto fcenied to the amorous World a fort of romantic Expedition, 
fomcthing of kin to that called, ^^iiSm^ a Bear 6y ibeTooth ; and many a 
haplefs Lover, we believe, has hanged himfelf for want of Courage to 
undertake fo defperate a Means of Relief : But fee the Misfortune of 
not being acquainted with the Philofophical Tranfaiflions! here is an 
evident Remedy againft all fuch Objtflions; Crocodiles are of the Na,i. 
ture of Serpent?, and wc will venture to affure the World, that Penny- 
royal will as foon kill one of them as the other ; h?re needs no more, 
therefore, to be cured of an unhappy Love-Fit, to command a proper 
Return of Paffion fcom the cruel Maid^ ihan to pick up fome of this 
Pennyroyal, 6nd out the Place where Crocodiles refort, nail one of 
them by the Tail to fome flout Tree, and in that Situation to apply th^ 
Pennyroyal to his NofL-, till he is too faint to hurt any Body j the Tooth 
required may then be drawn while he is living ; and if the Operator be 
of as merciful a Difpofition a,s a late noble Duke is defervedly famous 
for having been, the Nail may be afterwards drawn, diXid ihz harmkfs 

Creature, like Mr. JS r's Loufe, may be fet at liberty again*. 

Bi;foreweconcludeihis Chapter, we fiiould notomit todo due Honour, 
however, to a late Author in the fame Philofophical Tranfadtions, who 
gives fome very fubftantial Reafons for fufptiiling, that this Plant docs not 
adually kill the Rattlefnake, but that, if left to itfelf, after all the Ap- 
pearance of Death that deceived Gaft. Taylor^ it would in Time come 
to life again : This however is no Objection to our Defign upon the 
Crocodile ; a State of Repofe wouki ferve the Lover's Turn as well as 
Death itfelf. 

CHAP. 



* The noble Perfonage alluded to here, is the Utc Duke oi Montagu ^ Tamous among 
a thou fa nd other amiable Qualities, for his Love to the whole animal Creation, and for his 
being able to keep a very grave Face, when he was not in the moft ferious Earncft- Mr. 
B- r, a very diflinguiflied Member of the Rtyat Stci/ty, had one Day entertained this 

Nobleman, and I'cvcral othtr Petfons, with ihe Sight of the I'eiinaltick Motion of the Bowels 
in a Loufe by the Miciofcope i when the Obfervation was over, he was going to throw the 
Creature away ;but the Duke, with a Face that made htm believe he was perfedly in earn eft, 
told him, it would be not only cruel but ungrateful, in return for the Entertainment Ih^t 
Creature had given ihem, to deHroy it. He ordered the Buy to be brought in, from whom 
ii was procured, and afier praifmg (he SmaDnefs and Delicacy of Mr.B . r 's Fingere, per- 

fuadcd him carefully to replace the Animal in i» former Territories, and to give the Boy 
a Shilling n^ttodifluibit for a Fortnight. 
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CHAP. II. 

7w« Methods of flocking U^aUr with Ojifiers, 

THE very ingenious Mr. Rowlands is the Aolhor of the firft of thefc 
curious and ufcftil Difcoveries : It ftands recorded in the three hun- 
dred and nincty-fixth Number of the Tranfadlions. The Method is this: 
Find out a proper Place for Oyfters to live in ; throw in three or four hun- 
dred live ones, and after twenty or thirty Years there will be a vail In- 
creafe of them. 

What an amazing Difcovcry ! We Ihall venture toglvc it a Character, 
which is very cautionfly to be beftowed on the Generality of Papers in 
the Works of thefe Authors, which is, that it is certainly a Truth. 
The modeft Mr. Rowlands feems indeed to have underilood it to be too 
ftrangc a Thing to gain Credit on his bare affirming it, and has accord- 
ingly brought fufficient Teftimony that the River Mene, which di- 
vides jingkj'ea from Carnarvan/bire, was originally ftocked with them 
in this Manner. Surely our Fcverjham Oyfter-Men have ftudied the 
Philofophical Tranfaftions ; for when their Beds of this valuable Ani- 
mal become empty, they always fupply them in this very Manner. 

This however is not the only Method recommended to the Royal So- 
ciety^ for this ufeful Purpofc j Mr. Cunningham has tranfmitted to that 
Body the Indian Way of doing it : Which is, by making Water upon 
Oyfter-Shells after the Fifli are eaten, and then throwing them into the 
Sea or Rivers again for new Oyfters to grow upon them : this is a much 
cheaper Method than the former ; but we are afraid it will not fucceed 
unlefs the Place is already ftocked ; and then perhaps it would do as well 
without the indecent Part of the Ceremony. 
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CHAP, III. J 

A Way to tnah InfeSisy of 'varhus Colours to he u/ei in 
trying. 

THE Author of this truly Societarian Paper» cftabliftieS it as a Prin- 
ciple, that there are many Vegetables which afford Colours, that 
would beof ufein Dying, but that they will not ftand, or remain fuch 
as they were at firft j and that all thefe Colours may be made perma- 
nent, by their paffing thro' the Bodies of Infedts : he thercfdre eftablifljcs 
it as the true Method of procuring good and ufefijl Colours from thefe, 
to breed Infeils from them. He produces an Inflance from Nature, 
which is of the Cochineal, bred, as he firmly believes, out of the Prickly 
Pear or Opuntia i and gives the Method of making v^r/i^TM/Zw/effj, on 
the fame Principle, oat of all Sorts' of Vegetable Suhflances ; and of fur- 
nifliing in this Manner a ne^*' Set of Colours, of the Nature of Cochineal, 
and equal to it in Luftre and Permanency, tho' of any Tint that is re- 
quired, provided only, that there be any tiling like it in the Vegetable 
World. The Procefs is very fimple and eafy, it is no more than this. 
Take any Herb which has a good Colour, bruifc it and prefsout all tie 
Juict, then dry it in the Sun, or in any other Heat ; when thoroughly 
dry, cut it to Pieces, and infufe it in a large Quantity of Water in a gen- 
tle Sand-Heat for twenty-four Hours : after this, without taking out 
the FsEces, evaporate the Liquor till it be of the Thicknefs of Treacle, 
then fet it in a Wooden or Earthen Veflel covered with Straw, but not 
too chfe^fo as to exclude the Air entirely, fet it in a (hady Place, and put 
about it fome wet Leaves, or other putrifying Matter, and place over it a 
Board, and on that fome Straw, or the like. The Matter thus prepared, 
he affures us, will produce ^;y?jf/^ ff^orm^ and from that a Fly like Cochi- 
neal which will yield a fine ftrong Colour, but more lafting, even than 
that of Cochineal; nay, growing more bright with Time. 

This is the Procefs, where a whole Plant is to be ufed ; but the careful 
Author has not left us without his Inftrudions, when other Subftanccs, 
only Parts of Vegetables, are to be worked in this Manner. If Berries of 
any kind are to be ufed, they are to be bruifed, and then evaporated to 
the Confiftcnce above dcfcribed, and if the dried Wood of Trees, it is 
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to be firft powdered, then boiled in Water, and evaporated to the fame 
Confidence. Either of thcTe treated in the fame Manner, the Author 
afTiircs us, will produce Infers, cf the fame Cokur icitb the Ingredients 
t bey are made from. The Flics, he tells us, will play about the Sides of 
the VcfTel and the Sur&ce of the Matter, and are to be caught and dryed' 
in a Stove for ufe. 

What can be more pUin or familiar than the whole Procels of this 
remarkable Operation ! How accurately and circumfUntiaUy has the. 
Author liefcribcd the whole Method! and yet, tho' this Paper ftands fo 
early at in the Fortieth Number of the Tranfadions, no body has 
ever broujjht it into Praiflice. One would think the World in. 
general paid no more Refpc£l to the Phitofophical Traniadions, than: 
the Author ofthcrc Animadvcrfionsdocs. To give our Sentimenii can- 
didly on the Subject, however, wc arc to declare, we are really of 
Opinion, iliat the Author himfclf believed what he thus recommended 
lu the World : an Opiniun we arc far from entertaining in general of the; 
Aulliouof tlic Plulofophical Tranfadtions. Nay, wc are apt to believe 
that he had, unlike the Generality of their Projedtors, gone ib hi as to 
make hii Fxpcrimcnt himfclf : Wc will venture to affirm, that any vcgc- 
tiiblc Subrtaiite, treated as he dircfls, will furnifh Flics, tho' we do not 
chufc lo brjnuw the Author's Phrafc, produce them; but that thele 
Flici will have any thing of the Colour of the Vegetable, is certainly a 
Propofiiiun 'oo tibfuid for Anfwcring ; too contemptible for Cenfure. 

It in lomcthing fnignbr that an Author, who was to inform People of 
a Way of fixing the Colour of a vegetable Jufce, fliould order it firft to 
tf prffffii out an4 ihronvn away : if it be rcfcrvcd there, his Procefs 
wc will be anlwcrablc, if any body has a Mind to try ir, will fucceetl full 
a» well t'-at Way as the other. 

This Author, and the Society who countenanced this Author's Paper, 
and published it as their own, fcem to have been firmly perfuaded, chat 
the Worms and Flies grew out of the vegetable Matter, as they had been 
told Animals uftd to do out of the Mud in Egypt when the Sun flioiie 
upon" it : Wc prcfiime the Society at prcfcnt arc of the fame Opinion, as 
they liavc ncvpr difcountcnanccd or contradidted it. If they will be fo 
oWiging to the World as to prove this, nobody will deny, that the IhTclIs 
may have the Colour of the Vegetable; but till that is done, it is our 
Bufntcfs, upon the Plan of this Work, which is that qf rooting out 
Error, and cflablldiing Truth in its Place, to deliver what is the real 
"" 2 Fail 
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Faifl in all this marvellous Proceeding ; and expLun what the Animals 
were, that this Author found in his Pots and Bowls, if he ever really 
made the Experiment. Equivocal Generation is too abfurd to be be- 
lieved poflible in an Age fo wife aa this ; all Animals are produced 
from the Copulation of Parent Animals of their own Kind ; and as to 
Infefls in particular, fuppofcd to be bred of Corruption, the Matter they 
are found in has not produced them, but only received them from their 

Parent Females, • 

Every Plant bruifed and fct to ferment, and every InfiiGonofa Plant 
made ftrong enough to ferment in the fame Manner, becomes, when 
in that State, a proper Nidus for the Eggs of Fhes, and affords a proper 
Nourifhment for their young ones: Flies are drawn together by the Smell 
of this Matter, they drop their Eggs into it ; thefe hatch into a kind of 
Maggots; and tliefe,after they have fed on the Matter they are produced 
among, undergo the lame Sort of Change that Catterpillars do, and 
finally come out of their Cafes in their perfeft State, like tliofe from 
which they had their Origin. 

Such muft have been the Shelly Wormty dcfcribed by this Author, 
and fuch the Flies produced from them : How very juft and accurate 
his Account is, when he fays they will be like Cochineal Flies, every 
Body mud be fenlible, who knows that the Cochineal is no Fly at all. 
^_ The peculiar In(lru£tion given not to clofe up the VelTcls, fo perfctftly 
^B as to exclude the Air entirely, is a very good one; for if they are not 
^H left open enough for the FUes to get in, there will certainly be no (helly 
^^K Worms produced in them. 

1. : 
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CHAP. IV. 

A Way to catch Wild Ducks, 



'^^E Royal Society o{ London, having been at all Time? ready to 
promote ufeful Arts, have publifhed in the Philofophicai Traiif- 
aftions, from Time to Time, a great Variety of Methods of taking 
Birds, Firties, and other Animals, ufeful for Food; without the Ex- 
pence of Nets or Gunpowder. It would take up too much Room 
were we to comment upon all thefe ; we fliall only feled two in each 
C kind 
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kindby Way of Specimen, and leave the candid Reader to form from 
thofc hi& Opinion of the reO. The firft we (ball deliver is a capital 
one, in every Senfe of the Word, and is given pretty early in the Works 
of this great Body { fo that it is an amazing thing that the indolent 
World has not yet brought it into Praftice : Nothing can be more eafy : 
The Method is this. Procure an Earthen Pot or Jar, that will conw 
oo upon your Head fo as to cover it compleatly ; cut two Holes in it for 
the Advantage of feeing, and then fadening it about your Neck with a 
Bandage, take off your Clothes, and walk into the River where the 
Ducki arc : take care to enter above them in the Stream, and to fkulk 
fluwn in fuoh a Manner, that only your Head, thus covered with the 
Pol, bo above Water : Thus move foftly down to them, as if carried by 
■ the Current, and thcv will only take the J;ir for fome loofe Thing float- 
iog oj) the Water. When you arc among the thickefl of them, take one 
by ihc Lej(s and pult ii under Water, then feize upon another in the 
fame Manner, and fo on, till you have taken the whole Covey ; and then 
march out again. This is in Art of Indian Origin -, Mr. Stracban at*, 
futct US it IB praAifed to great Advantage in the lUand of Ceyion, and 
lUunitly, under Oiunten^ncc of the Authority of a Royal Saci^ty, rccom- 
niondii It to the PrutHcc of thcla Nations. There is nothing of this 
kind that cjit be otlcrcd to the World, but a furly Cricick may 6nd 
foiiM OittLdv>itii.)^e« attendins; ic ; wc arc very certiin, however, not.-> 
wlthlltiriiUn^ .ill tli,it ntjy be objc^d to this Philofophical Duck-bunt- 
ing, tlutif the LrgilUiure will proviile for no People's being employed 
in it, but fuel) as xxc five Keet and a half high ; and for the making all 
the Rivers frequented by Wild Ducks, found at tlie Boltom, and juft 
6ve Feet deep ; there will rctpirc nothing more than fome Art of mak- 
ing Wild Ducks Icfs wild than they are at prefent, in order to the bring- 
ing the Scheme into Execution. If we might have leave, however, to 
add our Thoughts as to aa Improvement, in the very Art itfdf, 
it fhould be, that the Artift do not take the Duck by the Legs, for fear 
of fome httle fqualling and fluttering in the pulling her under, which 
might fright the reft away ; but that he take the Opportunity of her 
ihrufting her Head under Water, and pull her down that Way ; 
ihcy will then come down witJiout Noife, and only feem to their Coaa- 
(»anion» lo be diverting themfelves wijh diving. If it be objet3ejd, th^ 
ihlie Opportunities are not likely to happen in deepWatcr^ nc^hiog is 
fofify At (o provide for them j the Pcrfon need only cany a Trencher 

2 with 
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with fome Food upon it, faftened by a String round his Waift, fo as to 
rife to within five Inches of the Surfece of the Water, the Ducks would 
be continually thrufting down their Heads at this, and might be taken 
in any Number. 

If any Method of Duck-catching can be fuppofcd to excel this in 
Kafe and Prafticability, it is the Bacon Scheme, propofed to this So- 
ciety foincYcars-fince, but invidioufly fuppreffed, like many dther no- 
ble and ufeful Difcoveries, bccaufe it feCmed to interfere with this Me- 
thod already publifhed : we, however, who are much above fuch 
Views, and are very earneft in the Attempt of making this an ufcfiji 
Supplement to the Tranfadions, fliall give the due Honour to the very 
ingenious Member who propofed it, by delivering it here. The Me- 
thod- is this : tie to the Endof a long String a Piece of fat Bacon, two 
Inches long and half an Inch thick, let the other End of the Siring 
be faftened to a Tree or Poft, then leave it the whole Night : 
The firft Duck that comes will eat the Bacon, and, as the wor- 
thy Member who propofed the Method obferves, will void it again in a 
few Minutes ; it will then be gobbled up by another, and after that by 
a third, and fo on, each voiding it foon after the fwallowing, and the 
String continuing fixed to it, and regularly pafiing thro' the Guts of the 
whole Covey : thus in the Morning a whole String of Ducks will be found 
ready catchcd, and there needs only the drawing in the String to take 
them all up. 

Whether this rival Method of Duck-catching was propofed during 
the Life of the Author of the firll, we cannot tell; but it rtiould feem 
to have been fo by the Difregard that was paid to it ; nor can we pretend 
to affirm, whether it was propofed to the whole Society, or only to fudi 
a Set of the Members, asatthisTimemanagethatBody, in one of their pri- 
vate Meetings : as we are well aflbred, however, that its Autlior was a 
Member of the Roya/^oaV/y, and that he devifed it for the Good of 
that Body, and was defirous of having it printed in their Works, we 
cannot but think it our Duty to prcfcrve the Remembrance of it, and at 
the fame Time to remind the Society, from the utter Impoflibility, as 
the Cafe ftands, of fettling the Chronology of this Difcovery, how care- 
ful they ought to be in regiftcring every thing that comes before them, 
and of what real Importance their Publications are to the World. 
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CHAP, V. 

A Way to Sake off the Fijby Tafle of Wild Fowl. 

THE Method is extremely iimple and familiar } it is no more than 
the burying the Fowl two Hours in the Ground, It is delivered 
in the twenty- fcventh Number of the Philofophical Tranfaftions : It's 
Author Mr. Siubhcs. Wc flatter ourfclves that no body will be ia hardy 
as to doubt the Succefs of it, as it comes fo Wrongly recommended ; but 
wc think the Author chargeable with great Careltfliicfs and Inaccuracy, 
in that he has omitted to tell us, whether the Fowl fliould be thus bu- 
ried before it is drcifed or aficrwa.rd6. 



CHAP, VI. 

A Way to take Land Fowls. 

THE Pradlicability and Excellence of Mr. Stracban'% Method of 
catching Wild Ducks, as well as of that of the other worthy 
Mcml'cr of ihc (jmc Sociciy, whofe Name is unforiun;iicIy lort to us, 
Hnd whofc Difcovcry would perhaps have been fo too, but for our Care 
in prefcrving it, cannot but be acknowledged by every candid Rea- 
der. Tiicy extend, however, but to one half of the Fowler*s Bufincli, 
■nd Icuvo Mm uk niuch to feek, in regard to tlie catching thofe Birds 
whkli ^o not Jwim, as he was before. The Royal Society do 
not Irave People in the Lurch in this Manner : The Philofophical 
Tninrtt^tiunH of that great Body affords us a Method yet more fimple 
mid c«fy tl'"" cither of the former, and equally pradticable witli eitlier 
of ihcni, which ban for its Objeft profefledly thofe Birds which do not 
frcttiiciil the Water*. This is pubUfhcd fo early as in the hundred and 
lMt(y*(<ivcnth Number of the Tranfaflions j and wc have equal reafon 
III wonder, in legitrd to thin, as in regard to the other, that it has not 
IwRK '■iiiunhi Into gcncrut Ulc. Its Author feems to have fccn it often 
pm/iikd Willi Suctcf*, and this Author is no lefs a Man than Sir Rdert 
Mwn% llutt very Sir Hshtrt who gives the lame Society an Account 
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of the Barnacles, and aflurcs them, that he had hlmfelf feen the jroung 
Birds come outof the Shells. 

The Method is this: Chufe a damp mifly Evening, get upon a Hill, 
or ibmc other expofed Piece of Ground, lie down flat upon your Back, 
and open your Breaft, continue in this Pofture for feme Time, till the 
Birds that are flying about perch upon your Breaft, when you have 
nothing to do but to Aide your Hand gently towards them, and feizing 
them by the Legs, ufc them at your Difcretion. Vaft Numbers, Sir 
Robert aflbres us, are thus taken in a little Time in the Illand o£Hiria, 
where the Method is in common XJic. 

Can any body gucfs what it is that the Birds are to take the naked 
Bread of a Man for on this Occafion ? perhaps it is more eafy to guefi 
what the Societyought to have taken theManfor who told them tlie Story. 
As we are extremely ambitious of bringing all the Difcovcries of the Royal 
Society into Ufc, we were thinking of recommending it to them, in or- 
der to mc^ke tilts more certain of Succefs, to apply for an AA to make 
Birds blind from St. Amirevi's Day next ; but we are apt to fear, that 
People who arc not SucietarJans would be ready to fufpefl:, that the Birds 
in this Cafe would not be able to find their Way to the People : Upon the 
whole, tho' we arc for doing all due Honour to Sir Robert for this cu- 
rious Communication, we cannot pay him a Compliment at the Expcnce 
of our Juftice to the Inventor of the famous Method before celebrated 
of catching Sparrows by laying Salt upon their Tails, fiom which the 
firA Hint of this was evidently taken. 



CHAP. VII. 

A Way to catch Carps. 



WE have the fame Honour to pay to this Dilcovery as to the two 
former, in Regard to the eafy Praflice of it; and the fjme 
Complaint to make of the fcand&IousNegletS, with which People of all 
Times fince the Edablifhmeut of the Royal Societyt have treated the 
Publications of that wife and ufeful Body on its Account; fince, tho* 
it has been long publi.hed, no body, that we have heard of, has ever put 
it in pra(5lice. It ftands InNumbw ninety-five of the Tranfactions, and 

it» 
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its Author is Mr. J, TempUr : the Method it lhis;feel in theWitei 
fcvcral Ponds, till you find fome that is warmer than ordinary, in this 
you may be affured chcrc arc Carps in Plenty ; go to the Sides of it, and 
grope among the Weeds tiU you feel fome of them ; then getting your 
Fingers under the Belly of one of them, tickle it for fome time, and 
finally flip your Finger into the Gills, and tofs it out of the Water, 
As Carp fwim in Shoals, the Author of this curious Difcovcry tells 'Us. 
a great Number are thus to be caught in a little Time; nay, he informs 
the World alfo of another Secret ftill greater than this j which is, that if 
you can find where they He in clear Water, you may catch them by 
throwing a Carting- Net over them. Astothe Affair of Tickling, and'thc 
other ottheCafting-Nct,wearc apt to believe they were both known fooK 
time before this Gentleman was born ; the great Difcovcry he has made, 
is, that we may know where thefe Filh are, by the Heat of the Water : 
but like all the other Socictarian Authors, tho' he has pointed out an 
admirable Difcovcry, he has omitted to tell us the Means of making ufc 
of it. Tho' the Water in Ponds where Carp are, is faid to be warmer 
diiin that of other Places, it is not meant that it is boiling hot ; and as 
to very fniull Degreee of Difference, a Man may eafily miftake them, 
und be led to overlook a Pond well floored, or to grOpe round a dozen 
that have nothing in them. Wc therefore would propofcit to every Body 
whogoMout on this Expedition, to carry a Pocket Thermometer about 
hliii, which, by plunging it into the Water of the fevcral Ponds, will 
inloim him wliich has, and which has not Carp in it ; unlefs the Dif- 
fureiicc of Heat Ihould happen to be owing to the Situation, Expofure, 
(ir Dllicr AccidrniH of the Place. 

Ill fuic, if thii Gcndcman'a Scheme could be brought to bear, which 
U tcrtaiiily may be by cutting down alt Trees about Carp-Ponds, keep- 
ing ihtin all equally clear of Weeds, and making them all exaflly of the 
fmiii; iJcpth ( it ccrlainly would be of great ufc to the People who trade 
III lotibing Fidi-Pondit, it would lead them to their Prey with much 
■tcAler Cgri'iiiity* and prevent their wetting their Fingers in vain on 
iiuity Hit Otcufiuii : Ai to the Owners of the Ponds, they probably 
Itliow whcthei ibors are Carpi in them or not, without his Affiilance. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
A Way to catch Roach and Dace. 

AS Roach and Dace are not of the Number of thofe Fifli that will lie 
ftiU to be tickled, another Method was neceflary to the taking 
of them: The Royal Society, ever ftudious for the good of Mankind, 
and coinvinced, that whatever can any Ways conduce to their Service, 
however trifling it may appear to fome» will never prove difagreeable 
tq tb? generous and humane Mind, has obtained from the very painful 
Mt. j^deron, often to be commemorated in thefe Animadvcrfions, a very . 
curious and ufeful Method of catching them, which, as the Author in- . 
formi us, is pradifed with Succefs at a Country Town five Miles from 
ihn diy (^ Noritiich : but the carelefs Man has forgot to tell us whe- 
ther Eart, Weft, North, or Sputh of that Town. The Method is 
this. 

They cut a Thqrn of the common White-thorn Bu(h, and fafliion it 
into the Shape of the Cpufonant V.butvecy wide at the Top: The Reader 
is unhappily left in the Dark however as to the Manner in which this 
is excputed : ihey tjea Thread to the Pat t of it which reprefents the nar- 
row Bottom of the V, and drawing a Worm over one of the Points, they 
carry it on tq the other, taking in the String with it ; in this Manner 
they Jet it into the Water, aqd when the Fiiji h^s fwallowed it, the Jerk 
hegiyes, in order tpget»way, draws the Thorn acrpis in his Mouth, and 
I lie is hyngfaft by it. 

^H T))ii curious and ufeful Difcovery ftands fo late as in the four hundred 

^H and feventy eighth Number of the Tranfaflions, and may ferve as an In- 
^H IVanceof the Pitch thofe Publu:ations are arrived at.under the Prefidentftiip 
^^L of Martin Folka, Efq; What is that Society that can attend in full Body 
^H to fuch niilerable Matters ? tliat can approve, applaud, antl jetutn 

^H Tljanks iot the Communication ? canfollicit a Correfpondence with the 
^H Aiulhor, and requeft more Papers from him? nay, and can order this to 
^H be. printed in their Tranfj(iions, and be at the Expence of engraving a 
^^k Figure to cxprefs it f To fct the Enquiry in the faireft Light, what is 
^H the^tipoft Ufe this i;i)portaift Difcovery can poflibly be of ? Why, the 
^B very pqorly fijpplyjpg tlje Place, of a Fi4-hook,. whicfc (jvght have been 
^^k bought 
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bought for kfs than a Farthing. To whom is It addrefled by the Au- 
thor? to the RoyalSociety : Has he the Head to imagine that the Mem- 
tners uf this Society, Gentlemen who pay two and fifty ShilHngs a 
Year for leave to be laughed at, ■will ever think of faving five Farthings a 
Year in fo aukward and troublefome a Manner ? It has however been read 
to, and approved by the Royal Society : We had the Happlncfs of being 
prefcnt on the Occifinn, and of feeing the PreGdent rife with a majeftic 
Importance fi-om his Chair of State, at the Conclufion of it, and fay, 
GfnlUmcn, you •wiU be plea fed to return your 'Thanks to Mr. Baker, and 
dtjire him to return your Thanks to Mr. Arderon jor this new, curious, 
and u/f/'ui Communication. If we could have fuppofcd, gentle Reader, 
that a Paper like this could have come to the Society any other Way 
than thro' the Hands of Mr. Baker, we fliould have taken an earher 
Opportunity of informing thee of that FaiS. 

When a Paper has been thus received and applauded by the Roya/ 
Society, it is no longer its Author's, but the Society's, in regard to the 
Opinion of the Wo: Id : the Society ftamps its Value on it and publifhes 
it : But to what End is this done F for the Benefit of the Readers of the 
Philofophical Tranfaflions? furely, no : The fame unanfwerable Rcafon 
holds a ainft ihis as againft its being of any Ufc to the Members of the 
Body : People who hold Money fo very cheap, as to throw away half 
Crowns oi Philofophical Traniaftions, will never want to fave Far- 
things in this Manner. 

With what Intent then could this Paper be fent ? with what Intent 
COtild it be fuifered to be read ? with what Intent could it publiflied ? 
A« to the firft Qucftion, the Author's Ambition for the Honour of hav- 
ing his Name printed in the Philofophical Tranfaftions, will anfwer for it ; 
and 3« to the others, they are both refolvable into the fame Principle j 
Mr. Baker patronized the Paper ; and till we can get rid of the unlucky 
Opinion, fo b<»liily advanced by fome, that Mr. Baker is the Royal 
Society i we (hall not wonder that every Thing is received and approved, 
that has the Honour of his Approbation firfV. 

But what if, with all this UnconfcqucntiaInc& about it, the Commu- 
nication (hould at lift be falfe ? We have lamented, in the Beginning of 
(Air Obfcrviitionson thin Paper, that its Author did not tcU us as well as 
the Diftance of the Town where it was praftiied from Norwich, whc- 
t\m it lay before, lichind, or on one Side of that City of Wonders ; and 
w« Auitl here explun our Reafons for it. A Man is now in Town 

from 
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from Norwich, who declares that he has feen Roach catched fix Milet 
off from it, but that this is not the Method. Indeed, it appears very 
tprobable, that all the Hint Mr. Arderon received for this Paper, was, 
that the People had a Way of catching Fifli with a Thorn, by tying a 
String to its Middle, and that the Mechanifm dcfcribed and figured in this 
memorable Paper is entirely his own : Thus much, at leaft, we are aflbred 
of, that the Method of the People, fix Miles from Norivich one Way, is, 
to cut offaftrait Thorn from the Treejftiarpen what was theBafe like the 
Point ; tye the String to the Middle, and fo draw the Worm over it j in 
Confequcnce of which, the turning of the Thorn in the Throat, after the 
Worm is fwallowed, fufficiently anfwers all the Purpofes of a Hook : 
We are confidently informed that this is not only the Way, but the only 
Way pradtifcd by thofe People, and that they do not pretend to it as any 
original or valuable Difcovery, butmeerly ufe the Thorn to fupply the Place 
of a Piece of Iron-Wire, fharpened at each End, when they have not 
Opportunity of getting that Apparatus. We hope the candid Reader, 
when he confiders the Importance of the Subjeft, will pardon this ela- 
borate Difquifition. 



CHAP. IX. 

A Method of making Salt Water frejh. 

WHAT an amazing thing it is, that the World ftiould have fo 
long been at a Lofs for a Method of making Sea Water frf^fli, 
nay, and fliould ftill continue to be iOy while all the Time there is a 
Cmple and eafy Method propofed for the doing it, fo early as in the 
fevcnth Number of the Philofophical Tranfaftions ? Surely People arc 
not fuch Infidels as to doubt the Truth of Things publiflied by this 
grave and learned Body. The Method of effeding fo great and ufe- 
ful a Change, is no more than this. 

Lcta VtlTcl of Wax be prepared hollow within, and every Way tight, 
plunge it into the Sea, and after fome Time take it out again. 

We are alTured by the Author of this Paper, that on opening it, it will 
be found full of fwcci Water, no Particle of Sail having penetrated thro* 
the Wax with it. 

Wc are really apt to believe, that if the Veffcl be made ferffSlly 

tiglit etery Way, as the Author diredts, that all the Water that is 
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/ound in it, will be fweet indeed. How amazing is it, that while fach 
a Difcovery of this has ftood in print under fuch an Authority, People 
fliould pretend to be in want of the EfFeft of it ! How unjuft a Negleft 
does it befpeak of the Philofophical Tranfadions ! But ttie Society may 
comfort themfelves with remembering, that even a Prophet is without 
Honour in his own Country. 

CHAP. X. 

^n unufual Method of planting Mulberry-^rees. 

THE Author of thif curious DilTertatioD, gives us an admirable In* 
fiance of the Ufc the Philofophical Traniadtions were intended 
to be of to the Werld, and of the very fettled Minds of the Authors 
concerned in writing them. He wrote at a Time when People were 
very hot upon the Scheme of propagating Mulberry -Trees, for the fake 
of Silk-Worms ; he encourages them in the Attempt, by affuring 
them, that hiiiilclf had planted ten thoufand according to an uncommon 
Method of his own Invention, which advances them two or three 
Years Growth, but he is not good-natured enough to tell any body what 
the nnufual Method was. 

TIic World, however, we find had no great Reafon to be diflatisficd 
about thisj for in the Conclufion of the very fame Paper, he fays, that 
upon the whole, he is apt to believe the beft way would be to fow 
fomc Acres with Mulberry- Seed, and as the young Plants grow up, to 
tut ihcm with a Scythe. 

Papers of this kind carry in themfelves too obvious Tefiimonies of 
iheir Merit lo need our Animadverfions. 



CHAP. XI. 

A Method to make Fifi Jbine, 

NOdilfiK i« belter known to the Enquirers into the Nature of the 
hiMtllioiii iMnanitlions from dead animal Bodies, than that they 
H/««llyHp|i*»r iiU Time when the Subftance begins toputrify. The 
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Rcyal Society of London, no fooner were informed of this finguLir Cir- 
cumftance, than according to their ui'ual Rule of judging of things, they 
I (Came to a Determination, that Stinking and Shining were, in thofc 
\ fiubftances that would fliine at all, one and the fame Thing ; and as it 
[was a Phenomenon People might often will) lo fee, a very worthy 
I'^cmber of theirs, Dr. Beal, give the World the Method of producing it ; 
fwhich is no more, as it ftands in the thirteenth Number of the Philo. 
I ibphicalTranfaiflions, than this: Caufc a couple ofMackrel to be kepi 
r in the Water they have been boiled in till they ftink, and fjr two or three 
I ^ays afterwards. 

This is a mighty eafy Method ; but according to the Dodlor's own 
Confeflion, it is of the Number of thofe Experiments which don't fuc- 
ceed. As this is an acknowledged F^ifl, we are apt lo believe the whole 
might as well have been left out of the Tranfattions. 



C H A P. XII. 

A Way to make all Sorts of Treesy Plants^ and FruitSy 
grow to an extraordin&ry Bignefs. 



w 



Hoevcr knows the Ufe or Value of Timber, muft be fenfible how 
infinitely the World is obliged to the Royal Society, for 
informing them of a Method of bringing it to a more than ordinary 
Size. The Subjeft is of the utmoft Importance, but we cannot fay quite 
fo much of the Paper in which it is treated of. The Method recom- 
mended for the effcfling it Is, to few the Seeds or Kernels, at the very 
Inftant when the Sun enters into the vernal Equinox i and afterwards 
to tranfplant them precifely at the Moment when the Moon is full. 
The Procefs (lands in the hundred and fixteenth Number of the Phi- 
lofophical Tranladions ; who the Author of it is, we are left in the 
Dark : great Merit is often attended with great Modefty. Tho' this 
Gentleman has not, however, acquainted us with his Name, he has 
been at the Pains of direiSiiig us in a much more material Point ; that is, 
in the finding this happy Moment of the vernal Rquinox : To this End 
he direfls us to burn the Branches of Vines to Afhes, and mixing thefc 
Aflics with a Quantity of clear Water in a glazed Earthen Veifel, jq 
D 2 watch 
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vratch carefully for the Moment, when of themfelves they (Tiall make 
the Water turbid. This he affurcs us will happen punftually on the 
Inftant he diretfl* for the fowiog. What Contempt muft it derive upon 
a Society of Men, who pretend to Reafon, Learning and Philufophy, 
to receive fuch an old Woman's Talc as this is ; to print it among their 
DifcAVcries ; and not to know, that dcfplcable as it is, it is flolen. For 
(he Confolation of thofc, who fhall be of fo truly focietarian a Turn, as 
to put this into practice, wc (hall venture to affirm, that the Sun will 
have at Icaft as much Influence on the Aflics as on the Seeds, or as the 
Mood will have on the Plants; and to prevent Mifchicf, we fliall admonifli 
the indiiflrioui Gardener, tliat if he has ro Vines to fpare, the Aflics* of 
NcitL-i or Thirties will anfwer full as well. But to leave a Subjedt loo 
low f(jr Animadvcrfion, let us turn our Eyes to one, the Succefs of which 
ii much more certain { which is, 

CHAP. XIII. 

^ Way to make Smelts grow to an extraordinary 
Smallnefs, 

WHcther this be the Produ(5t of the fame Genius with the former, 
wc sire left in the dark, there being no Name put to that : 
This is owned by the very eminent Mr. Dudley, the Bahr of the Age 
lie lived in ; the Publifher of more Papers than any Man of his Time ; 
and lo liiy a bold Thing, tbofe of the lead Value of any. This Procefs 
if delivered in Number three hundred and fcvrniy-four of the Tranfac- 
tion?, and is comprized in a few Words. Take ilie FiHi out of Water 
which ufTdrdi them a great deal of Nouriflimciit, and put them into 
U\i:\\ a) affords them 1 ut a little. That the World might not doubt the 
Truth of fo ftrange and incomprchenfibic a Problem as this, the Author 
Hlluteii us, that the Experiment was tryed in the N.i^hboiirhood of his 
own Houfc. We arc far from doubting the PoHibility of fuch a FatS as 
thii 1 but from the known Cliara^tcr of the Author, iind from certain 
Ctrtumrtanccs of the Relation, wc arc apt to bt;I!cvc tiicre is fomc fmall 
Krror In the Obfervation : He tells u*, that from Smelt* of two Ounces 
•hd % half Weight, they degenerated (o as not to weigh ib much as 

Fjvc 
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Five Penny Weiglit a Piece. It would have been very happy for the 
World to have known, if thefe degenerate Smelts had any Prickles about 
thcni. It is highly probable, the Smelts thrown into the Pond periflied, 
and that the fmall Fifli this judicious Author afterwards found in their 
Place, were Stittlebacks or Minows. That Smelts (hould degenerate to fo 
very fmall a Size,we hold utterly impoflibleitho' we perfectly join with Mr. 
Dudley, as to the Rationale of the Method propofed for the eScding it. 

CHAP. XIV. 

A Way of making Vims grow over the Roof of a Houfe, 

THIS is of the Number of thofe moft miraculous and amazing Se- 
crets^ which the Rojal Society, confcious of the Impoflibility of 
any body's' finding out for themfelvcs, have been particularly copious 
in defcribing. The Method is this : Lei the Vine grow up to the Eaves 
of the Houfe with a lingle Stem, and then leave it to branch upon the 
Tiles as much as it pleafes. This wonderful Secret is communicated in 
the ninety- third Number of the Philofophical Tranfaflions. Its Author 
is Mr. Tt-mpler, the Gentleman, who in another Paper, inrtructs 
People to catch Carp, by getting their Fingers in at their Gills, and tof- 
fing them out of the Water; a Thing which he afl'ures them is very 
eaiy, after you have tickled the Filh for fomc Time. 

CHAP. XV. 

A Way to wake Weavers ; applicable alfo to People of all 
other Trades and Profeffions, 



THE Royal Society has always fliewn a particular Refpedl to ufeful 
Inventions, cfpecially fuch as regard tlic common Occifions 
of Life. As the Waking from the Death of Sleep, which wc nightly 
fuffer is a Thing of the utmoft Importance to us, and might be forgot 
pctbaK but for fome mechanical Contrivances of this Kind, it is no 
WoaJcc, that they ttciived a Paper containing fuch a one, with a parti- 
cular 
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cular Satisfa^ion, and paid no common Regard to its Author for W. 
The moft important Piece of Mechanifm, invented for this Purpofe, 
is dcfcribed in the four hundred and fcventy-fcventh Number of the 
Philofophical TranfaftJons. The Author of the Account is the very 
eminently ingenious Mr. j^der&n, and Mr. Baker has the Honour of 
having delivered and recommended it to the Society. 

The Author fets out in a very formal Manner, informing the Society, 
thit Nccefilty is the Mother of Invention, and that what he is going to 
lay before them, is an eminent Inftance of it. The Piece of Machinery 
he is to dffcribe to tljcm, he tells them, is t\\t Weavers Larum^ a 
Thing of very antient Ufc in the Place of his Abode, Noriiiich, as the 
Vulgiif and he call it, but in the Language of Peop!e acquainted with the 
Pliilofophical Tranfa(!lioiiS, fbe City of Wonders ; there having been rnore 
Miracles produced ftom that Place, by Means of this Gentleman, and 
recorded in thofe Publications, than from all the Cities in the World, 
Tmcc the Time of the Society's firtt E(lal)lifl)mcnt. 

Mr. Arderon, determining, to go thro' a Subjcdl of fuch Importance in 
form, begins with the Ratio Nomtnis, or Reafon of the Name ; in this 
however, tlie firft Praifc is due, not to the Author, but to the critical 
and judicious Publifher, Dr. Mortimer, who, left we fliould miliinder- 
rtand the Word, informs us, that Larum fignifies Alarm, an Explica- 
calion that docs him very great Honour. As to the Addition oi Wea- 
vers, Mr. jirderen cxplairiB that : he lays, it Wiis given to it, becaufe ori- 
ginally ufcd to wake tlic People who work at that Trade ; but he takes it 
for granted alfo, thjt it may be of ufe to many People of other Trades 
too. Froni the Name, lie proceeds to the Seat of the Invention ; 
and gives many very fiibrtanti.il Rcafon-s fordoing the City of Norwich 
the Honour of being tliat Place. He fufpei^s alfo, with great Shew of 
Reafon, that thcAuihorof it might be of the Profcfiionfor the Service of 
which it was invented ; but he frankly ftcknowledgeg, that the Name of 
the Inventor is loft, and fccms to lament this common Fate of the 
Dilcrovercrs of all great Things. 

After having thus difcuflcd the neceft^ry Preliminaries to this impor- 
tant Dilcovcry, Mr. Arderon fays fomc civil Things about the Simplicity 
and Utility of it, and then proceeds to tell us what it is. The Appa- 
ratus for it, he informs us, confifts of a Candle, a Board, a Stone, a 
Pulley, and a Pi^cc of Packthread. The Board is to be marked intp 
Spices, anfwering (o the Candle's Conftimption per Hour ; the Stone is 
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to be tyed to the End of the Packthread, and the Candle is to be fet 
againft it, and raifed to fuch a Height, that it will burn down to it in 
juft fo many Hours as the Weaver intends to fleep : When it gets down 
to the Packthread, the Flame burns thro' that, and down drops the 
Stone ; the Noife of which is fuppofed to be (ufiicient to wake the 
Weaver, It is greatly to the Honour of the Phllofophical Tranfaflions, 
that (iich a Piece of Mcchanifni flands in them j and more fo, that they 
have not fpared the Expence of a Figure at the Head of the Number, 
exprefling what this ingenious Gentleman means,fo very accurately, that it 
will not be impoffible for a Weaver in London to execute a Larum on 
the fame Model. 

This, however, is not all : Mr. Arderon^ when he has got hold of 
a Siibjcift, does not chufe to quit it in this Manner : He ratfLS Objei5lions, 
as fomc of our Clergy are apt to do in their Sermons, for the f.tke of 
anfwering them ; and by his Method of executing this great Part of a 
Projcjflor's Tafk, feems worthy to be made F.^ngineer- General to the 
Society he at preJent docs the Honour of being a fimple Member of. 
He obferves, that if the Weaver Ihould not be in a Humour to get up, 
the Fire may be continued along the Tliread fo as to endanger the 
Houfe : This, however, he contrives an abfolute Remedy for, by pro- 
pofing, that the String in general be of Wire, and that only that Part 
of it be Packthread againft which the Candle is placed. Another Ob - 
jeftion is, that the Weaver, tho' willing to get up, may be {o drowfy 
as not to be waked by the Noife ; In this Cafe he advifes the Ufe of a 
fecond String, which is to be tyed round the Wrift or the Thumb of 
the Man ; he gives us the Choice of both, afluring us, that it is all one 
which is taken ; the other End of this fccondary String is to be tyed to 
thefartherF.iri of the primary one; and by this Means, whentheStone 
611s, the Weaver will have fuch a Pull, that he muft be a fleepy Mortal 
indeed if it does not wake him. Finally, to render the Apparatus yet 
mote fimple and eafy, he aflures us, that a Ruler may fupply the Place 
of the Board, and that thus any Man may make himfelf a ufeful Ser- 
vant ; thete are the very Words of the Author at a imall Expence. 
We cannot but cenfure this Author, accurate as he is, however, for 
having omitted one neceflary Confideration. We are apt to believe, that 
the Difference of Thicknefs of the Wick of a Candle, and of the Coat- 
ing of Tallow that covers it, may make fome fmall Difference in the 
Time of its burning J we therefore think, tliat the Author, who ha? 
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at prefent given us no farther Dlreftions about this material Part of the 
Apparatus, than that it ftiould be 6ftcen Inches long, oaght in fome 
future Communication to give DlreiSions to Tallow-Chandlers, to make 
Cmdles of a peculiar Kind for this Purpofe j fince it would particularly 
ill fuit with the Nature of his Office to advifc the Weavers to make them 
kt Home*. 



CHAP. XVI. 

A Way to make Seville Oranges. 



^ 



TH I S is of the Number of the Arts Inculcated by the Ro\-al Society 
in the ftrongeft Manner ; not only the Theory, but the Pradlice 
of it is delivered there, and the very reverend and faithful Inventor of it, 
aflures usof his having himfelf pradtifcdit with Succels. Wc flattcrour- 
fclves^that the World will pay too much R(.fpt€t to the Roya! Society of 
Loftdofifto disbelieve any Thing related byitsMembersasaFad.andcoun- 
tcnanccd with the grand Token of their Counlenancc and Approbation, 
the printing it in the Philofopliical Tranfat^ioiis; Publications upon which, 
not only the Reputation of the fmgle Author of each Paper, but that of 
the whole Body muft be eftablilhed or deAroyed : But if we live in fo 
infidel an Age, that People would be apt to fcruple this great Authority, 
we bring them another, an additional one to the Fads contained in this 
Paper, and that no Icfs than the verbum Sacerdoiis. Its Author is the 
reverend Francifco Lana, a Jcfuit, who afiurcs us, that he offers it to 
the World, not as Conjcdlurc, or probable Hypothcfis, but as Matter of 
Certainty, and docs no more than relate what iiimfelf had often pradtifcd. 
The Procefs, which the candid Reader Will not fay is unworthy the Pre- 
face, is this J Take a large Vial with a lyide Mouth, fill it three Parts or 
more with fine Oil, go into an Orangery with this in your Hand, at a 
Time when the O.angc-Trecs are in (he liighcrt Bloom, pick off a Num- 
ber of the Flowers from them, and put them into the Od, tye over the 
T'tpofthc Vial, and /et it by in a quiet Place; obferve it from time 
lu time after this, and as the reverend Father affures us, you ih:dJ fee 
the Fluwoti by Degrees diffolve, till thcro remains not the leall Trace of 

thrm, 
• Mr. AtJirm, it the Time of his writing th», had the Honour to fill the important Poft 
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them, but the Oil feems as pure, clear and fimplc as at firft. In Ihis 
Condition, he affures us, it will rdmain for nine or ten Months j but at 
the End of that Time, there will appear little Buds, difperfed over the 
Several Parts of the Oil } thefe will by Degrees grow larger and thicker, 
till at length they will begin to open, and fonti themfelves 
into perfect Flowers, with their Pijiih, Stamina, and every other Part 
in PcrfE(flion : They will remain, the good Father affures us, in this State, 
about as long as the natural Flowers do ; after which, the young Fruit 
will be formed from them, and will by Degrees encreafe in Size, till 
it comes to the full Bignefs of an Orange, and after thi?, will by flow 
Gradations receive the true Colour, and if fuiFcred to remain in the Oil 
till fully ripe, will be as well flavoured as any Orange in the World. 
This is a Dll'covery that ftands early in ihe Philofophical Tranfadions, 
and fcems a noble Prefagc of what lite World was to expe£t from thofe 
Publications. We are apt to believe, that it will ferve as well for other 
Oranges as for Seville ones ; nay, and tor Lemons as well as either ; and if 
we confider the Eafe of the Procefs, the Simplicity of the Apparatus, and 
the certain Succefs of the Experiment, wc have much to accufe the In- 
dolence of the World, for that we do not at prefent profit fo much by 
it as to fend for no Oranges or Lemons from abroad. The Orange 
Trees in our own Gardens produce Flowers enough, and what would 
be fo eafy as to convert thefe all into ripe Fruit, in this reverend Gen- 
tleman's Method ? This, however, is not the only Art recommended 
by the Royai Socifty, that has had the Misfortune to be ncgleftcd. 



CHAP. XVII. 

InJiruSiions for preferving Sp&citnens of Plants for 
Hortus Siccus. 



THE World is indebted to Sir Robert Southwell for the following 
excellent Contrivance, which we are apt to believe, the Gentleman 
who recommends it to others, had not been at the Pains of trying him- 
felf, but deduced it from mere Dint of Reafoning; and then, like the 
Authors of many of our high flown chymical Procefles, publiflied the 
imaginary Succefi of it, as boldly as if it had been real. 

E The 
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Tat Valot of a good Hsrtus Siccus is very evident, a tbooikni! Mi- 
latftar axe preiienrtd ia die well dryed Specimen of a Plant, vibich che 
noft acmrarc Ei^rarer would have omitted ^ and we have the addi- 
taooal Fkaibre in the fludying by them, that we are fore no Aothor to 
fsvan \m Syflem, iio Defigner to ihew his Delicacy in a fine F^ufe, 
kai mii i t pr d iaited them ; and that nothing is added, nothmg left out of 
aJi ihssl Nature had done in the Snbje^ A CoWcSdan of fudi real 
V'Awc^ 6t{errc$ ioftnc Care and Attention in the making; the Method of 
Sk U^ktrt hifUtbv^U is delivered in the two hondred and thirty-^&venth 
Kmndbtr of the Phtloibphical Traniadions. He orders the Pknts to be 
i^id fitf bttureen Papers^ and theie put between two fmooth Plates of 
Jxo0^ itieired tog^etber at the Corners^ and in this Condition committed 
to a lkik€f% Owen £x two Hoors: When taken out, they are to 
be rabbtd over with a Mixture of equal Parts of Aquafortb and 
Bamdy ^ and after this, to be ^ftened down on Paper, with a Solution 
0f the Quantity of a Walnut of Gum Tragacantb, in a Pint of Water. 

Among the various Methods of preferving Plants, I have tryed this, 
aod from that Experiment am induced to believe that its Author never 
dkiid. 

The Heat of an Oven is much too uncertain to b^ empk>yed 
in (o nice an Operation. The Space of Time ordered for the coMinuing 
tlie Plants in it, is of no Information, unlefs the Degree of Heat, and even 
the different Nature of the Plant, as to its more or lels Succulency, and 
the Firmneis or Tenderneft of its Fibres, be alfo attended to. 

There are fcarce any two Plants perfedly alike in thefc Particulars, 
and conicqucntly the Heat and Duration of Heat, that is enough for one 
Plant in a Parcel, (for we fuppoie, the Author did not mean that all this 
Time and Trouble were to be beftowed on every Plant fcparately) would 
d^ftroy another* What would became of an Orchis and Mother of 
Thyme, committed to the Oven for the lame Space of Time, no boJy 
C'jin fuppofc both would come out perfedt. But to wave this Confidera- 
tion, the Aad is unncctflkry, it deftroys the Colour of many Plants ^ 
it will not recover that of others loit in the Dryings and it frequently, 
after the Plant is 6xed down, roU both the Paper it is fiiced to^ 
and that which falls over it. The fixing Matter is alfo very injodiciouily 
chofen, and as injudicioufly dircAed. How much is equal to the Quan- 
tity of a Walnut of a Gum in Form of crooked Filanunts. It puts 
tat in mind of the Farrier's Prticription of Wormwood aud Melilor, 

each 
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each a Handful, and an equal Quantity of Ballain of Capnri. Gum 
Tragacantb, were the Qiuntiiyofit ever fo well adjufted, is the laft 
of all Gums to be chofen for this Purpofe : it requires fo great a 
Quantity of Water to diffolve it, that its Power as a Gluten is very 
little. The Stalks of Plants are fcarce ever to be fixed down with it, To 
as not to rife in a Day or two, and half the Plant is commonly loofe in a 
Fortnight; to all this we are to add, that Plants thus prelcrved, arc 
liable to have Mites and other devouring Infefts bred in their thicker 
Parts, and to be cdrfumed by them. The Author of this ingenious 
Contrivance adds, that they may be fcented afterwards at Pleifure. 

I believe there has not been an Inftance of any body that has put his 
entire Method in Pradtice ; but different People have from time to time 
flolen the feveral Parts of it. We have at this Time a Colletflion of 
fome Confequence, in which the Poffeflbr, having attempted by this 
Method, to" give the proper Scent to a dried Rofe, by a little of the 
Oil of Rhodium Wood, fold by our Chymills under the Name of 
Effence of Damafk Rofcs, has very happily communicated the fame 
Scent to the forty following Leaves of the Book, on which are preferved 
fome Mints, Southernwood, Tanzy, and the Atriplex Olida, all whiclx 
to this Moment fmell very fragrant. 

Ab this Gentleman has ftolen the Ufe of the Perfume of our Societa- 
rian Knight, the eminent Mr. Baker, a Gentleman, whofe Name 
will make a mod capital Figure in one Part or other of thefe Animad- 
verfions, has ftolen the Hint of his Acid. Mr. Baker is one ofthofe arch 
Borrowers, who never make free with a Hint, but they make it their 
own by their Manner of applying it : he has taken Spirit of Vitriol 
inftead of Aqua Fortis and Brandy, and has applyed it to the ornamenting 
not the Leaves but the Flowers of his Plants ; the Conftquence of 
which is, that in his fmall Colleflion, which is about as methodically 
arranged, as the Gentleman's above-mentioned, there are Variations from 
Nature's ordinary Courfe.morc thdn that plodding old Lady v/ill give us.if 
ftie remains upon her prefcnt Footing, tliefe twenty thoufand Years, liis 
one of l!ie known Properties of Acids, (I don't mean known to this 
Gtrntlcman) to turn blue Flov/ers red, and to exalt the duflcv Crimfr.n 
of fevcrai others to a fine florid Scarlet.- Accordingly in looking over 
this egregious Colleflion, one is firft ftartled with the B-illote Sciopha- 
laria and Galeopfis (not that theingcnious Poflcffor of them kno'.\*sany 
of thefe hard Names) all with Rorid fcarlet Flowers, and areaftci-wanls 
\i 2 fiiockcd 
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(hocked with fcarlct Borrage, fcarlet Hyacinths, and fcarlet Suc- 
cory, all produced by ihis new Species of Magic from the blue ones. 

The Method which 1 have found fuccced bcft, and by which the 
greater Part of my own Plants have been prefcrved, is this : 

Take off a Specimen of a Plant in Flower, and with u one of its 
bottom Leaves, if it have any; bruifc the Stalk, if too rigid, flit it if 
too thick, fpread out the Leaves and Flowers on Paper, cover the whole 
with more Paper, and lay a Weight over all : at the End of eighteen 
Hours, take out the Plants, now perfcdiy Hatted j ^y them on a Bed 
of dry common Sand, fift over them more dry Sand to the Depth of 
two Inches, and thus kt them lie about three Weeks ; the kfs fuccu- 
lent are dried much fooner, but they get no Harm afterwards. It ha» 
b:en my ufual Way to cover the Floor of a Garret two Inches deep 
with Sand in Spring, leaving Space for walking to the fcvcral Parts ; 
this has received the CoUcdlion of a whole Summer, the -Covering of 
Sand being fifted over every S*.ircel as kid in. They need no firihcr 
Caie, from the Time of laying them till they arc taken up to be Iluck 
on Paper. The Cement I ufe for that Purpcie is thus prepared. 

Early in the Spring, put two Ounces of Camphire into three Quarts- 
of Water in a large Bottle fliake it from time to time, and when the 
firii coUcilcd Plants arc ready for &rtcning down, put into a Pint of the 
Wjtcr poured off into an earthen Vcfftl that will bear the Fire two 
Ounces of common Glue, fnch as is ufed by the Carpenters, aiid the 
fame Quantity of Iclhyocolla beat to Shreds ; let them ftand fix and 
thirty Hours, then gently boil the whole a few Moments, and ftrain 
it off thro' a coarfe Cloth : This is to be warmed over a gentle 
Heat when it is to be ufcd^ind the B^ck of the Plants fmearcd over with 
it with a Painter's Brufli ; after this lay them on Paper, and gently preli 
ihcm for Q few Minutes, then expole them to the Ah" a little, and fi- 
nally lay them under a fmall Weight, between Qiiircs of Paper, to be 
perfectly drycd. 

It is fcarcc to be conceived, how flrongly the Water becomes im- 
pregnated with the Camphire, by this fimple Pioccfs; a Part of it 0ies 
off* iti the heating the Liquor, both in the making the Cement, and in 
(he ufing it \ but enough remains with the Plant to prevent ilie breeding 
»f XwktU in ill)' Part of if, no one that I have ever prcfervtU in this Way 
flver loivingfui'krcd in ttiat .Maoncr. Plants maybe dryed very well 
witiiout Sand, by only putting thctn freqiicntly into frcih Quires of 
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Paper, or a few, by only prefiing them between the Leaver of a fibok ; 
but the Sand Method pre(itrve& the Colour beflv ^nd is done with leaft 
Trouble. A much better Method than this o5 the Oven, is thei flatting 
ao4 drying the Plant, by pafling a conimon Smoothing-^Iron^ fuch as 
Women iron Clothfis with, ever the Ptipers, between which v it is Itid^. 
and many Plants will be beautifully preferved thii Way:. But for nice 
Things, the mod perfedt of all Methods is, that by a cqmmon Sand- 
Heat, fuch as is ufed for chymical Purpofes ; the cold Sand is to be %read 
finooth on this Occafion, the Pknt kid ofi it carefttUy flatt«d> and a thick 
Bed of Sand fifted over : the Fire is then to be made, and the whole Pro-- 
cefs carefully watched, till b|^ a very gentfe j^at the Plant is perfectly 
dryed iThe Colour of the tenderefl: Herb may be preferved in this Man-» 
ner ; and Flowers that will be preferved no Way elfe,. may be managed^ 
perfectly well thus^ It waa by this Means that I dried the four Flowers 
of the grea^ Cereus at tl^ late Lord Petre\ three of which are now 
in the three firfi CbUeiftions abroad*. —. 
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Of ARTS, the Principles of which are laid 
down in the Philosophical Transactions. 



CHAP. 




A Method of making Ap-Trees. 



Til I S is a Proccfs fo extremely fingular, that there fecms in 
all the Hiftories we have of the Arts and Manufactures of 
antient and modern Times, to be but two recorded that are 
equal to it, or even of the feme Kind ; The one of ihcfe is 
yirgii's Method of producing Swarms of Bees ; and the other, the very 
renowned Sir Keneim Digby's Procefs for making live Cray-Filli. 

The firft of thcfe is directed to be done by killing a Bull, and expofing 
his mafh'd Quarters to a proper Wind. Tlie other by bruifmg fome live 
Cray-firti to Pieces, calcining fome other to Afiits, and putting then* 
together into Water. 

So creditable a Writer as Pomet tells us of an honeft French Par- 
fon, who fuppofing Virgil an Author grave enough to be relied on, at- 
tempted his Proccfs, and who, tho' he did not get any Bees, had like to 
liavc poifoned his whole Parifh : And we have a very recent Inftanceofa 
grave Member of the RoyaJ Society , who having heard from the oracular 
Mouth of the juft now mentioned Mr. Baker, that there were fo 
m-jny flrange Things daily found out, that a wife Man ought to think 
nothing impotiible, paid the fame Refpeifl to Sir Kfrtelm Digby, that the 
French Paifon did toVirgil ; procured a Quantity of Cray-Fdh, bruii'cd 
fimr to Pieces, calcined others, put them into a A'tflel of Water, and fol- 
lowed all the Dircdions of that famous Knight of miraculous and lying 
Mcmoy. AnAccidcnt gave him great Imagination of Succefs : Ii chanced 
that he mai'e this Experiment in the Time of Frog Spawning, and fome 
ilraggling Female of that Kind dropped her Buit'.cn into his Cfjy-Fidi 

Liquor. 
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Liquor. It was with Rapture that he firft law the Signs of Life in the 
Liquor, it was in vain to tell him his young Brood were not Cray-Fifli 
but Tadpoles; he perfifted in the Faith he paid to the Author of ihe 
Experimenr, and by iil Luck, poifoning them with the Qiiantlty of 
Blood he g^ve them, according to Sir Kcnelm'% DiredtionF» to feed upon, 
they perilhed before they underwent the Change into Frogs; and the 
Experimenter wilt never be convinced but that the little black Things 
he round in his Liquor were young Cray-Flflics. 

After doing the due Honour to perhaps the only two P^^ople in the 
World who could have given Credit to Accounts like that which is the 
more immediate Bufinefs of this Place, we come to lay down the Me- 
thod of making Afli-Trees, as certain to fucceed as that oX tlie 
Bees or the Cray-Filhes as well attefted as to the Succcfs it has had as 
eitherof the former, and much eafier in the manner of proceeding in it. 

The Experiment is recorded in the four hundred and thirteenth Num- 
ber of the Tranfadions : The Author, or fecond-hand Author, for 
like many other of the wonderful Things commemorated in th-jfc won- 
derful Works, it comes to us thro' two Hands, is an unlucky Namefake 
of one of the bed M eta 11 ur gifts of the Age, Cramer. The Method is 
this. Caufe a Number of Pipes to be bored of Afli-wood ; bury them 
in the Earth for twelve Years, and let Water all that Time run thro' 
them ; at the End of this Period take them up ; let them lie above 
Ground and rot, and there will come up in tl-eir Places, to ufe 
the very ilicietarian Phrafe, little Forefls of Afh-Trees where every 
Pipe has thus rotted. The Procefs is delivered in the Tranfidions in 
the mott authentic of all Manners, by Example. We are not told that 
it may be done, but informed that it was done. This is not the only 
Inftance the World has had of this Kind of Refurreftion, this !*hcenix- 
like Revivification of the Afh-Tree from its decayed Trunk ; there has 
been anotlier very parallel to it, the Hiftory of which may ferve to ex- 
plain this. 

At the Time that the. ingenious and eminent, but fomewhat too- 
precipitate Dr. Lijler, was in the H^-ight of his Reputati'jn, there was 
obfeived near the Town of Burden, a fine young Shout of Afh, Vx.ry 
vigorous and fiourifhing, growing out of the decayed Head nf an old 
one, which had been dead and deftitute of Bark in every Part fur more 
than a dozen Years. It was at this Time that the Do'^rine cf alt Trees 
being noufilhcd by Juices carried up thro" (heir Baik was in its glory 1 
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(he Dofl^or had been a great Affbrtor of it: He was informed of the 
Growth of this Tree without its Bark, as a Fiift that difconcerted his 
whole SyRem ; he went to the Place, examined the Trunk of the 
Tree, found that there was indeed no Bark upon it, and fat down to 
write upon the contrary Syftem to what he had juft been fo firmly fup- 
porting ; luckily for his Credit, before he publiflied his Hiftory of the 
Bugden Aftj, which would otherwife have become as renowned in Hi- 
ftory as the Elm in the Tuilleria, fome inqiiifuive Body or otiier got 
a Ladder, mounted t!ie Tree, and found that it was indeed as dead 
as it had been long fuppofed to be, but that fome Earth having by Ac- 
cident lodged itfelfin a hollow formed in its Top, the Seeds of fome 
other Alh-Tree had been blown, or by fome other Accident carried 
thither, and had grown jult as well as they would have done in any other 
Mould. The Dodor was a little mortified at the Difcovery, and very 
psevifhly threw his new Differtation into the Fire, determining never 
afterwards to reafbn upon a Subjeift till he was fufficiently alTured it was 
a faft : If the World had loft the Account of the other, Mr. Cramer 
would have loA no Reputation by it. 



CHAP. II. 

j4 new Way to make Pot-afi. 



IT has been a Matter of very ferious Enquiry for many Years in 
our American Colonies, how they fliould make fo valuable a Com- 
modity as Pot-a(h : it is evident that they have Wood enough, and it is 
not eafy to conceive that they want any thing but the Secret of the Ope- 
.ration to the getting Eftates by it fa ft enough. Dr. Mitchell has lately 
publithcd a Paper on the fubjeft, which does not come under our Cog- 
nizance in this Place, but we find the Philofophical TranfaSions are 
not wanting in a Method long fince laid down for the doing it, which 
M truly of a Piece with the reft of their Difcoveries that have been the 
SubjcA of our Animadverfions : a Method which we are not afraid to 
declare, it the caficA, cheapeft, and every way the beft of any yet laid 
down ill any Part of the World, if People can but fijid the W.ty to make 
ic fuccecJ, It is no more than this : Take fome rotten Wo ;d, ftt it on 
6re Ja i common Cbimoey Hearth, and when it runs in the burning 
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into Lumps and Cakes, take thun out aid pack them up !n Barrth ; 
they are Fot-aOi without any further trouble. This moft rcmarkublfe 
Procefs ftands in the three hundred and fixty-fixth Number of the Phi* 
lofophical Tranfaaions} its Author is Mr. Robie. Methinksl hear fomc 
fnarling Witling cry out as he reads the Procefs, take out the Sah at it 
rum in the Burning I ay, that I will ivitb my Fingers! intimating 
that no Salt woukl be formed this way ; but we are to inform fuch lialf 
Criticks that they are not acquainted with the Royal Society. Things, as 
contrary to Realbn and Experience as this can be, are frequent in their 
Works; and this, like the reft, is not a dry Precept, but is fupported by Ex- 
ample, and atteftcdby the Experiment of the Man who gives it. He 
tells us, that he was prefent when- a Tree, whofe third Part w^s decayed 
and rotten, was burnt, and that this rotten Part, in the Burning, ran 
down into Lumps or Cakes of a 6ne, nay, and a white cle-in Alkill, or 
very fine Pot-affi. He aflures us, that on tailing thele Lumps, they 
were found to be very ftrongly faline, and on diflblving them in Wa- 
ter they produced, without Filtring or Decantation, only by the bare 
Evaporation of the Water, a Salt exceeding in Strength and Whitenefi 
any to be met with at the Shops ; thefe are the very Words of the Au- 
thor. Nay, he not only afferts the Faft, but he argues upon it, and 
fets its Contradiction to Senfe and Reafon in the ftrongeil Light ; he 
tells us, that it was only the rotten Part of the Wood that yielded all 
this Salt, for the found Part yielded no more than common Wood ; 
that whereas all other Silts of this Kind are foul and blackifh at fir/V, 
this was originally ivbite and clean. That the rotten Wood, inftead of 
burning, melted and doddered together in great Lumps^ bubbling and 
boiling up with a hiffing Noife, like that of Fat in a Pan over the Fire: 
find finally, what muft encourage the People who believe in the PhJIo- 
fophical Tran factions, to purfue the Plan beyond all other Confidera- 
tions, that whereas the Pot-afti or Alkali produced from other Wood by 
burning, is in a very inconfidcrable Proportion to the Wood employed, 
this affords nearly an equal Weight of Salt to the Wood that was 
burnt. 

Thefe are very tempting Circumftances for the letting People to 
work on making Pot-a(h. Rotten Wood is plentiful enough in jime- 
rica, and is the cheapcft and the eafieft got of all Wood. Here is no 
Apparatus or Expence neceflary j no calcining, no wafting, no diffolv- 
ing, nor in fliort any more Trouble than the felting the Wood on tire, 
F and 
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and ukrng op tbe Salt thac it produces ; for we do not find ^tit 
burns to Alhes at all. How anuziog a thing it is, that the Philofophi- 
cal Trania^ions of the Rayal Society of Lutdon fbould be £jnk into fuck 
Difrepute, that People ihould be feekiog after Arts as ur.known, that are 
defcribcd at large and reafoned upon in them : Either not reading thefe 
valuable Refcrvoirs of Knowledge, or what is worfe, treattcg the eafy 
Proccflesdelivered there, with fuch Contempt as not to thiidi them worth 
a Trial. To be fetious ; there is nothing we mote wifh, tlianiofec 
Hi rational iuid advanlagious a Thing for our Colonies, as the making 
Pot-a(1i, let on foot among them ; but we cannot tell how to blame 
them, for thcNeglea: they have (hewn this bcMftcd eafy Method. Whe- 
ther the Author of it was weak enough to receitre fome fuch Story as 
this on Hearfay, and to report it to the Society as of his own Know- 
ledge i or whether, confident of the Share of Knowledge the Reyal 
Society was endowed with, he, perceiving it to be falfe, bantered them 
with it, we prcfumc not to lay. Enough for the prefent Purpofe 
however, we arc able to determine, which is, that the whole Story is 
faUc} that it is not the Nature of Wood, rotten or found, or in what* 
ever State, to melt in the Fire, and ton into pure Salt inftead of Alhes, 
That it is not poffible that any Wood Ihould yield its whole Weight, or 
nearly fo, in Salt i And that of all the Wood in the World, that 
which is rotten yields the Icaft Salt ; and confequently, that there can 
: no Truth in the Aflertioji of the rotten Part of this Wood yjiilding 
lore than the found. To this we may add, that all Salt produced by 
urning Wood in this Manner, muft be foul ; and that a pure white 
Salt in Cakes, produced by. the Procefs here defcribed, is utterly im- 
poHible. 

Falfc and abfurd however aa this Account is, its Author, whofc long 
Acquaintance with this learned Society could not but have taught hjmi, 
lliat nothing was cafier than to account for Impoflibilities, after deliver- 
ing the l'!kC(, and Aating all its particular Con traditions to Nature^ 
Ucafou nnd Bxjietimcnt in Form, proceeds to explain. how. it hap- 
pened. He makes ihc nitrous Salts of the Air the great Agent, and 
p*ti a ihangc round--about Way to introduce them m fuch Quantitv.. 
We cannot dcfcend quite fo low as to enter into a Difpute a^'alnft 
fiitli kcilitning, 01 this Author's : It may be fufficient to obicrve, 
ihiii uilutr Ticvi ate liable to all the Accidents to which that was ex.. 
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pored which furnifhed tlie Alkaline Salt he gives us this Account of j 
and conlcquently, that If it were poflible Wood fliould be fo changed into 
Salt, fomething like it would have happened to fomc other Trees fince 
that Time. 
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CHAP. Ill, 

A Way to kill Lions. 



EVERY Man who has travelled in the Eaft, or who has read the 
Accounts publifhed by People who have travelled there, muft be 
fenfibleof the Dangers Men arc continually expofcd to on thofe Journies 
from Lions and other Beafts of Prey. How ought the World to befen- 
fible of its Obligations to the Royal Society of Louden, for diicovering^ 
among the many other ufeful and neceflary Arts tiiey have found outoc 
improved, a Method of freeing Men from the Danger they are in on 
fuch Occafions, from thofe terrible Beafts. We venture to fay Bsaftf, 
in the plural Number, the" that Term fomewhat exceeds our Warrant, 
itjis only Lions that are mentioned in the Receipt ; but as the Lien is tlic 
King of Beafts, we fuppofe all might be probably enough included under 
tha_t Word, anditappears fo probable, that what will kill a E-ion, will kill 
any other Beaft alfo, that we fliall not fear to aflert, it will be as good 
a Safeguard from all the refl as from this terrible Species. 

As with us. Men frequently travel with a Dog with them, by Way 
of Guard againft any Animal of our Part of the World that might 
be troublefome ; a Porcupine is to be recommended to thofe People 
who travel the Eaftern Deferts, as an Animal ufeful in the fameManncr, 
againftthe Creatures of that p^rt of the World. 

How good, how excellently wife is Nature (as Dr. Hughes exclaims 
in his HJftory of Barbadoes, on, nearly, a parallel Occafion) to have pro- 
vided in every Country, for the Ufe of that Lord of the Creation, Man, 
fuch Creatures as will ferve for his Defence againft others lliat might 
be troublefome or hurtful to him ! We are not however to do the 
Philofophlcal Tranfaflions alone the Honour of this moft ufeful Difco- 
very; fomething is due to ourfejves, as the Compilers, The Art i.fflf' 
it partly declared by an Author in the Trail factions, partly by that iV/- 
ny of later Times Aldrovandus, in his Hiflory of Quadrupeds. This 
great Author tells u', that the Porcupine, tho' a very grim Creature to* 
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look at, mvf be eafily tamed, and brought to follow a Man ab(>ut, and 
to underftand every thing he Inds him do} aod the other great Author 
m the hundred and twenty-ninth Number of thefe celetwatcd Works, 
tells us, that this Creature, fo cafily tamed, is able to deftroy Lions in 
an Inftant : The very exprefs Words he ufes are, Porcupinei kill Ltons^ 
^ darting their ^i/ls into tbeir Botiies,- What is more natural than from 
ihefe two Accounts (the one of which we dare aflert to be full as true 
as the other) to deduce, that there needs no more to be in Security 
from Lions and other Hearts of Prey, than to train a Pair of thefe Crea- 
tures, teach them to throw out a Quill at any thing that ofiends you,, 
and then to march boldly into the Den of the Lion, if neceflary, with 
this Champion, who is able to deftroy him at a Blow. We ought not 
to omit mentioning, that the Place where the Porcupine is faid to de- 
ftroy the Lions in this Manner, is the Country of Balfara^ a Country 
where, as the fame accurate and ^thfiil Writer, in other Papers printed 
in the fame Tranikiaions, informs us. Cobwebs catch Thruflies,, 
and Cows eat- Fijb, where it takes three hundred Seeds t9 raije one 
Plant, and where Ants eat up Men alive. Such flraDgs things doi. 
thefe Travellers fee ! 

*; CHAP. IV. 

A' new Way to catch Eehi 



FO O D is one of the immediate Neceflarics of Life, and the Arts^ 
of obtaining the feveral Kinds of it deserve ail poilible Eq- 
counigcmcnt. The Royal Society^, ever attentive to the good of its 
Country, we find have tranfplani'id Arts tending to this Purpofe from 
the moA diilant Parts of the Earth,, nor are ihoie at Home to be ne- 
glcdlcd. 

The t'oundaiion for the Art, the inculcating of which is the BtiCnefa 
(tf thii Pjpcr, is delivered in the four hundred and eighty, fecond Num- 
Im f of the Philofnphical Tmnriaions ; t'lc Pl.xe wliich i-i- the Honour 
tit furnifti the Hint, h the City of IVahders, or, as xU Vulgar call it,. 
Nvrtuith \ ihc only Plate in the Wu:ld proper to ij;ive fiirnilhed itj, 
ill* Aulhor, Mr. Jrderon^ ihc only Man in the World proper to have 
«ii>ii(f»UMic«(cd ll » and if wc add to this, that it fian^ in the only Col- 
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Itaion iathe World, in which it could properly have a Place, we fl^t- , 
ler oiir^ives'tTiat the, £andid Reader will allow it has at leaft as much 
Propriety about it, as any Paper in the Tranfaitions. The Method 
16 this. Eredl a Dam of Wood-work, acrofs the Bed of a River, in 
which there are Eels ; let it rife fix Feet above the Level of the Water 
below, and be plained aifmooth as a common Plain can make it ; on the 
oppoGte Side, where the Water is to be raifed, place a Row of conve- 
nient Veffels to receive what copacsj Ipgk ;nto them once or twice 
a Day, and you will have Plenty of Eels in them. Methinks 1 again 
hear fonje furly Critic exclaiming, but how are they to get tljere ? 
Jaticnce, violent $ir, and hear us out before you condemn us'.j 

Mr. Ardiron of Norwich defcribcs juft fuch a Dam as we arc here- 
defcribing, excepting only, that no-body having had the Wit in that Cafe 
to apply the Vcflels we mention to receive the Eels, they all run awaT* 
as faft as they come over. This Dam at Norwich^ from which we 
take the Model of our intended Dams, was built for other Purpofes,, 
and confifts of Flood-gates, fervmg the Purpofcs of certain Water- 
works. The Gates and Pofts pf thefe, Mr. jrderon tells us, rife five. 
or fix Feet above the Surface of the Water, and yet, he afTures ue, that 
viewing them on the t'wsljth Day of June^ 1746, he beheld grf*i^' 
Numbers of Eels rifing outof the Water, and climbing up the Pofts and 
Gates to tlie Top, whence they tlirew themfelves over into the Wa- 
ter on the other Side. This very accurate Author does not content him- 
felf with relating the plain Faft in this Manner i he aflures us, that they/ 
not only were able to get up thefe Polls and Gates, but that they Hid 
lip them w'ith the ytmoft Facility and Readinefs, aicending dt- 
rcdlly upwards with as much Euft, to aJI Appearance, as if they had' 
been Aiding sXon^ level Ground, We are ready to acknowledge, in Ho- 
nour to the bare Account, as delivered by Mr. Arderon^ that it would' 
not be difficult to find a Way of catching them as they climb up ihefe' 
fofts, notwithftr.oding they do it fo nimbly and eafily ; but we 
cannnt but obfeive, in Favour of ourfelves,.that par Propofil is certainly 
a more certain,, as well as a more eafy one, requiring Jefs Trouble and 
Application, as it would be only neceflary to take up the Vcflels placed 
fir the Reception of thefe Eels now and then, which might be done in a 
few Moiiicnts each Time. 

As we are defirous of the utmoft Precifion in thefe Cafes, however, 
and would by 00 Means lead our Readers into Error, we Hiould be glad 
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if that Gentleman would, in an Appendix to his Account, in rocne 
fuccecding Number, be fo kind as to inform the World, whether it is 
only on the twelfth of June annually that the Eels of Norwich are 
in this climbing Mood, or whether it happens at all times of the 
Year. 



CHAP. V. 

ji Way to prevent Meion Plants from producing ary~ 
Fruit. 



THE Mifchiefs that attend the eating of Fruit too largely, and cf. 
pecially fuch Fruits as are not the eafieft in the World of Di- 
geftion, are well known : Phyficians have faid much upon the Subjedt, 
but like People of all Kinds who tell Truth, they have had the For- 
tune to be very little regarded. Melons arc evidently of the Number 
of the Fruits included in this Cenfure, and as the Induftry of our Gar- 
deners has now brought them to fo low a Price, that it is in the pooreft 
People's Power to do themfelves Mifchief with them, it is a humane 
Office to explain to the World a Method of preventing all this Harm, 
which that great Source of si) Knowledge, the Rsjal Sotiety^ has long 
finte laid the Foundation for. 

We have, in another Place in our AnimadverfionsuponMr.Z)«d!ifysAp- 
ple-Trcc, obfcrvtd, thaiall Fruits areproduced by Means of a male Farina 
impregnating their Embryoj, In (bmc Plants thefe Embryos with the reft 
of the Female Pjris of Generation are placed in the fame Flower with the 
male pjrts. In oihcrs they are placed apart in feprate Flowers, grow- 
ing on different Parts uf the Plant from the Female ones, or thofe which 
umtrfin only the female Parts of Generation. In others thcie female 
Flowers and the male Flowers grow on fcparaie Plants of the ^me 
ftpcclei. The Melon is of the Number of thofe which have the 
nialc and female Flowers on different Parts of the fame Plant ; the 
Mow«ri Ciititiiining only the male Parts, growing on one Part, and 
llMifa tofiuiiiinit only the female Parts on another; li is a very 
t,A\uH\ m»h1 e^fy Obfcrvation, that, of the Number of Flowers on this 
j'ldH', ''>*"■ '^"'y produce Fniit, others not : It is ealy alfo to diftin- 
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gtiifli tlie fruiting Flowers from the others by the Parts contained in 
them. Every Gardener is able to do this at this Time ; and in order to 
the preventing the Plants from producing any of thefe mifchievous Fruit, 
there requires no more than carefully Co pick oif thefc male Flowers as 
foon as they appear J, the Confequence of which will be, that there can 
no Fruit fucceed, unlefs X^t. Abraham y^ifrff/on's Scheme for impregnating 
Women by the Wind ( or Mr. Dudief%^ of impregnating Apple Trees, 
by the fame or fome fuch Means, Ihould unluckily take effcift on them. 
This is an Art not laid down pornively and puniflually in this Form 
in the Tranfaitions, but as it is evidently deduciblc from Precepts de- 
livered there, we could not fail to give it a Place among the ufetul Arts 
for which the World is indebted to the Difcoverics made hy the Royai 
Society ; we are obliged to Mr. PbUlip MilUr of Cbelfea, fot the Light 
the Tranfaflions let into this Affair. The Candour and Modefty of that 
Gentleman will not indeed permit him to take the Difcovery upon him- 
felf, but he very feirly gives it to an anonymous Pcrfon of his Acquain- 
tance, whom, tho' he does not favour us with the Name of, he diftin- 
guifhes by very judicioufly prefixing the Epirfict ingenious to Kis Men- 
tion of him. 

The Gardeners had been long ufed to call thofe Flowers of the Me- , 
Ion and other the like Plants, which did not produce a Fruit to fucceed 
them, by the opprobrious Names oifalfe Flowers :. Mr. Miller acknow- 
ledges that in the memorable Experiment which gives Rife to this noble 
Art, he meant cxadly the contrary of what happened i but Fafls will be 
of Ufe with whatever Intent they are produced. He was informed by 
this ingenious Friend, that thefe falfe Flowers were of na ufe to the 
Plant, and only ferved to draw the Nouriftiment from the true Bloflbnas 
and from the Fruit ; and that if he pulled them off as fooo as they ap- 
peared, his Fruit would be much tlie larger and the finer for it. The in- 
genious Mr. Miller took the Advice of his ingenious Friend ; and wh;ti 
Was the Event ? Why, not thathis Melons were, as he expe^ed,, larger, 
but, that he had no Melons at ill. The Succefc this Experiment had, 
contrary to the Expectation of the PerJijn who made it, is a full Proof of 
the Certainty of the Event of our propofed Art \ and by this we fee 
how little People, who make Expeiimenis, can be fenfiblc of the Eftedts 
the Events of them will one day have. To give the curious Gardener, 
who m^y be willing tO' bring this our Ait into Execution, the. better 
Opinion of the Aifirmations it is founded upon, we fball not only join 

our 
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OUT Affiinticc of th« Succcft f4 k, but add, thit in ell Experineftts con. 
rwmonteA krf tite R^al Swiftf^ the Event may be dqmuicd npoo 
when it fa)l« counter to the Intent and Meaning of the EiperinMnier; 
thV our F»tth ought to be of a moch more limitrd Ktod in regard tb 
thufc Experiments, the Events of which tend to prove the Theories 
they were eflablifl>cd in favour of. 

If any Man fhould tcl) iif, that after all thefe Eacomijms on this 
Alt, the puKing up the Plants, or the not fowing them at all, would an- 
fv/cr the f*mc Purpofe as well, we are not in a Humour to deayit ; but 
it* the Reader will be pleafcd to look upon the ibcietarian Method of 
killing Ratilc-rnakcs, &c. CSc &c. he will iind this to be exactly of a 
Ficcc wtth them, and that wc could not in doing JufUce to the Sode^ 
omit the mention of it. -« 



CHAP. VXII. 

A H^ay to poifcH a Bath ; and a Hiftory of a/ubterranean 

Fly. 



IN flU Books that treat of the Arts in general, the Methods of doing 
hurt are delivered , as well as thofe of doing good : The chymical 
Writers teach us how to prepare Poifons, as well as Medicines for the 
rcftoring of Hrnlth j and in the fame Manner, the Philofophica! Tranf- 
aiftionn, that give us many Proceffcs for the doing good, are not without 
(bmc, for ihc folc Purpofe of doing Mifchicf; of thefe, the great Secret 
that makes the Bufincfs of oor prcfcnt Confidcration, is an Inftancej 
and if we may judge of the mifchicvous ones by this, it will be eafy to 
(oiichidc, timt they are to the full as likely to execute what is intended 
by them, as the good ones. 

The Author, whocotnmuntcates this, is the frequently to be cele- 
I'ntctt Ml . OlanvUL It ftands in the forty-ninth Number of the Tranf- 
u^lliiitM : The McthoJ is this, Let a Woman wafli her Hair with a 
Mlmurr (it hciitcn Eggs and Oatmeal, and go afterwards into a warm 
lliHi, mill flic will [wifiiu the Water to fuch a Degree, that there will be 
« Miiiltiii){ nnlfiimc Smell communicated to it, and a great Quantity of a 
ll^lH uiid lnHhy Sea (Irecn Matter will fwim on it j the whole Body of 
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the Water will alfo partake of this Cblour, and it will taint the very 
Walls, tinging them green and making them (link. 

One would wonder how (o odd a Proeefs a^ this came ever to be found 
out : it is certainly beyond the reach of Reafon or Philofophy to have ar- 
rived at, as there is nothing to lead to it : Probably like all other great 
Difcoveries it was owing to Accident : Neither Oatmeal nor E^gs have 
any bad Smell, unlefs People chofe \o ufe the latter when tney are. 
rotten^ which does not feem very likelyi any more than that they (hould 
ever chufe to wajh their Hair with fo odd a Mixture at all. 

The Author tells us, that the Obfervation was made at the Crofs Bath, 
in the Town of Bath j and he unluckily obferves foon after, that the 
Water of this Bath is apt, in Summer, to cafl up a great Scums he might 
have added, and to fmell fomewhat like rotten Eggs, which is the Cafe 
with all thofe Waters, when a long dry Seafon has rendered them 
ftronger than they are at other Times. We would venture confidera- 
ble Odds, that the Obfervation the Author mentions, was made at this 
time of the Year, and that the Water coming up ftronger and fouler 
than ordinary, and the Heat helping it in fouling the Walls, the good 
old Women of the Place, attributed the Mifchicf to fome wicked 
Creature of their own Sex ; and the good old Woman of an Author 
received it as Gofpel from them; and as fuch communicated it to the 
good old Women of the Royal Society. 

Another Account the Author gives the fame Society, which indeed 
he profeffedly quotes thofc good Women for; this is of the fubterraneous 
Generation of actitain Fly with fcaly Wings, which dans very fwiftly 
in the Water, and is only found in it in the Summer Months ; it lives 
under Water, he tells us, and fometimes bites People; and he aiTures us, 
that the Guides afture him, that it comes up with the Springs, and is 
ibund no where elfe. 

This ftrangc and wonderful Fly is ftill too common ii> the Place this 
Author nu-ntions, at the proper Seafon ; but it is alfo common at the 
fame Time of the Year in every Ditch within a hundred Mile of it. 
It is the Notonedta or Boat Fly : It has a long Probofcis, which it 
will fometimes ftrike into the Fle(h of People in the Water, but the 
Wound is attended with no other Mifchief, than a Minute or two of 
very fevere Pain. 
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CHAP. VII, 

A new Method of learning to Jing. 



HERE b not any of the polite Arts or Accomplifl' 
the Royal Society of London hold below tlicir Notice; we have 
occafionally a Number of Informations and Inflrudions on thefc 
Heads difperfcd thro' their Works : The Subjefl of our prtfcnt Panefy- 
rick ftands fe late as in the four hundred and eighty-fourth Number of 
the Tranfaftions. The World is indebted to the very reverend Dr. 
Doddridge for the Difcovery, and to the very judicious Mr. Baker for 
making its Way into the World by introducing it at the Royal Society, 
and procuring it a Place in the Publications of that Body. '-^J 

The good Doftor, who is eminent on other Occafions for inculcatin#^^ 
his Precepts underlhc Form of Example, tells the World in this Paper," " 
that a Lady in a Frenzy after a Lying-in, found fuch an Alteration in 
the State and Tone of her Nerves, that whereas flie never before had 
any Ear for Mufick, nor any Voice, (he was then capable of finging moft 
amazingly, juftly, and elegantly, a great many fine Pieces of Mofick, 
which her Sifter had learned fomc Time before, tho' (he at that tinu 
paid no regard to them. 

The Doitor goes into the Particulars of the HJftory fo far as to tell u^ 
that the Lady was married ; that her Huftiand was a Brother of the 
Gown, and a Man of Eminence ; and that her Frenzy was afterwards 
cured j with many other Particulars very ncceflary to the Story, and for 
which we refer to the Tranfaftions at large. 

We would not pay fo ill a Compliment to the Doflor's Veracity, or 
his Underftanding, as to fuppofc he related this as a Faft, or believed iC 
to be fo i if wc imagined that he intended it to be received as fuch, 
and even to give himfcif as one of the People who were Witncflcs to itj 
we ftiould be apt to conclude from it, that he had no more Ear for Mu- 
fick than the Lady had ; but there is no rcafon to luppofe that he meanC 
any fuch thing: He does not fo much as fay that any fuch thing really 
happened, he does not affirm that this identical Lady ever did fing any 
■.Tunc at all; he only fays, (he was capable of doing it, as People are of 
doing a tboufand Things that they never did, nor ever will do. It is very 

evident 
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evrdent, that theDodor has a mufical Head, and he has devdfed this* 
ihort Method of teaching G:> neceffary an Accompliihment to the young 
People of his Neighbourhoods We are very forry it proves of fo limit- 
ted a Kind^ as to be only pradicable by the female Sex, and not by them^ 
but after a Lying-in : It is ibmewhat unlucky, that the AccompliOi- 
ment is on this Plan to be acquired only after the Ladies have got them: 
Hufbands^ whereas the great Intent of Teaching it at prefent is the. pro- 
curing them thofc neceffary Evils». If the Doitor will find a Way to- 
conned thiseafy Method of learning to fing as intimately with the being, 
the Father of a Child, as he has with the being the Mother of one, we 
are apt to believe he will find it eafy to have a Number of Pupils. As 
to the natural Impoffibility, it is evidently no greater in one Cafe than 
in the other, and we are not without Hopes that the Author will profits 
himfelf of the Hint and bring it into Pradtice. 

It may not be ami6 to obferve, in regard to the Writings of this re- 
verend Author in general, that we do not intend to extend this Allego- 
rical Meaning to them all i His Account of a Lamb with two Heads^ 
and another Cfeature of the fame Kind fucking a Weather, we fuppofa 
have no Meaning but the.obvious one*. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 



flr*/f B Memh&s nf thit- ittuftrtMs Sodel^ ^voouUt perhaps have been- 
M. larger m thh Head^ if they bad intended to bavefet tbemfelves up at 
Rivais to a certain other Society ; an Event which perhaps nothing 
Muld have fruflrated but the judSiioskjContrivance of making the fama- 
Feople Members tfbotK 



P A R T II. 

Of ANTIQUITIES commemorated in the 
Tranfa<aions of the Royal Society. 



CHAP. I. 

An Account of an Antediluvian Knife. 

T HO' the Works of Nature are the proper Objefts of the Dif- 
quilition of that celebrated Body whofe Works we are com- 
menting upon, they have not denied their Attention to the 
more remarkable ones of Art, when either the Singularity of 
their Strufture, or fome other particular Circumftance relating to them, 
has recommended them to their Infpeftion. Antiquity has been ever 
one of the greateft Pleas on thefe Occafions j and this could never be 
of greater Force, than in regard to the little Utenfil that is the Subjeft 
■of this P.iper : Who could wHh to trace Antiquity farther back than to 
the Antediluvian Ages i and who would not wifh to be informed of 
the Shape and Stru<ilure of Knives, at a Time, when one of the niceft 
Operations, in which a Knife ecu td be requifitc, that of Circumcifion, 
was performed, as that obfolete Book tho Bible tells os, with a p^arp 
Stone. 

Had all thcfe Reafons availed nothing, however, with (he Author, 
there is evidently another that would huve prevailed with him 
to pubUfh the Account -, his Fondnefs of an Opportunity to (hew his 
Poetry. This is a Science the Members of the Royal Society have at all 
Times been famous for; we have a very recent Inftance of it in Mr. 
Baker, a Gentleman as truly eminent in Poetry as in Philofophy, and 
as eager to Oiew hjs Talents in the one as in the other ; a very happy 
inrtance of which, we have in his DiffertLition on the Gramen 'Tremn- 
•ium, in which the moft prejudiced Reader cannot but acknow- 
ledge, 
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k^ptf that bis Poetry k m good as bis Pbiloibpby, and his Phildbphj as 
' bis Poetry* We are ibrry to coojare ap from the Abyis of the earlier 
TfMfzQion$p a Rival to this great Author^ who fcecns to have claimed 
the Praiie of both the Sciences to himiclf alone in that memorable Paper : 
Byf Impartiality is the firil Principle we fet out with, and be the Con- 
ieqaence what it will^ Truth rouft appear. We (hail only (late this 
Gentlcmdn^s Reafoning and his Poetry in a fair Light, and leave the 
ufflaeky Compsriibn to the Reader 

The Account is given in a Paper of Mr. de la Pryms^ publiHied in 
the two hundred and fcvcnty-fifth Number, in which he proves many 
oftbe 'frees now found under Ground in our Morafies, to have been owing 
to the rutting down ourForeAs by the Romans', andin this he very judici. 
oufly inttddiicci this Stciry of Mr. Caniy, of a Knife, which he found 
in one of thcfc very Morafles, and which he is very certain is of Antedi- 
luvian Ori(;in, bccaufc fome Roman Tools, and feveral Coins of the 
Kmpcror yc/pntian, were found in the fame Place, The Haft, he tells 
u^, wan made of very hard black Wood, with a Cap of Copper or Brafs 
At the one End, and a Ring of the fame Metal at the other. The Blade, 
bo f^yHf wan mouhlring away, fo that he got another put into it, on 
which he cuufed to be infcribed ihcfe truly Bakerian Lines > 

Rvirfince No'i Flood was I left. 

My old Blade is confwn% but this is the Haft. 

The Author unluckily has forgot to inform us what Metal the old 
Dlado wan made of: Ah to the Wood of the Haft, he miglit have been 
adiircili that wimtcvcr Colour it was of when made, n would be very 
huts K\y bo black when he found it, without going back to Uic Antedv* 
luvliiii Wot Id fur thoTime of its being buried there^ 



C H A ?• IL 
Vi^nft that tht City ^Norwich was once a Sea Port. 

IV U itMl w ihout Reafon, that Norwich htS| fince the Days of Mr. 
rtftli^^i^H^ b^vn Crtllcvl tU Gty o/Hlmdtrs I if wc examine that great 
livli^f^llMH Mf MlUiln, the TranfiicitiQOS of the R^jal Society, publiOied 
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JInce the Time when the fage Mr. Arderm, under the Pitronage of 
the equally fageMr, Baier, became a Corrcfpondent of that Body j we 
fliall find more than ten Times as many ftrangc and wonderful Events 
dated from this City, as from any City of the World. 

It was Time, after having recorded in thefe immortal Wotks, the 
ieveral Miracles, Difcoveries, and Improvemenis of this City and its 
Inhabitants, to fay fomething of' the Place, that it might not be 
Amous only for what it produced, but have fome Share in the Renown 
itfclf. The ftrangeft Things that can be devifed, are of all others tlie 
fitteft for the Entertainment of the Ri>yal Society. Mr. Arderon^ per- 
feiftly informed by Mr. Baker of this Turn in the Body he was to oblige, 
and by obliging whom alone, the Place of his Nativity could be exalted 
to tlie Honour he afpired to raife it to, fets out with telling tbcm, that 
tho" an inland Town at prefent, he is convinced it was once a famous 
Sea-Port ;and that as to the Time of its becoming othtrwife, he is of Opi- 
nion, that it Wis -when the German Ocean broke its Way thro' the famous 
Ifthmus, wl'tcb once joined England io France ; at which Time he 
quotes /^fry?(?^iJ« to prove, that many Places which had before been Sea> 
became dry Land. Tiiis is liis firft Argument for Norwich having been 
once a Sea-Port. 

His fecond is of a very different Kind; he obferves, that there are 
Hills ntzT Nornvich-y that in thofe Hills ihere is Marie or rather Chalk, (fo. 
he cxprcffes himfe:fjand that in this Marie there are hunzAz great ^an- 
tit) of Sea-Shells ; thefe, he tells us, Ue level with many Pans of ihe 
Ground in Norwich ; And this, he oblervcs, whatever Iiis former Ar- 
gument might do, fctms to put the M.ittcr out of all Difpute, and 
prove that Norwich was once a Sea-Port -, tho' he acknowledges, that 
both the Shells and the Ground on which Norivi cb {{inds, isatprefent 
about a hundred and two Feet above the Surface cf the Sea. 

His third Reafon is, that fix or feven Yards below the Stratum' 
of Shells, there are found vaft Quantities of Stags Horns, of a great 
Size. 

Such are this Gentleman's Arguments, allcdged in Proof of fo re- 



markable a Fad, the Credit and Force of which feem much 



upon 



an Equality with the refl of the very numerous Works of the fame Au- 
thor, which Hand in the lame honourable Company. As to the Faifl 
of there having once hctn fuch an Jflbmus as he depends upon for the 
Meaos of the Cataiiiophe which has robbed Novmcb of the Sea that 
U utd, 
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iifci to kifs its Toe, wc fliall leave it XoVerftegan and him to prove. It 
\\\\\ anfwer all our Purpofes, to obfcrve, that whatever may appear to 
be the natural Confeqococe of the breaking of the Sea thro* it, to him 
and lo the Royal Society^ wc arc aflurcd, that fuch an Accident, if it 
cvcrr had happened, could oeither have funk the Sea about Norwich a 
hundicd Feet perpendicular, iKKhavcraifedjY(7r:£?/Vi& a hundred Feet out 
of tJ,c SiU. Which of theic two Qrcumftances, the Author fuppofes, 
icdly to have happened^ we arc unhappily left in the Dark ; but as to 
tlu^ Faol, it i> c!ear enough that while Water was fluid, no fuch won- 
dcrtul Event cv^aU have been the Cbnfequence of fuch a Rupture, <^ 
n Neck of Land Joining an Itlind of the Size of England^ every Way 
die fur rounded bv it* 

As to hi>^ tecoiu! Argunient, that Shells arc found in the Hills near 
K^'f^uh^ and thercfvHC^ that the Sea muft once have been there, and 
the 1 o\xn a Scu-Port; wc pcrfeaiy agree with him, that it is a Proof 
t'>Jt Sea Water orcc coveted the Ground there ; but we are apt 
tv> lur^v^c^ that thi$ happened £>me Time before Norwich was built. 
Wc are tv>ld^ in a Bv.H>k that moft People are fond of being thought to 
j\ivr tome it^t cf Ortdii to^ that there was a Time when the Water co- 
vcicii the Tojxi of the hijhetl Mountains: And we have Proofs in thofc 
vciy Mountain>\ of the Truth of the Hiftory ; as Sea-Shells arc at this 
1 ime found buiicvi In the Earth at the greateft Heights on them. 

Mr. .i^J^rrffi telUu$ at* Dr. i^i^A'sy^/r/Z^/f affirming fomething that 
nuv^l>t uukc ^igainll hi$ $y tletn : It is a Term that might have been 
Ipjted Iht wvcn Mr. ^IriitnH and Dr. Leigh i tho' the latter (hould have 
Ihvh in t^o Wiong^ and the former (hould have been told fo : He 
l|s\»ka «lv>nt a$ ciuUy and OKxieitly alfo of Dr. Woodward for his 
Svll\in. iho* it is from this very Author alone^ that he had iearned to 
\a\\\^\\ k\\ iho i'thcr } and continues firm in his own Opinion, that the 
\\\\\ IIn \\<\\\\\ Kuiuvl in ihefe Hdls, area Proof of the Town near them 
lM\n»)\ \\\\w A Sca-lVrt. In Contradi<^)ion to ihcic foolijb Authors, let 
IH inlvrthic ii Utile liither ujxui the wife Mr. jirderons Principle: Wc 
llihl l\illil, t\H*klC| and Oifter-SheUs in vaft Abundance near Warwick^ 
MMil ih,u in A>/t^Ai level with nunv of the Streets of that Town : What 
lliiii iiMi l»o nuMO cvi\lcnt| than that irarocick was once a Sea-Port: 
M^/.'./.iltoiJi. in itn Ncii^hlHUirhood abundance cf Bivalves, as well as 
III! hlii'iii il JJlh IIm tuid Kk'hinitcs (rxcrpt about Noncicb) arc no where ^ 
I'lt-Mliliil lift ntiii ^t^ijf^rdi WhMt can be more evident, therefore, than 
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I hat Oxford ^Vi^ Stafford^ as well as fVariotck and Norwich, were Sea-r 
Ports, at the Time of tlic breaking of this Ifthmus : Nay, let us 
carry it a liiilc fartlier: Examine the Strata throughout the greater 
Part of tliis Kingdom, and (iie Remains of Sea Produflions are found in 
them i wc appeal then to Mi.jirderon, therefore, if any tiling can be more ■ 
evident, than that the whole Illand was one great Sea- Port, before the 
Time of the breaking of tliis memorable ^imaj, which, therefore, ioJned in 
tills Manner two Seas that were but one before. Thii Gentleman muft not 
take it amifs, that in commenting upon his Paper we take up his Man- 
ner of Reafoiiing ; it is a Trick the difcerning Reader will catch us at 
on many other Occafions ; excepting; always the Papers of the Patron of 
this Norfolk Genius, whole Manner ot Reafoning we fliall alio attempt, 
if at any Time we meet with a Paper of hi , in which we can dillovcr 
any Manner of Rejfoning at all. 

To fee, however, how tar this great Difcoveryof Mr. Arderoti?. may 
be carried, let us peep fom our owu Doors uito others the moll diAant 
Parts of the Wcirhl : Our own priv;itc^ Culieflion furnlihes Inftances 
of Fo/fil FfSiuTictili from Ijpahan^ Peclines from Mtlati^ GrypbiteiUova 
Neujiat, and Ecbiniits iwai Grenoble. Nay, the vtty Top of Carmel 
furniihes us witli abundance of Z-tJ/^/J^j yudaici^ which are not petri- 
fied Olives, as Mr. Arderon was once of Opinion, before the dcfpifed 
Woodward had taught him otherwilc ; but the evident Rr mains of a Sea 
Animal. 'Vht Alps ^x\d Pyrenaan Mountains alio aifoid abundance of 
Dcntalia ; and we do not know of a Mountain in the Woild, in which 
there have been loieiablc Opportunities of enquiring, wlitre Remains 
of Sea Animals have not been found. What is more under;i:iblethcn^ 
on the fagacious Mr. Ardcrm'-i Plan, than that the whole Globe of the 
Earth was once a Sea-Port as well as the City of Nor'wicb. 

Let us not condemn him, however, without the fairefl: Hearing; let us 
connedl his fccond and his third Arguments together. From the firll, of 
Shells being found on a Level with the Streets of A'brii'ifi.hefeems to inf;r» 
that they once lived quietly there; and that, therefore, Norwich^ 
■which now (lands ib near them, was a Sea-Port. His Argument is 
this ; thefe Creatures are Irhabicai.ts of the Sea, and therefore the Sea 
muft have been where they are : And he adds, Siags Horns are alio 
found there; from which wc hope he means to infer, that Stags were 
ODce Inhabiunts of tiie Waters, and lived there ' too ; clie it does not 
H 2 iecta 
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f«m that he means any thing at all by it. Now, if he will prove to ■ 
i», that Stags are, or ever were Water Animals, wc believe we may 
venture to allow him all the reft. 

We are not to omit, however, tlio* this Gentleman has happened not 
lo hit upon it, that the Situation of thefs Horns in the Earth, feems lo 
point out a very different Origin of them, according to the Societarian 
Authors: Whoever will look back into the earlier Works of this moll: 
wifc* id judicious Body, will find frequent Menuon of a terrible Mon- 
flcr Called the Mdmmouih, a Quadruped of enormooa Size, that lives 
under Ground, and hollows liimlelf out Paths and Caverns in the Moun- 
tains J wcare not told, indeed, tliai this Creature has Horns like a Stag, 
otherwife there would remain little Room to doubt, but that thefe Horns 
belonged to fbmc of tiiis Species, who had in this Place carried on iheir 
Bunows under the very Bed of the Ocean ; for Mr. Arderon tells us, 
tbty lie ^m or fcven Yardt under the Strata of Shells : in fhort, there 
rtquircs rmthing to the convincing all the World, that thefe Horns be- 
longed to thisfubterrancan Quadruped, but the proving thatfuch a Crea- 
ture once exited. 

In the mean Time, however, as this great Author frankly confcflcs, 
that it is beyond his iitmoft Endeavours to find out a Reafon for their be- 
ing there j perhaps it may not be amifs to give him one. In the firft 
Place then, wc are to inform him, that they are neither the Remains 
•f a fubmarine nor of a fubterranean Creature, nor (which is fomewhat 
more furprizinj*) of any Creature that is at this Time an Inhabitant of 
this Iflaiid, They belong, like ihofe found in many other Pjirtsof this 
Ifland, to an American D.cr; and tho' frequently found FoJltl, have 
not yet been met with any where, except at contidcraWe Depths. 

That in like Manner the Shells, found in the Stratum he mentions, as 
we find by the Accounts oi Enquirers of another Kind than Mr. Ar- 
dtrm, arc many of them fuch as arc not found any where in our Scas; 
but that like the Nautilui's frequent in our Clay-Pits about London^ iho* 
Nacivci only of the At chipe/ago^they ire fuch as muft have been brought 
ftom ellcwhcre, to the Place where they now lie, inilead of having, as 
he imay^incs, once lived thcrC} and finally, that the v.ift Clufters of Horns 
found ((>^.cihcr, not only in this Pit, but in ail the other Pins o( Eng/and 
wlicre any have been found at all, evince, that they were not left by the 
Animali ihcy belonged lo in the Placet where ihcy are now found, bu( 
have by fomc Mcani been brought together there. If Mr. Arderon has 

Under- 
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Undcrftanding enough to receive Conviftion from this, that Matters are 
not at all as he dated them, nor thefe the native Places of the Shells he 
finds there, he will find his Opinion of Norwich having been once a 
Sea-Port, to be about as well efiabli{hed on his Arguments, as the Sy^ 
(lems of his Brother Societarians ufually are. 

As to the Fa<ft, of Shells being found in every Part of the World as 
well as about Norwich^ it is indifputable ; it is equally certain, that 
^hereever they are found. Water muft have at one Time overflowed, 
fince there is no other pofiible Means of their being brought there; and 
fince they are found in every Part of the Earth, the Tops of the higheft 
Mountains not excepted, that overflowing of Water mufl: have been 
oniverfal j and the Earth which now forms the Tops of thofe Moun- 
tains, muft, as well as every other Part of the Globe, have been covered 
by it. The Force of fo immenfe a Body of Water muft have been fuf- 
ficient to carry every Thing that was loofe along with it, and that to any 
Diftance : The Horns of Deer, are Things as likely, from their Figure, 
to entangle with one another, as any Thing one can conceive, and 
they might be left in any Place where the Motion of the Waters chanced 
to abate : They might fubfide about Norwich, as well as any where elfe ; 
a Stratum of Earth might be formed below, about, and over them, by 
loofe earthy Matter fufpended in, and now fubfiding from the fame 
Fluid which brought them thither ; and after all this, a fucceeding 
Body of Water from the fiime great Scource, might bring the Shells he 
mentions, and lodge them upon the new formed Stratum ; after which^ 
frefti earthy or chalky Matter might fubfide upon them, and form the 
covering of Earth that has preferved them to this Time, and will prefervc 
tlicm much longer, where they are not expofed to the Air by Digging. 
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t) ho(fy V9§U ioaht^ but ihat tiare are tmong tfit Member $ of tbt 
Royal Society, Perfonsable to inform' tBe World in the mtffi emi* 
nent Manner on this Head ; but there are two very fubftantiaf 
\ Reafons again/i its having been done : The one^ that Medical Cafes are not 

the immediate Bufinefs of the Royal 6k>ciety ; the other ^ that the Perfons 
wsoji ready to write on all SubjeSls there ^ are not the Perfons mofk able. 
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III. 



Of MEDICAL CASES, defcribed in the 

Transactions of the Royal Society, 



CHAP. I. 

Of Worms in the human Bladder. 

INNUMERABLE ahnofl have be«n the Authors who have 
written of the Worms in the Inteftines, and we have not had a few 
who have given us Accounts of other Monfters there, fome with 
two Heads, fome with never a one ; fome with four Legs, fome with fiy, 
and feme with fifty; Monfters which whoever will believe their Ac- 
counts muft fuppofc were created only to plague and torment us, fince 
they are Uke nothing ehe in the animal World, and have Weapons af- 
figncd them fit for no other Purpofes ; and "which would go a great Way 
toward the bringing equivocal Generation into Credit again, as nothing 
is more certain than that there have been no parent Animals like them. 
A very great Author in this Way, Dr. Tanner, a Gentleman whofe 
great Modefty makes him conceal his Name, and has prevented him 
from becoming Intherto a Member of the Royal Society, tho* every 
Way qualified to make a good and ufcful Member of that Body, gives tis 
at the End of every News Paper, along with an Account of his Penny 
Pills for dcftroying thefe noxious Vermin, a great Number of very cu- 
rious Figures of this Kind ; but all this is nothing to the Difcovery of 
his great Rival in the creating Art, Dr. Turner, who not only excels this 
Daily Advertiftr, but every Miracle-making Gi'rwiin of the Epheme- 
rides. Thcfe People, fond of crowding more and more Wonders on 
the World, have racked their Brains to find out new Figures of Ani- 
mals only, bat Dr. Turner has found out a new Place for them; and is 
«he only Author upon the Lift of Tranfaftion Writets that has iniro- 
I duced 
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duced the Knowledge of their inhabiting the Urinary Bladder, as well as 
the Intcftincs. 

The Doftor not expefting to be believed, in Regard to fo wonderful a 
Thing upon his own lingle Evidence, produces two Cafrs of this Kindt 
which, to the immortal Honour of the Philofophical Tranfadions, are 
recordtd in the three hundred and ninety-firft Number of them. 

The one is of a Woman who had voided, by the Urinary Paflages^ 
a Miggol with a crufly red Galea over the Head, and with a forked Tail. 
This Miracle however we have no better Authority for, than thatthe 
Woman fhewed the Dotlor the Maggot, and told him the Hiflory of it. 
It is very pofliblc that the Story might be a known Falfuy ; and not lefs 
polfiblc, that if the Woman who told it him believed it to be true, 
her whole Grounds for believing it fo might be the finding this Anima* 
in llic Pot after making Water, in which Cdfe it might perhaps 
have been there unobfcrved before, or if not, might have been voided 
the other Way. The Hcxapodc Worms of fome of the Beetle Kind, 
particularly the common Meal- Worm, have been voided by Stool 
by many People, and Dr. Turwr's Judgment, fuppofing this to 
have been the Cafe, docs not feem to have been fo very accurate, but 
that he might polTlbly have miftaken a Hexapode for a common Mag- 
got. 

The Doilor, as if confclous that this Relation was liable to bcdifputedi. 

prcfixcB to it another at Icafl: as wonderful, but of which he pretends to 

Bavc aconfidcrablymorc circumftantial Account.He ttlls usofaChild of 

Bxtecn Months old, brought to him for Advice,wbich had for many Days^ 

libotircd under violent CompUints, miibken for Convulfions, and with 

I Difficiilly of voiding the Urine. The Apothecary, he tells us, on 

l^iriiiiJE ihc Cliild one Day, obfcrvcd an extraneous Matter at the Apcr- 

^rc of the Urethra, wliich lie took hold of with a proper InArumenc 

l>d cxirat^lcd wiilujut DiOlcuUy; when he had got it out. he found it 

FJO tic * Worm, whicii with great Surprize he carried to the Dotftor, 

ivh'i lelli ii» that I)c examined and mcalurcdit carefully, and that it was 

|||# Worm oC Chc fame Kind with the common ones of the Inteftincs» 

[ Hfually voided by Cliildren by the Anus, and was four Inches long, per- 

^IfaCtly likt un Jurtb-worm, A.nd of a white Colour. Tiie Doiflor tells 

, ilirit Ji4Ving dirctlcd proper Mcdicinei (wc hope they were proper 

1 1 (fidvUroy Wornn in tlic illaddor) he examined all the Particulars of the 

lUUliutt with llic umioft Accuracy, and Ibund that the Worm had 

flicwn 
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icwn itlelf double at the Aperture of the Uretlim, and had been ex- 
traded without Pdin. We Ihould have been vadty obliged to him if 
he would have given us as pumflual an Account of the Way this Worm 
got into tlie Bladder as he has of that by which it got out. 

We had Hkc to have called this an Inftance of Sagacity in an Author 
not to be equalled j but the Philofophical Tranfadlions will have no Ab- 
furdity unparalleled, nor do the moft ingenious Men, when they write 
for their Tranfadtions, feem to care to get out of the common Road of 
the reft. We find in the hundred and lirft Number, an Account of 
about two hundred round Stones taken out of the urinary Bladder of an 
Ox ; Dr. yobnfon gives the Account of them, and tho' we are told that 
they were foluble in Aquafortis, and compofed of a brown ftony Matter 
covered with a pearly Cruft, yet Dr. Lijler^ who was of the Number erf" 
thofe who examined them, declares that till he had read Wedel'tui oft 
Stones found in the different Parts of Animals, he took them to be Eggs 
of Infers, 



CHAP. n. 

Of a Boy who eat immoderately. 

VERY thing that isftrangc is the Bufincfs of the R<ryal Soci^iy ; 
every Cafe in Phyfick appears ftrange to a Man who has had very 
littkPradice in it j and if we add to this, that every Phyfician who has Ht- 
tlePraflice, imaj;ines that the makinghimfdf known by means of the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfa^ions, is the Way to have more, we (hall wonder that 
there are not more medical Cafes publiflied there, rather than that there 
are fomany. What Phyfician who isinconfiderablc Bufmcfs, or who 
but attends an Hofpital, could not, if he thought it worth while, fur- 
nifh a whole Tranfaftion a Month filled with fuch Accounts ? 

We give this cafual Hint by way of putting People in mind that no- 
body wiihcs to fee medical Cafes there, unlefs they be very Angular ones 
indeed, and fuch as mjy convey fome Knowledge to medical People 
themfelves, which they had not before ; what we have to add in regard 
to the prcfcnt Subjedl of our Animadverfions, which ftands fo late as 
in the three hundred and fixty-eighth Number of the Tranfailions, is, 
I 2 that 
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that, when fuch Cafes are printed in thofe Works, we would always- 
wifh tliem to be printed as this is ; that is, to be printed in fuch. 
IVIanner as to exprefs, that their Authors know as little of their Pro* 
fcffions as other Authors in the fame Works do in theirs. 

The Bufinefs of this Paper is to inform us, that a Boy eat a great deaL 
We are very carefully informed of the Quantity of Beef, Pudding and 
Applc-Pye that he (wallowed ; this was the Miracte to be related, and 
til is the Authors have not £iiled in ; they have told us,, however, to 
tl)e no little Abatement of the Miracle,^ that the poor Creature vomited 
up every thing he fwallowed, almofl a3 loon. as it was down : For our 
own Parts, we fliould not have thought it a Thing of any Confcquence 
to be fo exadl in the Quantity of Food fwallowed, by a Perfon whofe 
Appetite was continual, and who kept nothing upon his Stomach, it 
might be almofl whatever could be provided for him, but w^e could 
wifli to fee Phyficians call things by their right Names, and not tell the 
World in Capitals, that they do not know the Diftindions of the Bufi- 
nefs of their own Profeflion: There are fcarce lefs than three Dodors 
concerned in this wondcrfaJ Paper ; one who writes it, one who com- 
municates it, and one who has the Care of printing it \ and yet we fee 
this Cafe, in which the Patient vomittedup all he had eat, and had a con- 
tinual Dcfirc for more, which he immediately threw up ag.]ia in the 
fume Manner, called a Bulimy \ as this Name of the Difcafe ftands only 
in the Title, perhaps the Author of the Paper wilLdifclaim it, and leave 
the Secretary to the Royal Society^ who fometimes has the Office of 
giving Nnmcs to the Children he fends forth into the World, to anfwer 
for it \ be this as they can fettle it among them, all that we have to ob- 
fcvrc is, that a Canine Af^etiie tiiiA a Bulimy^ iho' thefe Gentlemen 
fccin to fuppofc them only the fame Difcafe under two Names, are two 
vrry different ones i different in the Caufes, Symptoms, and Confequenccs*. 
It ib not our nudncfs to enter into medical Difquifitions here, but we may 
in a (cvr Words remind thofe Gentlemen, that there is one very ob- 
vioii'i Dlflin^tion between them, which is, that in the Canine Appetite 
the Kood fwallowed is vomitted up again, in the Bulimy it is not. Ik' 
itf'prniN C(niino revomuntur Cibi^ in Bulimo nullus Jit vomitus^ are the 
W';fd*j of all the accurate Writers on Difeafes, and yet thefe Authors,. 
'^\\i*u liicy arc telling ui that the Boy vomited all he eat, call the. Cafe a. 
Bulimy . 

CKCAfi:. 
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G H A P. III. 

Aneafy Way of takit^ a Vomit. 

TH E World is obliged to the very learned and ingenious Dr. ili&- 
ther for this curious and ufeful Difcovery. The Dodlor indeed' 
unluckily gives us an Example infteadof the Rule \ but as all Rules are 
deduced from Example, we have the Ground- Work to go upon, andir 
is our own Fault if we do not make out the reft. It is only neceilary 
to the Succefs of the Prefcription, that the Perfon be married,, in which* 
Cafe, as Man and Wife are one Flefh, one of them may at any Time 
take the Medicine in order to its Operation on the other. The Author 
aflbres us, that the Wife of a Gentleman of his Acqalntance wouU 
vomit very regularly and eafiiy, on feeing her Hufband take an emetick 
©raught, and that the Dofe being not fufHcient to work on two People^, 
the Huiband in this Cafe was not all affeded by it \ but if it was on hi&» 
own Account that hetook.it, he found it neceflary to take^nother*. 

CHAP. IV. 

A DiJfertaPion on- tht Plka Polonica'. 

WE have been obliged in the Courfe of this Work to take No^ 
tice of many of the Papers of the Philofophical Tranfadions^. 
in which the Authors have given very wrong Accounts of the Subjeds 
tliey treat of : We produce this, as an Inftance of a very different Kind,, 
a Paper in which there is no Error in regard to the Subjeft 5 and would 
propofe it as a Model to all fucceeding Writers of Memoirs of the R^yai 
Society :. The Imitation is eafy, and the Succefi certain : The whole Se- 
cret of avoiding fpcaking erroneoufly on. the Thing to be treated of, is 

to fay nothing about it. 

The Paper we would propofe as a Model on this Occafion, ftands in 
t&e four hundred and eighty-third Number, and is written by Mr. yo- 
Jfffb ./ImeSy EcUow of the Royal Society^ and Secretary to the Society of 

Aintiquaries 
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Antiquaries, London. This Gentleman bad fhewn lo the Royal Society 
the matted Hair of a Wom.in, which had grown to the Length of one 
hundred and nine Inches : The Society had thanked him for the Sight, 
and Ibllicited his Opinion as to the Subjet^l. On the Day of their next 
Meeting he produced a very particqlar Differtation on it ; in this he very 
puniflually informed them, that the Woman to whom it belonged, was 
of a genteel Fi^mily, that flie lived in Staffordfiire, and had fuffered in the 
Civil Wars; that I,ier Mother's maiden Name was j^lice Goldfmftb, but 
her own maiden Name was Hanr.ab Banby, that (he was born in White,- 
chapely and baptii:ed at Atdgate Church, that ihe had had foar Htif- 
bands, the fiift of wliich was Nicholas Woodcock, but her Name was 
now Hannah Crcmes. 

This, Sir, is Mr. Ameis Diflertation on the Plica Polonica, addrefled 
to Dr. Mortimer^ read at the Royal Society's next Meeting, received 
with their Applatde, and printed in their Tranfadions. 



CHAP. V. 
^ miraculous Cure for frejh Wmndt, 

THIS isa Remedy taken from the wgelablc World; itis publiihed 
in the hundred and fcvcnteenth Number of thcPhilofopbicalTranf- 
aftioHB, and the World is obliged to that ever memorable Knight Sir 
George Mackenzie for it. It was difcovered to him in the Way of moil 
of the old Phyfick of the World, according to fome Authors, that is, by 
the Brutes. 'I'hc Plant is the Lanca/hire Afphodell, the Afphodelui Lan~ 
taflria Ferus of yobrifon, as Sir George fays, tho' he tells us it grows in 
Foreibf utvi yebnfoa makes it an Inhabitant only of rotten MoralTes; 
(hit liowcvcr is of fmall Confcquence, be the Plant what it will, or 
grow where it will, its Effe<5ts are fuiBciently afcertained, and thcfe arc 
■aW a Keyal Society need take any Care about. He fays, it is fo miracu- 
loui a Vulnerary, that but to touch it^ is to be healed ; and for Con- 
vi^trjn, afTiircs us, that the Deer, when wounded, only run to this 
PUiit, and lie down upon it, in order to cure themfclves. S'\t George^ 
iMJt al>r»vc learning from ihc Brute Creation, made a Salve with the Herb 
with iJuttcrund Wax, which he tells us had no Fault, but that it healed 
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a Wound too quickly. Ought not one to fufpcft from this, that Sir 
George was a Surgeon ? 

We are vaftly apt to fufpeft two Things, in regard to this miraculous 
Matter j the one is, that Sir George, or fomebody for him, ftole this 
Account of its Virtues on the Deer, from the old Story of the Goats 
of Mount Ida, curing themfelves of their Wounds by the Dittany that 
grows there ; the other, that if ever the Ointment mentioned was madc^ 
the Wax and Butter had more Effedl in the Cure than the Afphodell. 



CHAP. VI. 
Of a Child terribly wounded in in Mother tVomb, 

INNITMER'ABLE have been the Stories of Legs and Arms 
broken, nay and loft in their Mother's Womb, without any Bo- 
dy's being able to find what was become of them ; of fraftured Sculls 
and torn Flcfli of Infants, and a thoufand other Maimings of the fame 
Kind, from the Mother's Imaginations, and from terrible Sights expofed 
to her : the incredulous World have laughed at fuch fort of Stories,, 
but when we have produced one from fo inconteftable an Authority 
as the Philofophical Tranfaftions, People we hope will know better what 
fort of Judgment to form of them. This amazing Hillory ftands in the 
two hundred and twenty-firA Number of that moft emiiieat CoUedion, 
and runs thus. 

A female Child was born with a Wound in the Breaft four Fingers 
long and an Inch broad. The Operator no fooner faw it than he aiked 
the Mother if (lie had never been frighted with any thing about her 
Breaft, for that the Child had a Mark of a Wound there: The Hint 
was no fooner given than the good Woman, eager to have a ftrangc 
Story in her Family, declared flie had, five Months before, heard a Re- 
port of a Man's killing his Wife by givijig her a Wound in the Breaft : 
Ay, there it is, replied the Do€lor, you Iiave loft your Child by it. The 
Infent bled to death ; and the Doftor communicftied the Story as he 
ohofe to tell it to the Royal Society : in his Account he tells them, that 
the Strength of Imagination in the Mother had given the Wound, and 
afiiires the Society, that he had convinced the good Woman of the 

Wound** 
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pound's being of long (landing, from its Appearance, and from ibmc 
Contujiom that happened to be aboat it, tbo* it had not killed the Child 
i\\\ it came into the Air. 

It was in vain that fomc unlucky Body aikcd how the Knife came 
into the Woman's Womb to make the M^rks that fome People 
had plainly difcovered, of two or three different Slaihings in the Wound, 
The Society reafoned upon it, they gave it entirely for the Truth of 
the Relation, and very judiciouly determined, that the Abfcnce of the 
Object that had occafioned the Difirtcr was nothing, for that a Woman 
might as eafily inflift a Wound on her Child by hearing of fuch a thing 
as by feeing it. Could the Dortor have evaded pratling, ail might have 
gone well, but he unluckily confelicd afterwards that the Wound was 
given by one of his own Inftrumenis, tho' he had perfedly convinced 
the old Woman at the Goffiping, and the other old Women of the 
Royal Society^ that it had happened by impoflible Means. 

CHAP. VII. 

An Account of a Stone cut out of a Woman s Womb. 

TH E World is obliged to the often to be celebrated Dr. Beat Sac 
tliis very curious and accurate Communication. It ftands in the 
nineteenth Number of the Tran (anions : The Author affurcs us, that 
himfclf faw the Stone, and examined it very carefully. Its Weight, he 
fuyii, was near four Ounces ; its Size, as appears from his Defcription, 
about thut of a Goofc's Egg, its Colour wluic, and its Shape ovaj, iu 
flurftco ftnooth, its Ends, one blunt and the other more pointed. 

He tclU u«, that the Stone was taken out of the Womb by Incifion, 
Miitl the Woman perfe<aiy well cured afterwards, tho* (he had carried 
l( with cutream Pnin eight or nine Years. 

Miiiiy (liicwd Sufpicions occur on the pcru(ing this Account. In the 
ft*(l Mlicc, the Womb being a pretty odd Place for a Stone to be pro- 
<l(R«d in, it It not extremely probable that a Member of the Ri^al Sq- 
tifty, cvn th(/ he had pcrt'ormed the Operation himfclf, might hare 
immIv ■ fmall Miftako between the Womb and the urinary Bladder ! or 
iutuidly, U it not polViblc, from its Size and its Weight, confidered 

to- 
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fogether, that it might not be a Stone at all ; four times four Ounces 
would have been but a very moderate Weight for a real Stone of that 
Size. It will be aflced then amongft thefe Sufplcions, what are we to 
fuppofc this Body to have been ? If its Struflure will not inform us 
fijfliciently of this, from the very curious and inquifitive Doctor's never 
having enquired into it, let us confider whether its Place will help 
us. 

We have an Account in the two hundred and eighty-fifth Number 
of thefe very Tranfaflions, of a Woman's laying Eggs. Olaus JVormius 
is called in to teftify this, and aflures the World, that the Egg prefer- 
ved at this Time in the Mufeum of the King of Denmark, was laid by 
a Woman, and was immediately after the Delivery, brought to him by a 
Perfon of unqueftionable Credit, and the F;idt confirmed to him by 
many more. We are told, that the Woman was delivered of tw» 
Eggs with all the Pains of Child-birth ; the Neighbours, who were 
prefent at this remarkable Delivery, broke one of the Eggs and found jl 
Yolk and White in it as in a Hen's Egg, and they faved the other, 
which fell into his Hands, and from him got into the famous Muiiam, 
where it is now preferved along with a petrified Child, which we are 
told was cut out of its Mother's Belly after it had lain there twenty-eight 
Years; and is now in the lower Parts as hard as any Stone, and in the 
upper Part like Gypfiim, and which wcare aiTuredln this very Paper of 
the Tranfiidions is evidently a real human Foetus, and not any thing 
artificial. 

Now putting all thefe Things together, may we not reafonably de- 
termine, thai a ftony Egg, or, if we muft ufe the fucietarian Term, a 
petrified Egg, might as cafily be produced in a Woman's Womb as a 
I petrified Child ; or, if we have a mind rather to tnke the other Side of 
, the Queftion, may we not be allowed to fuppofe that as this Stone of 
Dr. Beets was, according to his own Dcfcription, of the very Shape, 
Size, Colour, Weight, &c. of /^orm/Kj's Woman's Egg ; that it was 
really an Egg too, only as there happened not to be a Duplicate of it 
as there was in the other Cafe, the Dodor's Prudence would not fuffer 
him to convince himfclf by breaking it, and fo finding the White and 
Yolk, that it really was fo. What Pity that Women will be fo ab- 
furd to produce but one Specimen of a Kind in Things of this 
laipartaQce. 
' K If 
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If any Bddy (hould pretend here to objeft to the Improbability of 
^ Eggs ard Sioncs, and petrified Children being produced in human 
[ Uteri, we mny aniwct him in the Language of the very fagacious Mr. 
j Ma':fr, that there are every Day fo many Things found to be true 
^ which were once fuppofed noi io, that it becomes a wife Man not to 
think any thing impotrible. As lo the prefcnt Ctfe indeed, why may 
not a Woman in Scmerfetfiin produce and bring forth Stoncp, or a Wo- 
man in DiTimark Eggs, as well as a Woman at G'ydalmin Rabbiis ? 
Here is Fact for Fatfi, Evidence enough in our Favour, and doubt- 
\tk one of them is to the full as true as the other. If wc would reafoa- 
on the Subjed, let us quote the Idteil Work of (hat great Njturaliil. 
Monf. dt Reaumur, Wciare there told of an amorous Intimacy betweeii; 
a male Rabbit and a Hen, from which that ingenious Author was in 
great Hopes of feeing either feathered Rabbiis, or hairy Chickens ; and. 
why may we not fufpeifl a like ; Familiarity between a Male of that 
Specie?, and a Female of our own, the Refult of which, according to 
the RraumurJan Method of Reafonlng, ought to be no other than i. 
feathered Embryo Man ; or if an Abortion, as appears to have been the 
Cale in regard to one of ihcfe Women, or a Pctrifadion, as in the other, 
which happened at a Time while the Embryo was in its unhatched Sutc» 
what ftiould happen but what we cxaiflly are informed did happen ia 
thefe Cafes, ihc bringing forth a fair Egg in the one, and the retain* 
ingK petrified one in the other ; the Icaft we can allow to the Male 'iShare 
in ihc Ftrtus being, that it ftiould be included, for fome Time at lcaft» 
in an Egg, tl o' if the Ladies had gone on their Time regularly, it is 
ut leaA IS likely they inigl.t.havc biought forth Chiidreo, as that Reau*- 
mur'ti Hen flwuld have anfwered his Exptdtations. 

Wc are not to [wfs over, without its due Share of Pralfc, the Bcgin- 
ninjt of (hia verv curious Paper, it is on the Sabjeitof Petrifaiflion as well 
n% (he tcit. The Author tells us, that a compleat Knowledge of the 
Niiiirc of PetrifaClion would be very agreeable, and a regular Defcriptio» 
nf iho Piocrln by which it is performed, from firft to lafl, would be 
o( the ntmoit Mtwr nt. For he argues, that if it lay in the Power of 
Mjn 10 liiiilc I'clnfflilion at his PIcafure, and to dired anj order 
ihr l*fntT(i"of it I the Ginc Art mi^ht be uftful lo prevent the Oe_ 
mratlon of the iitoiie In the human Body, or to dilTuIve the fame when 
■liRHily Inrmctl. Mij^ht not an unlucky Obfcrver tell him, that we 
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^ould be better inflruAed to form or generate Stones in the human 
'3ody by this Means than to deftroy them. 

We will venture to promife, however, that when the Royal Society 
•will inftrud); any Body to make thefe artificial Petrifadions, we will find 
4he Way to make them do one of thefe Things in the human Body as 
<well as the other. 
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/T ferns to beafitM Opinknnf tb^lujlrifus Ba^Jl ^bofe Works we 
are commenting oil ^ that notbrngtoffMra PvikfopbiAl Soci ety greater 
^Honour tban a. Belief in Impofjibilities^ This appears to be t be Number 
^f tbe many DoSlrines received in the Infancy of the Society^ and retained 
with due Reverence to its prefent Perio^ Multitudes of tbe Papers ani- 
madverted upon in tbe preceding and fubfequent Sheets of this Work^ have 
as indijputable a Right to a Place in this Part as in thofe where tbeyjland. 
Tbe additioffal ponfideration of Method ba^ placed tbem where Jbey ^imp 
Mr^ 40 tbe i^j^all tbinvng ofthe^Ranks ff \this Di vi&n . 
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PART IV. 

Of MIRACLES recorded in the Philoso- 
phical. Transactions. 
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Of Demons in L.tad-Mines. 

THE Minei's in many Parts of the World have had their Fan* 
cies as to Fniries and Cubterranean Spirits, inhabiting the Ca- 
verns and Fiflures of Rocks, in which Nature has buried the 
Ore : They have told the good Women of the neighbouring 
Villages, a thoufand fjntaftical Stories of feeing them in Grotefque Fi- 
gures; fome big, f/inc little, fome light and airy, and fomc motionlefs 
and heavy as the Ore they lived among. 

The World has been ufed to look u pon all thefe Stories as whimfical 
and ridiculous ; but furely it has not been obfervcd, that there isfuffici- 
ent Ground to believe the Exiftence of fuch Damons, from the Accounts 
given of Things of this Kind, in the Philofophical Tran&dtions. One 
would imagine, that Matters, which the /?o)W5oc/Vry of io/ii^o;; look upon 
as Fitds, might have a Claim to fome Eftimation, in the Eyes of the 
reft of the World. We have many occafional Hints of thefc fubter- 
rancan Spirits, difperfed in the minerological Pans of their Works ; hut 
what of ail other Things is the ftrangeft, and moft incontcftible Proof 
of the general and fettled Belief of the Society in the Exiftence of fuch 
Dcemofts, is, that ia the thirty-ninth Number of the Tranfatflions, 
where the Lead-Mines of Me/iJif-Hi/h in Somerpt/hire are defcribed, . 
it is mentioned as a very fingular Circumftance, that the Miners had. 
never feen any of them : The Author indeed obferves, that they had 
heard them frequently, and that they bad very good-naturedly knocked ■ 
and hammered in the Ground, beyond where the People were work- 
ings- 
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ing, Uid by that Means pointed out where the greatell Trcafures of the 
Ore lay; for that the Miners had generally been fenlible enough of 
what thofe Knockings they heard were, and had made it a Cuftom to 
dig towards them, in which they never failed of tiieir Reward, in the 
Quantity and Richnefs of the Vein they difcovered. The Author, in- 
deed, towards the Conclufion of the Pjper, feems to acknowledge too, 
that he had been too falh in his Affirmation of their never having fcca 
any of ihem ; for he obfcrves, that a Perfon whofe Name was King^ did 
really find in his Groove one Day, a heavy Thing of about four Inches 
long, in which tliey found out the ^yes, Arms, Xegs, and Breaft of a 
human Figure. Whoever WAX compare this Defcripiion with that of 
the Icaft kind of fubterrancan D^trtons, will find great Reafon to be con- 
vinced, that as furc as ever any fuch Creature exilled, this was one of 
them. The Evcj« alfo perfcAly anfwers the general Intent of their 
difcovcring thcmfclvts, which is allowed to be with ihe civil Defign of 
pointing out the riched Patti of a Mine : for the Author exprefly tells us, 
that the Mine in which it was found proved very rich. 

After fuch an abfotutc Proof of the Exiftencc of thefe fubterrancan 
Vtrmom, wc hope the World will py more Refpe^, than has been of 
Into done to the good People who relate the Exploits of them : For our 
own I*aris wc arc as fully convinced of their Exiftencc, as we are, or 
ever niiill he, of any thing that we have no other Proof of, than the 
Alfortion and Tcfliniony of the Royal Sociffy^ We fliould not omit, 
(hat it ii in this very Paper alfo, that wc have the remarkable Account 
of the Vein of the Lead Ore, now and then giving the Miners the Slip, 
unit running up into a Tree : They compLiin heavily, we are told, of 
nut bchig iihlc to difcover this of a long Time, becaufe the Tree Caf- 
itn no Clwngc by the Accident, but flouriflics juft as well as it ufcd to 
(111 b«furo it hapi^ncd. 
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was one of their very early Difcoveries, and this of a Mafi of folid Sul- 
phur, formed, or to ufe the very Ibcictarlan Phrafe, generated in the 
Air, is one of their lateft. It is a fort of ill-nattired Office to lead Peo- 
ple out of Errors that pleafe tliem ; but it is a Thing that thofe, who 
wifh fo well to the Royal Society as we do, cannot difpenfe with, tho* 
fenfible that it may be attended with fome little prefent Uneafinefs. 

We are not yet convinced, by all thst has been faid in favour of 
folid Bodies falling from the Clouds, that any thing folid, excepting 
only fuch as may be formed out of an aqueous Fluid by the mere Effect 
of Cold, ever did, or ever can fall llience ; not but that wc have read, 
indeed, in the TranTadions and etfcwhcre, of Showers of Wheat, of 
Pebble-Stones, of Frogs, and of Whitings, and very lately of one of 
Ivy Seeds, mlftaken by a Chelfea Gardener for Garlick ; but till we can be 
informed in what Manner thefe fcveral Bodies can be formed out of Water 
by FreezingjWe chule to fufpend our Belief of the Fails, however well at- 
fcftcd. 

We are to acknowledge that we can at prefent form no better an 
Idea of a Bali cf folid Sulphur being formed in the Air, than of Whiiingp, 
Pebble-Stones, or Ivy-Seeds being gene rated there : But let us enquire 
into the Sociecarian Reafons for believing it. Tlie Account ftands fo 
late as in- the four hundred and fifcy-tirft Number of the Philofophical 
Tranfidlions : Its Author is Mr. Cook, a very ingenious Apothecary of 
the Ijle of lyigbt. We are to put this Genileman in mind of one thing, 
however, by the bye, which is, that he is but half qiLilificd for a Wiiter 
of Trardu<itions >. every Manelfc on thefe Occafions fees the mofteflential 
Circumftancespf the Fails bcdefcribes : People, who tell us of Showei3 
of Wheat and Whitings, would not be believed, they think, if they did 
not aiTure us that they faw them tall: But this Author's ftrift Adherence 
to Truth, fpoils half the Merit of his Story ; He does not tell us it was 
his good Fortune to fee tliis Ball of Sulphur, which he fuppofes to have 
been generated in the Air, fall out of it ; he only tells us that he found 
U lying on the Ground, and has great Reafons for fuppofmg it could 
get there no other Way. 

The Circumftances from which he collcfls its Origin, are thefe : K 
had iightepcd and thundered much in the Night and rained towards 
Morning: Some Hours after this, a Countryman vealking over the 
Meadows, riear the Sea Shore, met with this Ball of Sulphur lying upor» 
ihe Surfftce of the Earth. Mr, Cook tells us,, that it was roondifli ii» 
Figure and of a yellowifli Colour, much harder than conunon Sulphur, 
L. and 
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and of a very Afferent Texture, and was covered over with fine bright 
gloffy Cryftals, oi a yelhtvijh Cohur, that it had fotne Depreflions and 
Cavities on its Surface, and Ibme little Holes going into its Mais, and that 
it was firmer and harder in ibrac Parts than others. Sach is the Ac- 
count the Author gives of the Ball itlelf. His Reafons for fuppoling it 
to confift of Sulphur, do not appear i but thofe for his judging that it 
fell from the Air, are ihefe. i . That if it had hcen formed under 
Ground, it could not have got to the Surface without lofing its Cryilals, 
which fell off with the ligiitcft Touth ; or at the utmo!>, not without ful- 
lying thtm. And, 2dly, That its Holes and Cavities, if it had been 
formed in the Earth, and brought up thence to iis Surface, mud have 
been filled with Din. 

Thcfc Arguments have appeared conclufive to the Royal Society ,ax\A the 
Members fcem as perfectly convinced as the Author, t'lat it was intended 
for one of thofe Balls of Fire that Ibmetimes burft in the Air, or on the 
Ground, and do vaft Mifchief, but that it miffed Fire. We repeat the 
Author's Words in this Sentence that we may not mifreprefcnt him: 
For our own Parts, we want a great deal more to convince us, that it 
was as rcprefented in thcfe Suppofitions, and are firmly of Opinion, at 
prefcnt, that it was neither Sulphur nor generated in the Air. Why 
are we to fuppofe a Thing to be Sulphur, which the Author himftlf 
tells us was much harder than Sulphur, was of a different Texture 
from Sulphur, and wascovered with Cryftalline Efflorefcenceson its Sur- 
face. Thcfe rather tend to convince us that it was not Sulphur, and 
yet we have not one more Reafon given us for believing that it was fo> 
except that it was yellow: This is a Colour that we are apt to believe 
may belong to other Subdances befidcs Brimftone ; and as to the fiery 
Trial mentioned by the Author, it ferves, like all the reft, and indeed 
like moft Societarian Arguments, to prove juft the contrary to what the 
Author intended ; he tells us it burnt with a ivbite Flame ; whereas we 
are apt to fancy that Brimftonc burns with a blue one. 

Thcfc arc Mr. Ceok'^ Reafons for believing the Subftance, under 
confide ration, to have been Sulphur. It remains to animadvert on his 
Reafons for the fccond Part of his Syftem } namely, its falling from the 
Clouds. 

The Affcrtors of the Raining of Filh, Frogs, and Pebbles, all found 
their Belief of the Fa^, upon their finding thofe Things on the Surface 
•f ttie Earth, and not kaowing how they came there, the fame Reafon 
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is alfo alledged by Mr. C»0i, for hU believing this B^U of Sulphui: to 
have fallen from out of the Air, but with this cffentJal additional one, 
that the Form, under which it was found, rendered it abfurd to fuppofc 
that it had beea raifed out of the Earth in it. 

Notwiihftanding the Weight of all thcfc Arguments, we fiiall ven- 
ture to affert, that this Ball was jwobably not Sulphur nor generated in 
the Air. The ihooting out cryHalline Efflorefceaces on the Surface, i$ 
not a Property of Sulplmr, nor i', the being in Pirt mouldring and fri- 
able, and io Part folid aod firoi, a Property of the Mafll:s of it. Let 
us enquire, however, if there is nothing, elfe, to which thefe and the 
other Properties attributed to this Ball of Matter belong : We are told 
of a roundifh yellow Body, of a fulphurous Quality, burning with a 
white Flame, and covered with thefe downy Efflorefcences on its Sur- 
face : Is not this a very good Defcription of common globular yellow 
Pyrites ? And might not fuch a Body be made to anfwcr every Pjrticu- 
Ur, and to explain every Objedlion of this Author's. As to its being 
found on the Surface of the Earth, Pyrites of (everal Sorts frequently 
are fo, and particularly thofe of this globular Kind. The Size, Figure^ 
and Defcription of this Ball, as Mr. O>ok gives them, perfectly agree 
with fuch a Pyrites, and the crjftalline Efflorefcences he defcribes on 
its Surface, tho' very difficult to account for, fuppofing it Sulphur, are 
very eafily reconciled to it as a Pyrites. We are told that it had rained 
in the Morning ; and the State he defcribes this Body in, is juft fuch a 
one as a hard Shower might eafily bring on in a Pyrites th it had already 
lain long enough in the Air to be ready to (hoot. After a thorough 
Wetting, Bodies of this Kind will often crack and difcover Holes in their 
feveral Parts, and will be covered over wiih juft fuch Cryftallizations, 
as Mr. Ceo<4 defcribes, fine, pellucid, and falling off with a Touch ; thefe 
are in general colourlefs, and are Efflorefcences of pure Vitriol ; fome- 
timcs they are yellowifh and Icfs bright, having much the Ilefcmblance 
of powdered Sulphur, and as eafily falling off. All Mr, Coo/J's Objec- 
tions are anfwered, by fuppofing this to have been the Ofc ; and the 
feeming InipofTibility of the Ball's having been formed in the Earthy 
from its Holes not being filled up with Earth, and its CryftiUizations 
or Efflorefcences not rubbed off, is eafily got over, %vhen we declare 
thofe Holes and thofc Efflorefcences not to have been about it while in 
the Earth, but to have been formed by the Effeds of Air and Rain,, 
after it had been by fome Accideat thrown upon the Surface ; On this 
L Z Su^ 
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Sappomson jBq^ c bamicg with a while Fhnie is eaffiy ezpiaintid^* 
gncc nsmy o£ the Pyciccsv which kzve iamcdiiiig aiienical in them ' 
bixnt widt 2 whicfh crzcremih wfaoc FLimeinflead^aUaeone. Upoa 
the whck> whsit the par nnihr EkS, Mr. Cnk defcnbes, might be; 
wc cxmxcc preccEni to be qmc pcfitxve, oat having feen it; but 
the W\?rUi wHI have threwd Sctpirians about It, when we inforai 
thtiffiv that FyncE at x guHmiar Fctm^ aod anfwenng to all the Charac- 
ttrs Mr. Ook ||tves jt his BkO^ ire £smii ia the very Places where h^ 
w;ss^ picked up^ 4itvi that cwq or thcee bave been ient over to us from 
tfieuce» ^nxe ^t whisch ooiir Teznsms tf this Time, the others having, 
^^ bcut^ c^^vcsoi wxta the EtBate ^taua e s^ ddcribed by Mr. Cook^ and 
]|t\2wa rtKBss^ 4aii CKKO^nc^ fi^ 
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ZOOPHYTES. 



rHE Term 2k>ephyte, Mng ontoftbofe mt founded m any thing m 
Nature Jbas done great Honour to many of the Defcribers of the Workt 
of Nature who have adapted it. We fatter ourfehes^that it was never 
morejujily attributed to any things not even to the Animal Flower, than 
to^ the Vegetation of Mufcles and Oifers^ or to the Seed of a Plants which 
bos been proved to the Royal Society, as much as Things are ufually proved 
to it^ to be of an animal Nature ^and pojfejfed of that great CbaraSerifiick 
f^ality loiomotioB^ 




V. 

Of ZOOPHYTES, treated of at large in 
the Publications of the Royal Society, 



An Account of a flrange Creature called Bakera ; de- 
fcribed in the Philofophical IranfaBiom under the Name 
of An odd Aquatick Animal. 

IT has been a Cuftom with the Botanical Writers of this complairant 
Age, to ,give to any new Plant they difcovcr, the Name of fomc 
Friend or Correfpondent ; or of fomebody whom they are defirous the 
World (hould be informed that they had the Honour to be known to. 
We liave not a great deal to fay as to the Idea fuch Names as thefe con- 
vey of the Plant they are given to ; but as they ferve to commemorate 
the Friendthip and Efteem that once exifted between the feveral Profef- 
fors of the fame Science, and give them an eafy Opportunity of immortali- 
zing one another's Names, we think they are of very publick Emolu- 
ment and Utility. 

Not to be wanting on our Part In promoting fo amicable a Scheme, 
we have chofen to teftify to the World our Friendfliip and Efteem for 
the very eminent Socictarian Mr. Henry Baker, by immortalizing, fo 
far as in us lies, his Name in the iame Manner, by giving it to a Crea- 
ture, which it is his great Honour to have had a very confiderable Share 
in the Difcovery of. 

If the cenforious Reader, when he has gone thro* our Animadverfions 
on this Animal, as it is called, fliould think we have dealt hardly with a 
Gentleman ofMz.Baker's Eminence in the PhilofophicWorld, in com- 
memorating his Name by Means of an Animal which is no Animal at all) 
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we have only to reply, that himfelf and the Society are to anfwer to that^ 
that they defcribc and receive it as an Animal^ and that notwithftand- 
ing all ourfeives have proved to the contrary, we are very certain that 
it is as much an Animal as he is a Philofopher. 

We are fenfibk of the Jaftice of the general Complaint againft Names' 
of this Kind, that they want appropriation j that if the Name Milleria 
had been given to the Plant CoUinfonia^ or that of Collinfonia to the 
Milleria^ each of the Plants would have been as well exprefled as tliey 
are at prefent^ and fo of the rell : We do acknowledge that Randio' 
Boerbaavia^ Claytonia and Unnaa are of the Nature of Bays's Prologue 
and Epilogue, of which the Prologue might as well ferve for an Epilo^^ue 
and the Epilogue for a Prologue, and either of them would fuit any 
other Plav asi well as that thev were written for. But far from fubmit- 
ting our Name oiBakera to the fame Cenfure, we (hall venture to afferf 
its peculiar Appropriation to the Subjed, and ts propofe it as a Model 
to the future Chrillcners of God's Creatures in this Way ; affirming, 
with all that Freedom which becomes People who are in the right, that 
there is fo llrict a Relation between the Man and the Thing, that t^ierc 
is no Creature in the viiiblc World except this, that could convey any 
Idea of Mr. Baker ^ no Creature of the human Species, except Mr,. 
BaJt^^ whofe Qualities approach to thofe of the Subjeft named froofv 
him. There arc not many Men whofe Names could convey a propec 
Idea cf a mongrel Bufinefs^ which as it ftands recorded in the Tranfac- 
tiou* i« neither Animal nor Vegetable, neither one thing nor another ;! 
hul whrtt in its true and real Nature is a teazing, troublefome, vexatious. 
Thinjj, avoidcii by every B^vly that knows what it is, eager to fix itsi 
Claws \\\\o cvcrv Stranvr that comes in its Way, when fixed, the 
lUirKiiUvtl of all Thinj»s in the World to get rid of, and good for no- 
\\\\n% Imt to lead People into Error?. After giving the Name and Rca* 
{[\\\ i»l the Name ol" this rtrangc Thing, it is Time we proceed to it& 

lliltoiv 

'V\\v luu- 5tftte »^f the Difcovcry i$ this. Dr. Henry Miles of Tootingt. 

touit.l t«»ino Sv'i'ds «>r A common Plant, the BUe'.s, fallen into a Ditch^ 

I,. ,liiUnp\»lh Animal* »Vom Wgctiblcs, orfro.n Parts of Vegetables,, 

I,, ihu \\w 'I'aUnt .<f*a true Svviotariin : The very ingenious Dodor found 

MmimmIo^vI ihorn out of the Water, and, eager tofliew himfelf of tha 

I Ml. philiilophii" R«»vv» lut down to examine them with Attention^ and 

. . Il.i. Id (till ol" \\\i I'Xrtiuluatiott, drew up an Account of their Nature. 

and; 
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and Qualities, and ient it with the Bodies themfclvcs to the "Rtyal <Sa-iI 
cieiy by the Haiids of Mr. Baker. His Account, as it ftands in the 
Train faiftions i?, that it is an odd aquatick Aniwni, found in {landing 
Water : That he kept fome of them in their mm Element in his 
Houfe, but that they all died in a Day and half's Time ; that they 
feem to be nothing but Skin^ and are no tliicker whik- (z/i'-uf. That they, 
have the power, as moft atjuatick Infefls have of /"w^/n^' /if/^/wj /« 
tbi bottom of the Water on the approach of a Slick, and that when 
taken out and laid upon a Paper ttiey will J/>ring away like a Grtj/ho/fer. 
The Dodor concludes with an Obfcrv.ition of their great Scarcity, and 
with a Siifpicion that they arc the Infc<5l called Tipula not arrived at its 
perfea State. 

Baker and the Doflor had been long proftffcd Friends, but alas ! what 
Frieiidfhip can ftand againft a Rivalfliip in Fame. Tho' he knew no 
more citi^cr of Seeds or of Animals than the DotJ^or, he had no looner 
read the Account, than fomething whifpered hiin within, that this was a 
Difcovery in his own Way; perfedly Hke all his own Difcoveries; and 
was didined to breed him up a Rival in a Society where he had hitherto 
fat witliout Compeer. What was to be done ? To fupprefs the Paper 
was imprailicablc ; the Doftor would have found fome other Hand to 
have conveyed fo great a Difcovery by, had he attempted it : Since it was 
impofljble to rob his Friend of the Honour of fo glorious an Invention, 
the next thing was the fliaring it witli him : But how was this to be 
done ? The Doctor's Defcription was full enough as to the Properties 
of the Creature; and as to the Form of it, that fliewed itfcif, as the Spe- 
cimens fent were to be laid before the Society. Happily the Dodor 
had only ufed his naked Eye in the Examination, a Microfcopical Dif- 
quifition of fo ftrange a Subject promifed great Things, and feemed rc- 
fervedby fome good Angel to Mr. Baker's Share : He calls in the Affift- 
ance of his GlaiTes to his Aid, and by the help of thefe, diflinguifhes 
what the Doiftor had but a very imperfedl Idea of, the Head and Tail 
of the Animal. Proud of the Difcovery, he draws up a Paper as long 
as his Friend's ; in which he very carefully repeats what the other had 
(aid before, and adds to it a Microfcopical Defcription of the Creature, 
not omitting any Circumftance his judicious Eye could difcover to him, 
and particularly defcribing the three Harm on the Animal's Head, and the 
prickles that both they and the Body were armed with. The outer Form 
of an ObjeA is not enough to iatisfy fo inquiiitive and curious a Genius 
M as 
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as Mr. Baker\ he leaves it to the Dcxftor to be content with the fuper- 
ficial Examination, and to Ihew his own fuperior Talents, he diOeAs the 
Body carefully, and on examining its Contents, he vtircovers that it u 
truly an Animal in its aurelian State, and fcems to bold the Dodlor very 
cheap, who had confined his Obfervations to what he now found to be 
only the Huik or Cafe of theenclofed Animal. 

Thefe are the Accounts given by thefe two moft eminent Natoialifts, 
as they ftand printed fo lately as in the four hundred and Hxty-ninth 
Number of the Philofophical Tranfaflions; but t'ne Authors, as if ftiU not 
judging them pcrfeft, have added each his Poftfciipt to them j that of Dr. 
MiUs gives us the Hiftory of an Event which bcfcl him in the iManagc- 
ment of the Creatures ; he tells Mr. Baker, thai the Animals he fends 
him were cauiied the Day before, and kept in Water in a Glafb till the 
Time of his finifliing the Letter, but that on his goinj;, on the con- 
cluding of that, to pack fome of them up to fend with it, he thought 
they were all gone, but that on a nearer view, he found they had got 
down to the Bottom of the Water, and were there hanging together by 
the Tai/s. N(-t to take any Notice of the farther Proofs of Animal 
Life, which the Doftor gives thefe poor Seeds in this aLiditional Para- 
graph, we cannot but obferve a little Difference between the two- 
Authors that appears pretty clearly in it : Tiirfe Taih by which 
the Animals hung together, according to the Doi^or's Account, could 
be no other than the bearded Prickles of the Seed, which Mr. Baker 
calls the Horns ; and as Horns grow on the Heads of Animals, and Taib 
at the other End of the Body, nothing is more evident than thjt ihefc 
Gentlemen between them could not make out which was the Head and 
whici] was the Tail of their odd aquatick Infcdt. So much forthc Doc- 
tor's Poftcript. Mr. Baker's confifts only of a Qii^ery, Pfbaf Animai 
is this in its perfeB State. A Qijery that wMl long do Honour to the 
Philolbphic Genius who propofed it ; to the Royal Society of London 
who were not able to anfwer it j and to the Tranfadtions in which it n 
printed. 

Upon the whole, we have a very good InAaiKC in thefe Papers of 
the State of Natural Knowledge in the Royal Bocieiy in the Year 1743 ; 
and, which is a Thing ofabontasmuch Importance to the World, of the 
.Manner in which Mr. Baker treats his Friends, The poor Doftor 
could not be permitted to enjoy his Blunder inPeace, but this infinua- 
ting Creature mufl ileal into ^a Share, tnufl ptunt out to the Society his 

Dc. 
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Defc(fts, by adding a Figure of the Creature himfelf, and after telling 
the World, as he plainly enough does, thai the Doftor did not know the 
Head of an Animal from the Tail, he finally fets afide liis Opinion of 
the Creatures being the Tipula, by an abfbluie Query of what it is. 

It is but Juftice, that this fliould ftand as an everlailing Memorial 
of Mr. BaAer's pcrfeit Skill in the Microfcope, of bis great K.nowr 
ledge of the Way to ufe it to Advantage, and of die important Dif- 
coveries he has made, and will hereafter make by it. 

This Gentleman's Reputation in the learned World, tho' not very 
inconfiderable at prefent, is evidently of that Kind that muft continue 
to encreafc, fo long as he continues to write : We know of no othcf 
Man indeed in the prefent Age, whofe Chara<fter is fo piflurcfqly 
defcribed in thefe two excellent Lines of our late Friend Mr. Pope : 

No Crab more aftive in the dirty Dance, 
Downward to climb, or backwards to advance. 

That the Blunder might not ftand as a Scandal to the Age as well to 
the Royal Society ; and that its Author might not go unrewarded with his 
due Share of Fame, I, after an abundantly fufficient Time for his difcover- 
ing it himfelf, if he had been able, gave Information of it to the Prefident, 
and with that Information fome of the Seeds of the Plant, picked out of a 
Head of it in my own Collection. I have informed him of fcveral other 
Blunders of a like Kind fince, one half of them I believe by this very 
Mr. Baker and his Correfpondents ; could I have obtained the lame Re- 
drefs of them as in this Cafe, thefe Animadvcrfions had never been prin- 
ted. The Prefident could not but be ftruck at the Notice of fo flagrant 
an Error ; invidious as he was at the Author of his Information, he in- 
Cftcd on a Recantation in Form from the Authors of the Paper ; Dr. 
Miles was convinced and confcnted j Mr, Baker's Name does not ap- 
pear to it, fo that probably he is of Opinion that they are Animals ftiU. 
The Doctor, to do him Juftice, received the Information of his Error 
as he ought, he even foUicited an Acquaintance with me afterwards : 
But muft 1 alfo do Juftice to the Society : The Recantation was drawn 
in Form, and had paffed the Examination of the Society, when the 
Secretary brought it to me to know if it was right : How was I con- 
vinced of the Juftice of the Charadter that Body had long held with rac, 
when 1 law in this Paper that the DoAor now had informed himfelf 
M 2 that 
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that what he once took for Animals were the Seeds of the j'jwitfd; Seed* 
about as like ihofe of the Bidens, as Muftard is to Anifefeed; I dcfired 
kmight be altered to, that the Do£lorhadbeen informed that they were 
the Seeds of the Bidens j this however was too much to be entirely com- 
plied wjth> the Dodor will keep the Honour of being his own Informer^ 
but he ha« gracioufly condefcended to alter the Name of the Plant accor- 
ding to the Diredlions ; and partly to iave his own Reputation in (bme 
Degree at leaft, partly to be even with his taunting Friend Baker, he 
has added, that he verily believes thefe Seeds were at that T'lrcL&poffJed by 
fime Animali^ tho' all his Microfcopes were not able to diicovcc any of 
them. 

The Secretary, heartily mortified at having puhlKbcd fuch a Paper^ 
took fomc Pains to alTure himfcif of the Reality of the Bodies 
being the Seeds of a Plant, but alas, fo fhort lived are Difcoveries not 
Toolcd by Science, thiit in tcfs than half a Year after, when fbmebody ii> 
Banter brought him a Handful of the Plant, and alked him w^at it was» 
be did not find bimfclf q^uaUBcd to give an Anfwcr. 



CHAP. IL 

Of tk Vegttabh Nature of Oyflers and MufiUi 

IN the preceding Chapter we have endeavoured to do proper I 
tf) two very eminent Authors, employed in the railing a vegetabts 
Seed into the Uiink of Animals % ill this we are to do the (ame Sort of 
juAlcc to another Author, who feems growing apace toward the feme 
Pilch of Knowledge and of Reputation, and who ukes as. much Pains 
•ml ulc'i Obfcrvations and Argunaen;s full as accurate and philofophical, 
to reduce two Crcaturee tliat Nature certainly meant for Animals, and 
llial nil tlio World bcfidc have hitbcrto allowed to be fuch, to the Na.- 
•ureof Vegetable!. 

Thii curioui Paper is written by* PerCjii whom the Society calb^ 
Df, VoAw Bartram, and (lauds in the four hundred and feventy-fourih, 
NumUr of \\\t Tuifaaions. This very Philofophick Writei' Informs 
Ml Pilflrid Mr, Ptttr Qdiin/in, that he had obfervcd fc^ti|iin° of an 
mtn$fdiimy Naturt ia the Mv£:iei jumelr^ tbat^ has i^/f of the 
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ftrike deep into the Earth, and that it therefore 
feems to be of a vegetable Nature. As he thinks it highly probable that 
the Animal draws part of its Nourijhments thro' them. He argues, that 
they doubly do the Office of Roots ; ferving at once to convey Nourifli- 
ment to the Fifti, and to fix and fccurc it againftthe Motion of the Wa- 
ter. The laft of theft; Ufes the World will certainly allow him j and his 
Proof of the firft, which would olhcrwrfe have feemed fomewhat doubt- 
ful, is very rightly calculated to have the Effect it was intended for, that 
is, to convince the Royal Society of the Troth of the Propofitionj he 
argues, that they miifl: be deftined to convey Nourilhment to the Crea- 
ture, becaufe they are dij^erfed at their oppq/ite Ends through the whole 
Body of the Mujcle. Other People perhaps would have thought, that 
if intended for the conveying of Noorifhtncnt to the Animal, they 
would not have terminated in diiFerent Parts of its Body, but all have: 
gone to the Stomach : But the Society has adjudged it othcrwifc; they 
have received and countenanced his Paper, and doubtlefs will put F. K. S. 
as well as M. D. to the Name of its Author. 

As to Oyfters, he thinks the only Plant in the World they are like, is 
the Opuntia or Indian Fig as it is called ; there is, he fays, indeed a 
great Similitude hettveen thef'e. The Opuntla fending forth one Leaf, 
which afterwards becomes tlie Support to another Leaf, and fo on; and 
in the fame Manner one Oyder growing by the Side of another till the 
Clufter extends to a great Length and Breadth. He adds, that the old 
Oyfter thus fupports a young one till it be prefTcd down into the Mud 
and buried forever in it, and that this young one afterwards produces- 
another, which by degrees prefles it down in the fame Manner. The 
Oyfters, according to this Account, are a very cruel Sort of Parricides ^ 
but we cannot find out the Similarity between this and any thing that 
relates to the Opuntia, no more than we can difcover any thing in that 
Plant correfponding to llie other great Quality he mentions in the Oiftcr, 
when he affures us, that it has a Power of opening and (hutting its 
Shell like a Mufcle. This we doubt not however, but the iugcnious 
Author will explain in a future Communication, and if we could pre- 
»ail with Mr. Baker to lend him. a Microfcope, and inform him of the 
Manner of his uling it, when he examined the Setd of the Didens^ wc 
doobt not but he will be able to difcover the Circulation of the Blood in 
the Indian Fig^ ^nd the tububr Cavities ia the Filaments of the Mufcle, 
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and itius- (Vmiitoe the Scx:iety of the perfedl Analogy between thefc feve- 
rai. Parts of the Creation. 

In the mean Time, however, fftt us enquire a Uttle into the Truth 
of what he has already dilcovercd : He has very plainly difcovered, tlut 
he docs not know what fbe Beard of a Mufcle is ; and has pretty fully 
convinced il« World, that the Royal Society does not know any more 
of it than he. All the Mufcle Kind, from the Pinna Marine, down 
to the fmiilitft Species, protrude this filamentous Subftance, which he 
takes to ferve the Office of Roots, but which is truly of no other Ufc to 
any of thetn, but for the fixing themfclves by, and moving at Pleafure. 
It muft needs be very extraordinary ^ therefore, as the learned Author 
cicpreQcsit, thatthc Mufclesof Pjf;i;^/':;<3nrd Oiould do whatall the other 
^lecics of Mufclesof all the other Parts of the World always did j no 
body, however, will queftion its being properly a new Difcovery^ both 
on the Part of the Author and of the Royal Society ; fince, tho' it muft be 
acknowledged, that all the Authors who ever wrote of Shell-Fidi men- 
tion it ; yet it muft be acknowledged too, that neither Dr. Bartram nor 
the Rcy^il Society, feem to read any of them. How much Nourifhmcnt 
thcfc Fibres convey to the Animal, the reft of the World will indeed 
be vciy able to judge, when they find that they neither are hollow, nor 
have any Commuuication with the Stomach } but we doubt not but that 
Society will, notwithftanding any fuch trivial Obfervations, remain con- 
vinced, that they prove a vegetable Nature in it. 

As to the very curious Analogy between the Oifter and the Opuntia^ 
and his Dedutlions from it, we are of Opinion, that when he has added 
to it the Improvements we have mentioned, it will be one of the greatcft 
Difcovcrict made in our Time ; but that in the mean while^ thegrcat 
Simil^ity he has made out between thefe two Things, is much of the 
Nature of that between the Man and the Horfe, urged from the former's 
being born in a Stable. There is no more Connection by Veffels, no 
tDorc Circulation of Juices between the old Oifter-Shell and the young 
one, than there is between the Leaves of iheOpuntia, and the earthen 
Pot that holds the Earth it grows in ; nor does the young Oifter affix 
Kfi:if to the Shell of the old one, preferably to a Stick or a Stone ; it 
would adhere to either of them as firmly as to the other, if they were 
piktKd in lU Way, and has no more to do with the Shell of the old one, 
ifago u the Dcareft fblid Body to it. 
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The curious and ingenious Author concludes his Paper wich another 
Obfervation, equally wonderful and rare with the others; naniely, 
that the Frefli-Water Mufclc is very different iiom xhc other, and has 
a Power of creeping along the Mud like a Snail. It is not very woo* 
derful, fure, that the Frelh-Water Mufclc (hould be different from the 
other, when it is a Species of a quite different Genus of Shells, and is 
no more a Mufcle, tho" vijlg<irly called one, than the cruftaceous FiJh 
called Long Oifier by our Fifliermen, is an Oifter. What could the Author 
think of the Royal Society oi London, when he gave them an Account of 
the Creeping of ihis Animal, as a Thing un known to them ? And yet, alas, 
what did he think of them but the Truth ! Dr. Mortimer adds a Note, 
to inform them, that he had feen the very fame Thing in England. It 
is a Pity but that he had alfo feen the Beard of a Mufclc, and could 
have informed the Society, that that Animal had fuch an Appendage. 

It may be unluckily afked on fome fuch Occafion as this, who arc 
4he Authors of the Philufophical Tranladtions F Who are all thefe 
aamelefs People, whofc Papers wc are entertained with there ? 
It is cafily anfwereH, that all that tbey receive, countenance, and 
publiflh, by whoever it be written, is from that Time theirs: But 
if Curiofity fliould go flill farther, and infift on being fatisfied, let 
the Correfpondents in general be judgtrd of by this very eminent one 
Dr.Bariram. 

Dodor is a good travelling Name, as the Thief fays in the Play, and 
the Society, are never Kickward in giving their Friends Titles : They 
would have all their Members, and all the Correfpondents of their 
Members, appear Men of Confequence : The Title of Doftor befpcaka. 
fome fort of Refpeift and Credit, and is a very faie one, when ro body will 
ever enquire into it, when the Perfon it is ^jttiibuted to lives in another 
Kingdom, was never heard of before, nor is ever likely to be heard ufagaja.. 
Words may eafily be ufcd in Senfcs very jutlitiab]e,tho'^otintcIKicdtDcx— 
p^eis exaflly, what the People who ufe them, know the World wjll 
underftand tbem to do. When Richard Rae, a Phyfician, whole 
Works have been attributed to the Author of theicAnimadverfions, pub— 
lifticd his mock Vindication of the Royal Society, he called himfelf a. 
Fellow. People at firft chofe to underftand by it, that he was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, tho' doubtlefs he meant no more by it, than that 
he wastf very odd Fellow. When Richard Rock, of immurtal Memory, 
added to his Name the iigaiiicant Capitals, M. L. the World fuppofed 
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he meant it to exprefs Medicines Licenttatus, a Licentiate of Phyfick ; 
while the ingenious Author of it, who had tn Times before been a 
Maker of wooden Legs to one ofourHofpitals.probably intended no more 
by it, than to denote that to have been his former Profelfion : In the fame 
Manner, when the Rojal Society give the Term Doflor to Jolm Bartram^ 
perhaps they intend to be very weH fatisfied with the World's fuppofing, 
that they mean to exprefs his having taken the Degree of a Dodlor in 
Phyfick: We know very well, however, that the Word Doder in its 
primitive Sente, fignifics no more than Teacher, and as fuch is properly 
applicable by the Royal Society ^ to any body who is able to teach them', 
as the Perfon now under Confideration feems perfe^Sly qualified to do. In 
thisSenfe.therefore, according to the Authorities of RichardRock and Ri'. 
cbardRoe, wc do imagine that the Royal Society caWJohnBariram DoiXor - 
wc flatter ourfelves, that they cannot mean to exprefs by it, that he has 
taken a Dodlor's Degree, becaufc that is not a Truth. 

yohn Bartram is on Inhabitant of Penfylvania, a Planter of the 
meaner Sort; fo mean, indeed, that he owes the little Knowledge we 
have of him, to his having been fome Years employed, at a very fmall 
Price, to travel over his own and fome of the neighbouring Colonics, to 
collet the Seeds of the American Trees, for the Curious here. His 
Induftry in this Occupation, dcferves the utmoft Praife ; and his Im- 
provement in the Knowledge of the Plants he met with, was fnrprifing- 
from being fcarce able to write, he in a few Years got fuch a Knowledge 
of the Vegetables there, that he became able to apply the Names he 
found ill our Letters, pretty regularly to them, and to exprefs his own 
Opinion of them tolerably intelligible. We mention this as a very high 
Encomium on a poor illiterate Planter, and we efleem him extremely 
for it) but to fct afidc the Term Do6tor, added to his Name, we can- 
not think that fuch a Man as this can be qualified to write Philofophy 
for the Inftnidlion of any R^al Society in the World, except one ; and 
we could have wifticd that one not to have told all the World they were 
An Exception, by publiAiing fuch Dlfquilitions as are the SubjeAs of this 
Paper in ibeiiTranfadions, 
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CHAP. II. 

^n Account af an Animal Flower, 

THE World is obliged to the very reverend Dr. Hughes, a Gcd- 
tleman, who has £nce publifhed a whole Hiftory in the fame 
Stile, for the Dcfcription, and as hinifelf tells us, for tiie EfiTcovery of 
this mofl: aniaaiog of all amazing Things. The four hundred and fe- 
vcnty-firfl: Number of the Philofophical Tranfaftions has the Honour 
of giving it a Place among the Worlds cf the learned and ingenious, as 
■the Publiflier of thofe Papers calls ibeir Authors. 

Tiie very ingenious Author lias not the quickeft Eye in the World 
at difcerning Contradiflions ; he unluckily fets out with one in the 
Title of liis Account J he exprefly calls the Thing that is the Subjeift 
-of it, a Flower, the Word Animal he there ufes in an adjeifUve Senfe, 
and gives merely as an Epithet, exprelting its having fome Refem- 
blance to the Animal Creation ; but in the very fetting out, towards' 
the Dcfcription, he declares, that it is a Flower, which he verily be- 
lieves to be an Animal, and in three Lines more he is perfcftly 'cwi- 
vinced that it is one. 

Whether we are to abide by the Name or by the Defcription, may 
with fomc, be Matter of Doubt ; for our own Part, we arc fully of 
Opinion, that the latter, not the former, conveys the Meaning of the 
Author. We could have wiftied for this Reafon, however, that the 
■Name had been changed from the Animal Flower to the Flower Ani- 
mal, in the after Publication j but Mr. Hughes is too much a Socictari^n 
to condefcend to mend a Fault. 

It is impofTible to read this Paper, without doing the Aothor of it 
the Juftice to o.vn, that he is a very clofe Copyer of the Manner of that 
Prince of Socictarians, Henry Baker, Efq; a great Part of tlie Paper 
is fpent, as is ufual, in thofe of that Gentleman, in Matters foreign 
to the Parpofe. Tlie material Articles in the Defcription of the Crea- 
ture, are ill g-jneral omitted, and Matters of no Confequcnce defciibed 
'^vith amazing Nicety and Precifion. 

The Creature was found in a Bafon of Water in a Cave j inhabit- 
lane the Cavities of a Stone that lay in it; It might as well have been 
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fouod on a Rock on the Coaft, if the Author had looked for it there 
but that he has omitted to give us any information of; He very punc- 
tually lells us the Diameter of the Cave, the Depth and Dimenfions 
of the Bafcn of Water in it, and the Length, Breadth, and Tfaick- 
nefi of the Stone in the Middle of it. On this Stone, he tells us he 
found this furprizing Creature, which he fccms now wavering again 
between the Plan: and the Animal Nature, as to which of thetn he (hould' 
de&crmiac it to be of: He calls it, indeed, ^\\\ an Animal; but in 
the Dcfcription, he ules all the Terms proper to cxprefs the Parts of 
the Flowers of Plants ; He tells us of Fifiih and Stamina^, of Leaves 
and Stalks, and fcems to wonder that he couU find no Apices. Some 
of ihcfc Parts, however, he alio gives the fynonymous Names of 
Arms and Claws to ; and in fine, concludes with a profeffed Uncer- 
liintv. as lo which of ihe Clalfes of Creatures it is to be referred to 
declaring, ibat if ii be an Animal, he believes its Stamna fervc it 
in catchi.ig its Prey j and that what he elfewherc had called ttie 
Socket of the Flower, is the Creature's Mouth. 

What is the World upon the whole to judge of a Thing, whieb 
^c Man wlio dcfcribcs it, fecms in fo much Uncertainty about j and 
which the Rff^al Society do not feem in a Condition to fet him clear 
iu : Which in the Title to the Account is an abfolute Vegetable, fooa 
after is fufpcflcd to be an Animal : After this is mentioned with Cec- 
taintv, M»n Animal j then is defcribcd with all the Parts of the Fruc- 
tification of Plants ; nod in ftoe, is left in mote Uncertainty than it 
was at firrt, by the unlucky Moaolyllablc if. 

Wcarc to add, that the Author in his later Account proves, that 
he knows lull aa much of the Maiiec as he did when he wrote this : 
Wtwtcvcr he may be fufpcGcd to want, however, it is pretty evi- 
dent from both Accounts, that he docs not want a fufficient Pride ia 
hie own great Merit, or iu the Confcqucnce of his Obfervations. He 
dsli\rr« this ai the Hillory of a Creature wholly unknown to the World 
ore, not dcluibed, (o far as he knows, by any Author of ancient 
I Mioilcru Timed. This is the Conie(i.uencc of wriiing before People 
Euvc »«fitl : !"•»= Altcrtion mjy be true ijidecd, in the Form in which. 
U liaiiUi I for it does Mot appear that llie Author has read any Authorsat 
.lluiUhfla Sttlyt'!'*' cither Ancient or Modern: But there is not one 
itfthcfrft Ul« t»AJ '"'^ *'"'"» but bjcijjroyjd have found an Account of 
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Dr. Mortimer obferves, in a Note, that Gefner and Jobnfon had de- 
scribed it before ; and he might have added to the Lid Aldrovand and 
Rondelet^ and in (hort^ almoft all the Authors wl^o ever publifhed upon 
thefe Subjcdls. They have all of them defcribed, moft of them figured 
it, and have all very properly made it a Species of that Genus, diflin- 
guilhed by the Name of Urtica Marina. Some of them have given 
us, indeed, fuch Defcriptions of it, as (hewed they had not a much bet- 
ter Idea of v^hat it vras than Mr. Hughes y but there are enough, who 
convince us that they were fomewhat better acquainted with it*. 

* Thofe who would be farther acquainted with the Performances of fo great an Author 
as Mr. H^beSf we refer .to his natural Hiftory of Bariadogs^ lately publiflied in a pompous 
Folio: But fuch as may not chufe to gratify their Curiofity at the Expence of a Guinea^ 
may meet with Satisfadion at a much cheaper Rate, in the Monthfy Review y for Jufy 
^750; where a very entertaining View is exhthited cf this wonderful Book. 
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ZOOLOGThme of the three great Branches of the Science ^vbicb 
the Royal Society noas eftablijhed Jar the Promotion and Imprtfoement 

of under the Name ^Natural Knowledge. We doubt not but it nvili 
appear from the following Chapters^ that this venerable Body has at all 
^imes bad^ andftill has, as much Knowledge of this as of either of the 
other two^ 
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CHAP, L 

An Account of a Mer-Man. 



IT has for fome odd Reafon, not eafily comprehended by the gentle 
Reader, pleatld the Writers of Miracles and Monfters in the Ani- 
mal World, to make them almoft all Females : The Creature de- 
fcribed, as being of the Human Species, and living under Water, has been 
almoft always made a Female by thcfc Gentlemen, and diftinguiftied 
in our Languige by tlie Name of the Mer-maid : We have an Account 
in the Philolbpbical TranfatSions, however, of one of thefe Creatures, 
which is, contrary to this general Cuftom, declared to be a Male. It 
does not appear indeed from any Part of the Account, tlio' particular 
enough in moft Refpedts, that the Author of it fiw any Thing about 
die Creature that might determine its Sex, but however as he has all along 
tpoke of it in the mafcuHne Gender, we think it is as fairly and fully 
proved that it was a Male, as that it was a Fidi. The Author of this 
marvelous Hiftory is Mr. Thmas Glover; it ftands in the hundred and 
twenty-fixth Number of the Philofophical Tranfadions. 

Mr. Glover tells us, that the Creaiure appeared to him in Rapahannock 
Riverjn|l^;r^j«/i7, and that he had fo many and fa favourable Opportunities 
ef examining its Figure, that he is qualified to give a very good Defcrip- 
tionofit. Itvfii larger, he tells us, /i^ffa Mii;:, othcrwlic like, itsSkin 
iaiiny, like that of the Inhabitants ef that Country; its Head pyramidical 
and without Hair ; its Eyes large and black, its Eye- brows broad; its 
Mouth wide, with a black Streak at the upper Up, and turned up at the 
Eiid like Mujiachios;, its Ntck, Sioaldirst Breajl and Wajle, like a 
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Man ; but its Tail like that of a Fijh. Mr. Glover informs as that it 
played about in the Water near him, and looked him in tl:ie Face : that 
its Afped was very grim and terrible^ dnd that it dived and rofe up again, 
and fomctimc fwam juft under the Sur&ce of the Water, at which 
Time he could obferve it throw out its Arms and draw them in agaia 
Jujl as a Man does. 

The Love of telling ftrangc Storice has exifled in ail Ages ; and we 
have confequently had many Accounts of Mer-maids, if not of Mer-mem, 
delivered by different Authors. Thomas Bartholin has defcribed one 
under the Name of a Syren -^ Bareivitz another which he fwears he faw 
himfelf, under that of a Sea Man ; and twenty other People not worth 
naming, have told us twenty other FalCties not worth commemora* 
ting about it. It is to be obferved however, that this Tranfadtion Au- 
thor differs from them aM in the Defcriptioii of the Creature j they have 
probably copied after one another in this Cafe, as they have done in the 
JOclcription of the Unicorn ; but Mr. Glover^ who has very hoiieff^ 
deicribcd nothing but what he iaw, differs evidently from them ail m 
kii Accoontj and we would recoqtimend it to the future focietariao Zoo- 
kigiAi to confidcr the Mer-man of Mr. Glover and that of the other 
Authori^ at two Species at leaft, if not as two diflin<ft Goiera. 

Tlury all dcicribe theirs as having Hands lik!^ a Man, and a round 
Head^ this Author frankly acknowledges that he does not know whe-« 
th<r he had any Hands at all, and remarkably differs about the Head« 
The Tail defcribed we are apt to belij^ve was formed out of Mr. <jkvir^u 
Fancy, from the Dashing oif the Water at the Creatures plunging dowm 
As to all the reft, we appeal to the whole World, whether his Deicrip- 
tion ib iar a* it goci, is not, vjcry accurate : It appeared foon after the 
Publk:ation of this Tranfadiion, that the Creature was no other than an 
Indian of the C^^untry diverting himfelf with fwimming, and with a 
high Cap upon his Head made of iplit Wood, in the Manner of our 
JB^Ukct Work to Jccep up his ijlak. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the making of Rain. 

AMONG the vaft Namber of Arts communicated and improved 
by the Royal Society^ there is riot one perhaps which would be 
more to the Advantage of the Farmer and the Gardener than this, pro* 
vided it could be of a limited Kind, and extend no farther than it was 
defired to do. 

The Art itfclf is of Indian Origin, and is communicated in the hun- 
dred and twenty-fixth Number of the Philofopbical Tranfadlions ; the 
World is indebted for it to the very ingenious Mr. Thomas Glover^ 
the Gentleman who is immortalized in our lad Chapter for tak- 
ing a poor Indian, who was bathing in a River, for a Mer-man- 
The Method is no more than this ; when any particular Diftriift wants 
Rain, the Inhabitants make their Complaint to the Prieft, who goes into 
a private Cabin, and as the Author aflures us, caufes a very pientifol 
Shov^rer. The Name he gives id this ' Ceremony, is, that we have 
chofen for the Title of this Paper, the making of Rain. We cannot but 
think that the Royal Society prove themfelves to be of about the fame 
Share of Underftanding with the wild Indians, by their believing it ; 
But if ever they (hould find the Way to bring it into Praftice in this 
Pirtof the World, we would highly re<$ommend it to them, to take 
Care of limitting the Showers to the Lands of the People who want them, 
for fear we fhould not in general know quite fo well how much of it is 
proper for the Whole, as the great Power who at prefent has the 
difpenfing it. 



CHAP. III. 

A true and accurate Account of an Hermaphrodite. 

TH E World has been at all Times fond of liftening to miraculous 
Accounts of Things out of the Courfe of Nature j among thefe the 
Hiflories of the Hermaphrodites have long had a firfl place. We are not 
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lo wonder that People, uoacqoainted with the Strafhire of a human 

fiody, and the laivs of Nature in its Formation, fhould credit Impoffi- 

rbilities concerning it ; and wc find the Royal Society of Lontlon on 

r this Occaiion, uking the lame Steps as on all others where the World 

wa« dubious, I'j eflabtidi Truth and Certainty on the Subjed. 

We arc feniiblc tliat there have been from Time to Time fomc few 
People who have not credited the Stories of this Kind, however well 
[ UtcHcd, bat we fiiuer ourfclves thiiC fince this learned and judicious 
Society torjk the Snbjeft into Coiifideration, the Race of Unbelievers 
have vjnifhcd. If any one at that Time doubted which Way to deter- 
mine in fo nice a Point, the Account that is to be the Subjed of our 
prcfent Animadverfions muft needs have determined him : It ftands in 
the thirty-fctond Number of the Philofophical TranfaiSions j its Author 
is Dr. 7homas yillen. 

The ingenious Doflor docs rot chufe to call the Subjeft of his Diflet- 
taiion a Lujui Natura, he mentions that Term indeed, but it is only 
(o condemn it ; he boldly charges Nature with a worfe Fault, he fays 
bis Subjcdl was an Error of hers, and that of a very extraordinary 
Kind. 

He tcIU us that he had an Opportunity of fietng a Perfon^ 
whom fomc fouliHi Parfon had chrillened ^^nn, not forefeeing that 
ihc Child would, according to the Doflor's Account, foon after have at 
{c%i\ a> much Right to John or Thomas ; or, that what at that Time 
appeared a Female, was not to continue fo above five or fix Years. 

7'he Doctor informs us, that &um her Biith to the Age of about fix 
Ycitii, fhc wait an evideni Girl, luch as the Parfon had taken her to be; but 
Uuf dliuut (tut Time an Accident guve the BrH: Hint toward the think- 
big ftic would be a IJoy foon after, for that in ivrejiling with fomc of het 
Pluyfellowi flic brought down two Tumours like Hernias or Ruptures. 
He tell* UK, that proper AHlflance was immediately had, but that the 
Sufgeoni were unable to reduce thefc Ruptures, for that they were ia 
Reality tiL'eTr/hcUt, like thoft: of a Man in all Refpedls, except that botli 
were not included in one i^crotum as in Men, but each had its Scrotum^ 
»nd ihat ihefc two Scrotums inide the two l,abia of the Pudendum. He 
fcld*, that the Nympla and Caruncula A^Tr//orm« appeared entire, and 
ihil hall the Aperture oi ibef^a^ina was covered with a Membrane from 
Ilia PeiintTum. There was no appearance of a Clitoris^ he fays, but 
Ihc Vterui «nd its Nctk were exa^ly like thofe of a Female. Thi 
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Doftor tells us, that (he pafled for a Female, notwithftanding her Tef- 
ticles, till the Age of thirteen, at which Time, as fhe was kneed- 
ing of Dough, a Penis burrt forth all at once, and convinced the Patient 
that (he muft change her Petticoats for Breeches. He informs us, that 
this Penit in an Eredtion was about yiwr Inches long, and its Situation 
the fame with that of the Penis of a Man : And tiiat it had a Clans 
and Preputium faftened to the Franum in the fame manner a« in Men, 
but that the Glans was imperforated : the Dodlor feems to be in a Hu- 
mour to have helped Nature as to this Error, by making a Perforation! 
for he tells us, that there was only a thin Membrane in the Way, which 
might have been eafily got thro' : For want of this Utile A(riftance, 
however, he tells us, that the Semen could never make its Way cut ot 
the Penis, but was difcharged thro' the Pudendum Mulicbre in a 
refluent Manner. 

Such is the Account given by Dr, Alien, of an Hermaphrodite then 
publickly to be fecn in London. We muft acknowledge it to be punftual 
and particular enougli, but we would be glad to enquire how the Doc- 
tor got all his Information before we pay too full a Credit to it. As to 
the Error that he taxes Nature with, we are almofb ready to quar- 
rel with him on that very Head, and to doubt Nature's having any 
Hand in it ; we are very certain that Women, formed as perftdly fuch as 
any Women in the World, have made themfelves as much Men as 
this Subjeift of the Do<5tor's was, by a continued praiflice of pctvertlng 
her Intentions : Frequent Titillation will in many Subjefts make the 
C//Vor/V grow longer than it would naturally have done, and what did 
Dr. Alien fee but a Woman with a long Clitoris. 

In his Defcription of the Parts, which is indeed nice and accurate 
to a Miracle, we find bim defcribing a perfect Female, and are very 
well cenilied by his own Account, that the Perfon was as 'evident a Girl 
when he (aw her, as (lie was at (ix Years old, before the Appearance of 
either Penis or Tejiicles, as he calls them. We (hould be glad to know 
however in what Manner the Doiflor became informed of certain Paiti- 
culars of it, fuch as the Situation of ihe Uterus and its Neck. We 
are apt to believe, with him, that they were as in other Female*, 
but how he got Sight of Parts fo ImpofTible to be feen, is a Sort 
of Obfcurity that wants clearing up. As to xhc Penis, we have de- 
clared it to be no other than a long Clitoris, the Do(ftor's own Defcrip- 
tion of it proves as much ; but how he could be a(rured of what he calU 
O 2 Scrota 
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Scrota and Tefits, being truly fuch, we again are at a Lofs to account ; 
i.he had not an Opportunity of difledling them is pretty certain, bccaufc 
Lthe Subjed was at that Time alive, and continued to be fo many Years 
afterward, when fhe was feen in Holland by Diemerbroek, who gives 
a very different Account of her. For our own Part, we are apt to be. 
X\zvtX\\3X\ht Labia Pudeudi, a little fwelled, paffed upon this difcern- 
ing Gentleman for Scrota and Tejlcs. 

The Dodor then it feems had no Opportunity of knowing, with any 
Degree of Certainty, fonie of the Things he tells us of, nor of knowing 
fome of the othera at all. He defcribes the whole Pudendum Muliebre 
, as perfeft, but without a C/itort's : It Is vaftly to his Di/honour to have 
L^ci) a Body of fuch Dinienfions Iiangingout of it and furniffied with its 
■ Glans, &i:. and imperforated, without finding that it was a Clitoris ^ 
what he calls a Franum was undoubtedly the Extremities of theiVrm- 
ph<e, and nothing more ; and as to the reft, his own Defcription and 
every Circumrtance prove it to be a very Clitoris, altered from the 
common Form in nothing but that it was longer than ufual. 

The Doctor delivers his Iliflory of the Woman as punftually and 
particularly as the Stru^ure of the Parts, but perhaps it would not have 
been improper if tlic Society had enquired on what Foundation : The 
Anfwcr would Iiavc been, that he had it from the Man who Oiewed 
her to People for Money: A Man who could not know any thing of 
the Circumftanccs he rcl.ited, and whofe Bufinefs it was to tell as flrange 
A Story as he could. The Truth of the Affliir, in all probability, vras, 
(hat (he Girl bad gradually cncreafed the Length of the Clitoris by U- 
ftivious Pradliccs j or that it had by Degrees grown tt> this Size ofirfelf • 
one of ilicfc was unqucHionably the Truth, but neither of thcfe would 
hjvc made fo miraculous a Story, or given the People fhe was ihewn to 
(u great an Opinion of her being a Miracle of both Sexes. The Diver- 
fion of IVrejlHng was excellently pitched upon for the Means of bringing 
down the Tfjlts \ it not only gives us an Idea of violent Motion, but is 
of ihc niafculinc Turn, and gives a Prefigeof what was to be the Sex of 
ihc Pcrfon. The fuddcn Appearance of the P^-n/j is another Circum- 
/Imice finely fuitcd to make the Rabble flare, but we think the believ- 
if»K i( docs not do much Honour to the DotSor, or to the Society to 
whom he repealed it. Upon the Whole, the Account of the Parts is 
tvidi-riily that of thoft of a Woman, but given by one who did not 
umfcilUnd them j and the Hiftory of the Woman is taken tqx>n Credit 
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from a Man whofe Bufinefs was to lye, and whom we would be apt td 
imagine no DoiSor in the World but Dr. Alien could have believed. 

He adds to this, that at fixteen her Menfes began to flow, and con- 
tinued to do fo regularly for tv*o Years, but that they then flopped, and 
Ihe then began to have a Beard, and Hair on her Breaft and other 
Pafts of her Body like a Man ; that the thorax became broad, and the 
Breaftsfmall^ and in fliort all her other Parts became perfedt mafcuHne, 
her Voice not excepted, which now was loud and hoarfe. This founds 
very marvellous, and one would think might have warranted thePerfon 
who (hewed the Subjedt, to fay not only that fiie had fomc of the Parts 
of a Man, but that flie was abfolutelychanged from a Woman to a Man ; 
This however is about as true as the reft. We meet with an Account of 
the fame Hermaphrodite from D'temerbroek, as before obferved, fome 
Years after this, but (he was then as much a Woman as ever, and we find 
by that Author, who is a fomewhat more accurate on.i than Dr. AHen^ 
that her Menfts flowed at that Time, and that (lie had below the Clito- 
ris, for fo he calls Dr. Alien's Penis, the Meatus Urainius and Fagina 
properly fituated and natural Diemerliroek was as much in a Humour 
to prove even the Emiflion of a feminal Matter from thefe enlarged Cli- 
t4rii's of Women ae any body could be, but he was an Anatomift and 
«n Author of Credit, he would not defcribe any Thing but what he faw 
nor Call any Thing by any other than its real Name. 

We have feen in London feverat Subjefts called Hermaphrodites fince 
the Time of Dr. Alien, and they have all been found to be what this 
was. Women whofe Clitoris was longer than ordinary, and nothing 
more, except that in fome of them, this Membrane, which in Dr. Allen^ 
Subjefl covered Only a Pari of the Orifice of ihe Vagina, has covered 
nearly the Wliolc : Female Children are often born with this Mem- 
brane covering more or lefs of that Part, and every Midwife at this 
Time knows that it is of no Confequence and that no more is ncceflary 
to make all right than to cut itdbwn with a Pair of Sciflars. 

The Dodtor tells us, that this Hermaphrodite, as he calls her, had 
the Paflions of both Sexes ; it is a thing he could only be informed of on 
Hearfay, and is fo natural a Circumftance, that nobody, whoever (hewed 
an Hermaphrodite, ever milTed it : Tiiofe who have been (hewn un- 
der the Name of fuch lately have been all taught to tell us that 
they had more Pafllon for Women than for the other Sexj as to Dr. 
Aliiri% we have an unlucky Proof in his own Account of her having the 
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Paflions of a Woman ; for he tells us of her falling violently in love with 
a Miin at Sight, geiing into Hylleric Fits about it, and being cured by a 
G^bariuin Plaifter and the like Remedies ; but we have an Inftance 
yet Wronger of her conceiving an equal Paffion for the fame. A Love 
Fit that took her afterwards in Fknders we find required another Son 
of a Remedy. The Confequence was the fpoiling her, in a great Mea- 
fure for an Hermaphrodite, (he was helped to a fine Girl by it, whom 
as the Sequel of the Hiftory informs us great Pains were taken to make 
into an Heramphrodiie too, and probably would have fuccecded, had 
not the little Lady died before {he was perfeift enough for (hewing. 

The World may fee by this famous Paper and our Obfervaiions on it, 
thercalUfeoftheTranfadions of the Royai Society. The Authors of them, 
however little they are able to conclude rightly from Fafls, frequently 
relate Fafts, if not fiiiihfuUy, at leaft in fuch a Manner, that, allow- 
ing for tlieir Prejudice, we may judge very properly from them : 
They often mix Matter of mere Hearfay indeed with Obfervation, but 
a judicious Reader will always be able to fcparate thefe, and when he 
finds in the plain Fafts, Things that perfedlly make againft the Syftem 
the Author inferts them to advance, he may pretty fairly conclude that 
they arc given in very Simplicity ; and are Truths that he may depend 
upon. However fiilfe Conclufions Dr. ^//f« may have drawn from the 
Fafti he lays down in this Paper, the Fadts thcmfelves fervc our Turn 
to prove the contrary to what he intended to make out by them. They 
perfi-fliy convince us that what he means to defcribc as an Hermaphro- 
dite was not an Hermaphrodite, but a meer Woman ; and as fomc other 
Authors, who favv this Perfon before her unlucky Difaftcr, havealfo 
dclcribcd her as an Hermaphrodite, we are taught by them to form 
a better Idea of the Judgment and Candour of thefe Writers than 
wc could othcrwifc have done ; as well as tojudgj with more probabi- 
lity of the Accounts of all the other Hermaphrodites in the World, Thus 
Jt ii always in regard to the Works of great Authors ; they ferve to 
cypbin one another. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of People not born to be drowned. 

IT has long been an eftabliflied Syftem, that People in whofe Hearts thft 
Foramen Ovale remains open, muft die fome other Death, not by 
drowning. Syrtems, however, are never of fo much Weight as when efta- 
blilhed upon Fails, and ftrengthened by fubfequcnt Proofs of the fame 
Kind. 'VhtRoyal Society of London never find any thing necelTdry, but they 
find Means to do it. We meet with feveral Inftances of People living 
a long Time under Water; among the other Miracles handed down 
to Pofterity in their Publications, one of them fo late as in the four 
hundred and fifty-fourth Number, communicated by Dr. Green. We 
are to do the Dotftor the Juftice, however, to acknowledge, that he 
only relates what he heard on the Subjeft, and gives you his Authors 
that you may judge for yourfelves, how much Dep;;ndance is to be 
laid on them. We are informed in this Paper, that a Girl unluckily fal- 
ling into the Water at a Mill-Head, was drawn under the main Wheel, 
where Hopping the Motion of the Wheel, Ihe lay faftened by the Leg 
beneath it, and flat upon her Face under four Feet and a half Water, a 
quarter of an Hour, without recfiving any Hurt by it j and that when 
the Miller had looked about all thiit Time in vain, to find what rtopped 
his Wheel, ihe informed him of the Caufe by crying out luflily, pray help 
me out ! for God's Sake help me out if you can ! The Fellow weare told 
no fooner found her Situation, than he found Means to get her outj and 
we are affored fhe was very brifk after the Accident : She died, indeed, 
fome Days afterwards of the Hurts Ihe had received^ during her lying un- 
der the Water } but it is clear enough that Drowning had no Share in 
her Death. 

The fame Story fometimes makes a very different Figure as it gets into 
different Hands : There :ire not wanting People who affert, that the Girl, 
who is the Subjt(?t of this Hiftory, did not lie under Water quite a Mi- 
nute, and that (he dJJnotciy out for Help till her Head was above the Sur- 
face, her Le^ being at that Time held fift by the Wheel : But this would 
be taking all the Miracle out of the Story, and rendering itnot woithy the 
Attention of fo wonder-loving a Body as the Account is addrcffed to. 
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As to the Author of the Relation, wc have no Right to charge him 
with any Affertion about it : He , giv^ ua the Story from the Miller, 
and figned by the Miller and his Family 3 he is not the Author, indeed, 
but the Tranfmitt^r ojily of the Account, a Circamftance, that it would 
be well to attend to, in Regard to many of the Papers in this wonderful 
Colleftion :^ But if the Dodtor himfelf had afferted it, where had been 
the Rcafoh to Tuf^eiSl. the punctual Veracity of the Relation, when wc 
have in the tfcretf hundred and thirty- fevcnth Number of the iam^ 
Tranladrions, aft Account of a Woman that lay fix Days buried in Snow, 
without receiving ftny HaroA by it 5 and another in the hundred and 
cighty-thifd Number, of a Man who happening to flip thro' the Ice 
which wa^over^a Canal, was found two or thr^e Days after fbnding 
upright upov) his Feet at the Bottom, and taken out without having 
received any Harm, after he had been there all that Time very peace* 
dbly amufing himfelf with lidening to the Bells of the next Town. 

In ihort, we would adviic the prefent Members of this renowned So-. 
ciety never to be afraid of rtpea«ing ftrange Stories, for that it will fiot 
be eafy for them to exceed in Strangenefs tfaofe that ftand upon Rcqqix} 
in the Trlnfadions^ and that as to the Reception of them in the Read* 
ihg, the Courfo of the Meetings for thefe many late Years has abundantly 
proved, that the higheft Tincture of Improbability is the furefl: of aU 
Recommendation to them. 
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P A R T VI. B O O K II. 

Of BIRDS, the Origin and Nature of which 
are delivered in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. 



CHAP. I. 

Of the Produmon of Geefe out of Shell-Fijh. 

IGnorance is the great Parent of Miracles ; the World ought nod 
therefore, to wonder, that they find more of them in the Publica- 
tions of the Royal Society oi London ^ than in any Works of equal Quan- 
tity : We could pardon, however, Errors of Opinion in thefe Authors j 
what we are mod provoked at, is the frequent Aflertions we meet 
with there, of Things that are impoffible j Hiftories ofFaifls that can- 
not have happened, and Accounts of Things that never did, or can ex- 
ift, delivered hy People who pretend to have feen and examined 
them. 

It Js with this View, that we (hall be more than ordinarily fcvere 
on Mr. Beaumont, who defcribes growing Entrochi of a Foot longj 
and we cannot but be of Opinion, that the Author of the Account now 
under Confideration,defervesalfo the utmoftCcnfureand Contempt, from 
every body who knows any thing of natural Hiilory, or who wiflies to 
know any thing of it. 

The weftern Ifles of Scotland, and forae other Parts of the Brittjh 
Dominions, are abundiinily ftorcd, at certain Times of the Year, with 
a Bird of the Goofe Kind, commonly known in thofe Places by the 
Name of the Brent-Goofe or Barnacle. Thcfe Birds rarely breed with 
us, however, but feek for their fitting Salon, Iflands, that are let 
frequented than the Places where we find them fo common. The fee- 
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iiig the Birds fo frequent, and yet never finding any of their Nefts^ 
induced ignorant People to believe thai they never had any ; that they 
were not bred like other Birds> but in fome different Manner, 

About the Snores of the very Phces where thefe Birds are moft fre- 
quent, tlicre are found alfo in vaft Abundance, a Species of Shcll-Fini, 
peculiar for certain filamentous Subftances, frequently feen hanging 
out at it. The ignorant Filhcrmcn, who found thefe Shells in abundance 
affixed to rotten Wood and dead Trees, that were floating in the Wa- 
ter, or lodged by it on the Shore, foon found the Way to confound the 
filamentous; Subllanccs which hung out of them with Feathers, and 
perfuaded themfelves, that the Gecfe, whofe Origin they could before by 
no Means make out, were bred from them, inftead of being hatched like 
other Birds from Eggs. 

So iirange a Faft could not long be a Secret ; the whole Kingdom 
was acquainted with it, and as Miracles always acquire more Strangenefs 
in the Telling, the Trees floating in the Water were foon converted into- 
Trees growing on the Shore, and the Shells affixed to them wcrefaid to be 
their Fruit. Thus arofe the firft fabulous Hiltory of the Barnacle, which- 
was, tjiat a peculiar Tree growing in thofe Parts of the Kingdom, pro- 
duced Fruit, which, if they fell on the Land periihed ; but if they fell 
into the Sea, which Providence feemed to have meant, by maicing the 
Trees always grow on the Shore ; then they by Degrees opened, and 
let out every' one a young callow Bird, which by Degrees getting Fca- 
Ihcrs, grew to bca BrentGoofe: Others, however, quarrelled with the 
Account of the Fruit's falling from the Tree whole,dcclaring that it always 
opened while on the Trcc,and the young one dropped out: The little Goofc, 
il" it fell into the Water, was fafc ; but if on the Land, it had fel- 
dom Strcniith enough to waddle to the Water, but periihed foon af- 
i^t ill Uirth from the Fruit. 

Niinicroui Accounts were given of this, attefted by People willing 
to give their Oaths that they had feen it, and the wife World long be- 
lieved it, and received the little Difference as to Circamftances, as a 
i^rouf that the Fa£t itfclfwas indtfputable. 

I'«)|)lc, who after this vifited the Places, and found no foch Tree 

Bfowiiij; there, but were informed of the vulgar Syftcm received there, 

. #1 l^Hhc Ofigiti uf the Birds, proud of an Opportunity of re^bfying the 

Uifuft uf (heir Cotcmporarics and Rivals in Fame, declared the utter 

i/iiitty ui lUdc Cuic being produced in the Fiuiu of Treesj and af- 
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fcrted, that they were the Produce of certain Sea Shells, which grew 
not upon growing Trees, but upon old Planks or decayed Wood of any 
Kind. The proved Fallity of the firft Miracle about thefe Birds led 
People to fufpedl that there was not much more Dependence to be 
placed on the other: The Truth was clearing up apace, nay, People 
went fo far as to call them Fools who had believed any thing but that 
they bred elfewhere, and only came to (eed where tl ey were feen 
with us, when the grand ChampioD of Errors, the Ssr^al Society, en- 
gaged in the Dilpute. 

Sir Robert Moray, a favourite Member of that Body, made a Jour- 
ney on purpofe to enquire into the real Origin ofthefc Birds: Fie broua,ht 
up an Account with him that fettled the World in an Opinion that tiiey 
were really the Prodin5t of a Shell-Fifti, and that thefe little Pliilofo- 
phers, who had attempted to argue for their being hatched out of Eggs, 
had impofed upon their Ignorance. This noble Knight tells us in his 
Account, which is printed in the hundred and thirty -feventh Number 
of the Philofophical Tranfaflions, that every thing he relates he was 
an Eye-wiinefs to. That he found on the Shores of this lOand a dead 
Fir-tree without its Boughs, whofe Length and Diameter he gives ua. 
with the fame Accuracy that Mr. Baker does that of a Piil-Box. The 
Trunk of this Tree had been covered all over with the Shells vvhich 
breed thefe Geefe, he tells us, but at the Time when he &w it, the 
greater Part was decayed, and only its underfide furniilied fomc ; many. 
of thefe he opened, and, to repeat his own Words, be found in every 
one that be opened, a perfeB Sea Fowl : The BUI, he tells us, ivas like 
that of a Goofe, the Head, Neck, Brea/l, Wings , 'Tail and Feet like 
thofe of other Water Fowl ; the Feathers, he adds, were every where per- 
feSfly formed, and of a blackijh Colour, at were elfo the Feet. 

The World at this Time did not know thcCharaiSerof thei?(JVfl/5"OT- 
tty fo well as it does at prefcnt : People believed the Members of it to be 
a Set of fenfible honeft Men : And what could happen in Confequencc of 
fuch an Account from fuch a Body, but a general Belief that this was a 
Faft, and that the Geefe were in reality thus bred. But what were they 
to think of the Credit of this Author, and of the Society who countenan- 
ced him, when they found a Man of very different Credit, Dr. 'Tattered 
Robin/on, afterwards afl'uring them on better Teflimony, that the Brent 
Geefe were bred like other Geefe from Eggs fat on by the Females, and 
P 2 that 
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that this Shell, pretended to contain them, had really nothing In 13 but 
a Fifli, as Oifters, Cockles, and all other Shells ? 

As to the Certaintv of the Bird being hatched like other Geefe, we 
have not only our Reafon to inform us thai it muft be fo, but we 
have Accounts of Dutck Sailors, who have found immenfe Numbers of 
their Neftswith the Fcm.iles fitting on the Eggs, and the Young of 
fompwbat forwarder Broods running about them, and fince that, they 
have be^n known to breed even with us. 

As to the Shells, nothing is more certain than that the Knight never 
f.iw any one of 2II the Thm js he defcrihcs in ihem ; no Bill no Feet, 
no Head nor Tiiil of a Gocfe, nor any real Feathers, but only a peculiar 
Animal diftined to live and die in them, a- all other Shell Fiflido; and 
fixed by a peculiar membranous Neck, to the Wood it adheres to, by 
which the wife Sir Robert fuppofed that it took in the Nourifli- 
ment. 

It is a very peculiar Species of Shell Fifli ; its Shell is not compofed 
of two Pieces or Valves as is the ufual Cafe, but of five, two of ihefe 
are larger than the reft ; to thefe are affixed two fmall ones, and finally 
the fifth Piece is long, (lender and crooked, running down Icngthwajrs, 
and covering the Joinings of the other Pieces on that Part. The Shape 
of the Whole is triangular and flatted, its Colour a bluei/h white, fome- 
times with a Caft of reddilh. By this Dcfcription we may fee how very 
accurate Sir Robert Moray was, who tells us the Shell-fifti is like a MuA 
cle. It is fixed to the Wood by the hollow cylindrick Bodv before-men- 
tioned, which it can extend or fliorten at Pleafure ; this much refemblcs 
a fmall Gut, and is ufually fiall of a glarious Liquor ; it is compofed 
of two Membranes, an external one hard and brown, an internal one. 
foft and of an Orange Colour. The larger Portions of the Shell open 
and (but in the Manner of the Bivalves, the others by being moveable 
by means of their membranous Attachments give way to the Op.ning 
of thefe more eafily, and in any Dirciton, and to the Motions of the. 
Body of the Fith, ThcCluftcrs of Filaments, which are what the wife. 
Knight took for Feathers, are a Part of the Body of the Firti, they 
are placed in a Range on each Side, fourteen in Number, and each divi- 
ded into two. They arc a Kind of Arms that Nature has allotcd it for 
the catching its Prey, and are therefore placed fo as to furround the. 
Mouth of the Animal, which is iituated between them, and confe- 
ijueiiily c^ifily receives what they thruA toward It, 

Thus. 
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Thus much might ferve for the explaining the Matter of Sir Robert 
Moray'i Birnacle, but as we are upon the Subjeft; it may not be amifs 
to look into the Accounts ot" the fame Kind which wc find in others, 
and to fct right the Whole. 

Honei^ John Gerard^ in writing a Hiftory of Plants, could not deny 
himfclfthc Pleaiu'-e of ^.iving the Hirtory oii\\z GoofeTree, as it may 
very well be called, if we refer to the Authors who have written on it. 
He doles his Book In a very pompous Manner, with the Deftjription of 
it, and, like Mr. Arderon on the Difpofition of the Strata, praifesand ho- 
nours God's Name for it : What Honour ought a rational Creature to 
have for Authors who have d< red to adiircfs his and their Creator with 
fclfe Praife, on a Subjefl that docs not exift, and that would but have 
preverted the Order of Nature if it had ! 

Gerard, after an ample Preface, in which he tells us that the fubfe- 
quent Relation contains nothing but the naked and bare Truth, gives 
fijft the Hiflory of the Tree that bears the Geefe, and afterwards an 
Account of another Sort of Shell, which li'- tells us produces the fame 
Sort of Bird. He very gravely afftires us, that }•<: flull beware of falie 
Accounts, but that what his Eyes have Jeen and bis Hands have touched, 
that and that only he Jkall declare. He tells us, that in the Pile of Foul- 
ders, an Ifland on the Coaft oi LancapAre^ he faw thefe Shells and the 
Birds in them in their different State=, ijint very young, others ready to 
^ome out, and others' hanging by the Bill, ae well as forae fiiU grown, 
which he alfo describes ;. to this he adds, that if any doubt the Truth 
of any Part of the Story, let them repair to him, and he will fitisfy 
them farther, by the Teflimony of good Witnefles. It is an acknow- 
ledged Point in Matters of Law now, that any Thing may be proved 
bj; Evidence, whether true or falfe ; but we are to do the due Honour 
XQ'Gerard by reminding the World, that this is no new Difeovcry, but 
was known in the Days of that Author. 

After this Hiftory of the Barnacle of Sir "Rohert Moray, Gerard goes 
on to give us an Account of another Kind alfo of his own Ktiowicdgc, 
nay of his own particular Difcovery.. This he found, bctfUsus, be- 
tween £>owr and Romney, and he defcribes it as a long crimfon Pipe 
like a Bladder flill of Juice, and having at Its End a Shell Filh like a 
fmailMulcle but whiter. He tells us, that he gathered a great Num- 
ber of thefe, and on opening them, found that they wtre all Coofo 
Shells i and difcovered ihe young Birds in them, as he tells tlie Story 
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himfelf, in all their States and Degrees of jMaturity ; in fomc be fays there 
was only a lliipelefs Mafs of Flefti, in otiiers the fame Mafs grown into 
the Form of a Bird, but naked ; in others more mature, the Bird co- 
vered with Feathers, and ready to fall out of the Shells. 

We are very ready to allow, that honcft Mr. Gerard law Geele in 
thd'e Shells as much as his Friend Sir Robert did in the others: They 
ire another Species of the fame Genus of Shells^ differing only in 
Uie Largenefs of the Neck or Tube by which tliey are fixed to the 
Wood, the Number of Pieces the Shell is compofed of is the fame in 
all, and the Struftuce of the Fi£h with its Filaments the fame. 

The Authors who have written on Shells, have defcribed three Kinds 
of the Co;;c/jir^rf^//frrr but this has elcaped their Obfervatioii, tho' we 
can do Gerard the Juftice to fay that he is honeft in the Defcriptioii of it, 
as we have found it on our own Coafls. Its Neck or Tube is as thick 
as a Man's Thumb, very clear and tranfparent, and fhll of a reddiflx 
Fluid. 



CHAP. III. 
Of the Place to vibicb Birds of Paffage retire. 



TH E Obferviitton that certain Kinds of Birds appear among ut 
regularly at certain Sdafons, and at other leave us again as regu- 
larly, has occafioned many Gucffes in the Naturalifts as to the Place to 
which ilicy retire. One of the firft Opinions was, that when they flew 
from us they went to other Kingdoms, where the Temperature of the 
Air wuB fuch, as it had been, but was at that Timeceafing to be, in the 
PUce» whence they departed ; and where the Food, which was becom- 
ing fcarce in tliofc Places, would be found in fufficient plenty. This 
however was foon bRntcrcd out of the World, and Philofophers ftartcd a 
Variety of other Opinions j fomc, that they really did not leave us at 
dll, but only hid thcmfclves in Holes of the Earth, in hull!)w Trees, 
or undfr H'ater, *nd there went quietly to Occp, tU! the proper Seaibn 
for ihciii waked them again i others declared for thcif abiuiatc leaving 
not only the Kingtloms from which they difappcared, but even the whole 
Clttbo of the Earth, and that they retired to the Moon. The Philo- 
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fophical TranfaAions however, furniOi a new Syftem j we owe this to 
the never coough to be otlebrated Dr. Mather ; it fbndl in the three 
hundred and thirty-ninth Number of thofe egregious Works. This 
Author, out of Humour with all the Worlds we are acquainted with 
t&Places of. Receptidn forthefe winged Itinerantt, has found out a neW 
one for tbem^ declaring it las his pai^icular Opinion, that there is an un« 
difcotrered ^teWte acconfp&nyifig \\&i Earth at no gfeat Dillance, to 
which they all rejtire at their ^ted ,Tinics, and in wiiich they remain 
till the Seaibn of their vifiting us again. 

We would earneftly recommend it to the prefent Members of the 
Jl^o/ Society fo ^^eifsfocii'e'&fthef Account oT fhls invifible World. 
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Of ICHTHYOLOGICAL DISSERTA- 
TIONS on general Subje£^s, contained in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society. 



C H A P. I. 

Ohfervations sn the internal Parts of Fijbes. 

THE Anatomy of Ftflies is a Subject of the greateft Curbfity, 
and one tiiat has been the Icaft looked into of any in the whole 
Animal World. But it is treated in the Paper of Dr. Prejloa'%, which 
fails under our Confidcralion in this Place, too much in the focietarian 
Wuy. This ftands in the two hundred and twenty-fifth Number of the 
Trunlaiflions, and as it has neither been contradided, animadverted 
n[on, nor added to, in the long Period of Time that has parted lince 
lis Publication, it is natural enough to conclude, that it is what is 
known, and all that is known to the Society at this Time. 

The Uodor is, after the Manner of Traniadion Writers, fomewhat 
luupofitivci his principal Affertions are, that, i. Fijh have no Lungtw 
lirfpirotiou, a. Tb^u the Heart has hut one Ventricle. 3. That their 
Inttfiinri make many IFind'mgi. 4. "That the Liver and Spleen arejitua- 
ted fii in otter ^nintjls. 5. That tbty have Kidneyi, Bladder, ficc. 
And, 6. TVwf they have an Mr Bladder^ feruing to make them more or 
itj\ heavy, at they com/>refs or Jilate it. 

Thi», il' we except his Account of Fi(hi:s dying when out of Water 
bccautc the Niirc of the Air and the Nitre of the Water are different in 
llicii Subtilty and Purity, and fome other AITertions of a like Kind, is the 
Niil'tltilicc ot a tonj;, Paper on fo JntercAing and cuious a Subjedt as this: 
II (ii DIM Uiilinvl^ tu coned its Errors, and fupply its Defcd.«. 
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As to his firft Aflertion, it is not true of all Fifties ; for (he Ceta- 
ceous Kind have all Lungs and Refpiration. His feconii is of the fame 
Kind, and requires to be underftood with the fiime Limitation ; fur 
all the cetaceous Fiflies have two Venticles in the Heart, as other Ani- 
mals that refpire have : To this Article may alfo be added, that the 
Situation of tlie Heart in all Fifties, is in the Breafl pretty high, in thofe 
that have Gills but at very fmall Diftance under them ; and that it is 
contained ufually in an extremely thin Membrane or Pericardium ; and 
tho" but fmall, in proportion to the Bulk of the Animal, yet it is fitu- 
ated in a large Cavity. Its Figure alfo is very different in different 
Fifties; in the far greater Number it is quadrilateral or fquare, and in 
feme, as in the Bream Kind, it is of a femicircular Figure, and fomc- 
what flatted. Its Pofition alfo is fingular, being tranlverfe, witli Re- 
gard to the Head, not longitudinal. Its Parietes arc aUvjys thick and 
ftrong, and as in all Fifti that have Gills, it has only one Cavity or Ven- 
ticle ; it has alfo only one Auricle, but this is very large, and is placed 
on the upper Part of the left Side. At the Infertion oi this, there arc 
two Valves, one above, one bcbw it j and in its lower Part, it fur- 
rounds the Receptacle of the Veins, which has alfo at its Infertion into 
the Auricle two little Valves like Eyelids. The Aorta adheres to tlic 
Bafe of the Heart ; it is in this Part very fmall, and has two Sigmoide 
Valves in it ; but at a little farther Diftance it fwells into a Sort of Btlly, 
and is white on the Outfide, and has a Number of flefliy Columns within 
it. From this Place, the Aorta grows fmaller again, forming a kind 
of Cone, and afterwards running to the Branchiee ; it firft knds one 
Branch to each of the Semicircles, or to each diftinft Branchia on either 
Side. Each Branch is foon after divided into four, and thefe running 
along the Bafe of every Leaf, are fubdivided into as many Ra- 
muli, as there arc Laminulaz on the Branchia ; and hnally, they entirely 
difappear at their Extremities. 

On the Rim of every one of thefe Laminulac, there is a Vein, which 
empties itfelf into a general Trunk, running along every bony Semi- 
circle; and in fine, each of thefe Veins, going from its Semicircle, Joins the 
reft ; and together they form a common Trunk, which is confulerably 
large, and runs along the Spine, performing the Office of Aorta T3ej- 
cendens, diftributing the Blood to every Part of the Body of the Fifli- 
The Vein of the firft Semicircle of the Branchiae, is firft carried into 
the Head, carrying Blood to the Brain, and to the Organs of Scnf^ition ; 
Q and 
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and then defcenJing again, it joins with the Vein of the xvaa bdow it, 
for the forming the Trunk. As to the Inteftines of Fi(b, the DoAor's 
AHcrtion, that they make a great many Windings, is of the Number of 
thofc which Men make who are very little Mailers of their Subjed. 
No fingle CharaAer can be given of the Inteftines of Fiflieai, they dif- 
fer extremely in the different Kindt of Fifb, in regard to jtheir propor-f 
tional Length, Figure and DifpofitioD. 

In many Genera the Inteftine is oae flrait Canal, running imme<^ 
diatcly from the Stomach to the Anus. It is thus in the Conger or Sea 
l^cl, in the Lamprey, in the Needle^Filh, in the Sudis, and in the 
(robitis. In many others it is once turned towards the Of^r I^rts, and 
liaR no other Circumvolutions : It is thus in the Bream, the GrayUng^ 
the Smeh, the Salmon^ the Pike, the Pearch, and « great many other 

In others it is varioufly convoluted, or has, as the Do^or exprefles it, 
many Windings, as in Quadrupeds : It is thus in the Dolphin, th^ 
(iword*Fi(h, the Mullet, and fomeotliers: It was fomewhat unlucky, 
lu)wrvrr,that the D<K^or flioald take bis up general CbaraAer at random, 
tfrom lomc oncufthcte, wIku the far greater Number of Fi£h differ 
cHcntially irom them in the moft remarkable Manner, in the Con-? 
(Irudlion of the very Part he is endeavouring to afcertain the Figure and 
Difpofuion of. 

The Inttfline in Filhei differs not lefs in the various Kinds in Lengthy 
than in its DilpolUion \ in fome it is notfo long as the Body, as in the 
Luuiprcy, and Stittlcback \ this is a pretty (ingular Circumftance, and 
Ihcretore the very 'ingenious Mr. Ardcrmi has taken can^ not to point 
it out, in his Hillory of the latter, publiAied in the Phiiofbphical 
Tranfudions. In otliers, it is of about the Length of the Body, as in 
the Bream, Riuchi and others of that Kind ; and finally, it is in others 
mm h lon^r^cr tl)un the Boiiy, as in the Dolphin, Mullet, and others, 
that have it difplld in mnny Folds and Windings. 

T'hc Liver of Filhrs alfo defcrves a very different Account, from a 
Man who writes upon the Internal Parts of them, from that given by the 
\hi^\nx. It is udially very large in Proportion to the Body, and in 
; ' unA in fituntcd in the left Side of the Abdomen ; but this Rule is not 
^'M/' if4t| und it differs in the feveral Gencra^Mk^ extremely in Figure and 
rM/|///Mi//n \ In fume it is Angle and undivided, as in the Lamprey, the 
OM;))r|/, the Salmon, the Pike, the Sun^FiOi, and in aU tbq flat 

Fifh. 
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In others, it is divided into two Lobes ^ as in Pearch, in Sharks, 
in Eels, in moft of the cartilaginous Fifhes, and in the Dolphins : In 
(ghers^ finally, it is divided Into three Lobes ^ as in the Bream, and all 
the Fifliof that Kind, in the Rays, in the Tunny, the Monk-Filb, the 
S^leh^ck, and many others. In fome, it is nearly of the whole 
{4»gtb of the Abdomen, as in the Bream Kind, the Stittleback, and 
many others; In others, it is much (horterthan this, as in the Pearch, 
the Shad, the Salmon, the Pike, and in general, in the greater Part of 
Fiihes. 

. The Liver in all Fi(h has a Gall Bladder annexed to it ; but this 
i« connected and iituated very difierendy in the different Kinds. In 
foOM:, it is immerfed in the very Subftance of the Liver ; this is the Cafe 
jo f^i the cartilaginous Kinds : In others it is placed under the Liver, as 
ID Pearch, Pike, Breams, and indeed in the greateft Part of the Fi(h 
|(ind r in others, finally, it is olxly cooneded to the Liver by a long 
JN^eck, as in fhe Conger and Eel Kind. 

As to the 3plcen, it is fubjci^ tQ much lefs Variation than the Liver , 
k is ufually fituated in the left JPart of the Abdomen, near the Stomach. 
Its FigPi*^ ^ ufually triangiilar, fprnetimes fimply oblong; its Colour 
always darker than that of the IJiv^v. 

A$ ^o jKidneys, they are extremely di^erent, in the difierent Genera 
of JPjflies^ in their Figure, Sit^f^tjon, aiid Proportion, and even in 
Namber. They are two c^fUc^ ones, in all the cetaceous, and in 
all the cartilaginous Kinds of Fifhes -, and on the contrary, they are 
concreted together, and form 'hoc one Body in the fpinoic Fi(hes of almoll 
all Kinds. 

As to .their Shape, thqr ace ia ipi^e oblong, ^nd ejctended almoft 
the whole Length of the Abdomen, as in moft of the fpiaofe Kinds : 
,ln others, they are ^{lH>rter, and of a Figure approaching to roundid), 
as in the Cetaceous Kinds. A^ tq their Situation, they are in 
ibme extended all aloog the Spine, ^s in the Spinoie Fi(hes: In 
others, they are lodged in the lower Part of the Abdomen, as in 
, Whales 5 and in Size they »re a| various 5 they are proportionably very 
fmall in the Cetaceous Filbes, and very large in the Spinofe. 

The urinary Bladder is always placed in the lower Part of the Abdo- 
men, and ufually lies upon the Redum : There are in general two 
Ureters^ by which the Urine is carried intoit from the Kidaeys. The 
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Uiethra is very evident in the cetaceous Filhes } in the fmaHer Fiibes 
ii is not fo obvious. 

Finally, in Regard to the Air Bladder, iho' the Doflor feems to deal 
with that as with the reft ; that is, becaufe he had found it in one 
Fini, to give it to all the Fifties in the World ; we are to obferve, 
that it is far from general In this Tribe of Animals ; there are many 
that have it not at all, and in thofe that have, it differs extremely in 
the different Kinds, in Figure and Situation. It is eafily diftinguiihed, 
however, from all the other internal Parts of Fifhcs, by its being inflated 
with Air. There is no Air Bladder in any of the cetaceous Kinds, not 
in any of the Flat-Fifli or Pleureneili, nor in any of the cartilagi- 
nous Filhcs, excepting only the Sturgeon. All the fpinofe Fi(hes 
have it, but tliey have it very difierent in Figure : In fomc it is fimple, 
of an oblong Figure, and pointed at each End, as in the Grayling ; in 
others it is more oblong, and more obtufe at each End, as in the Smelt and 
Salmon ; in others it is oblong and obtufe in its lower Part ; but in its 
upper, divided into two Parts, as in the Luciopcrcaor Pike-Pearch: In 
others, it is tranfvcrfly divided into two Lobes, as in the Bream Kind, 
and many others ; and in fome it is divided longitudinally into two 
pjits, as in the Sturgeon. As to its Situation, it in many lies along 
the Abdomen, from the Diaphragm to the Anus, as in the Bream> 
Smelt, Grayling, Pike, Pearch, and the like ; in others, it is fituatcd 
in the upper Part of the Abdomen, and feparated from the lower Part 
by a Membrane. 

As to its Conne<fHons, it is in fome Fifh entirely loofe and free, only 
adheiing to the Stomach by the pneumatick Dudt, as in the Bream 
Kind ; in others it is longitudinaHy affixed to the Back- Bone, as in 
:pearch, Salmon, ISc. 

When the Doftor had mentioned the Air Bladder of FiQies, tho" in 
ever fo flight and fuperficial a Manner, he Ihould not have omitted the 
Mention of the pneumatick Duft, without which it could be of no 
Service to the Creatures. 

All Fiih that have an Air-Bladder, have alfo this Duft, reaching from 
the Bladder to the Stomach, and entering either its Orifice or fomc 
ether Part of it. This differs in its Situation alfo, in Regard to the 
Air Bladder itfclf. In the fimple Bladders, it ufually arifes from their 
upper Extremity, and in this Cafe, it always enters the Orifice of the 
Stomach : It is thus fituatcd in the Grayling, (Sc. but in fomc Fifh it 
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takes its Origin from the middle of the Bladder, tho' of the fimple Kind^ 
and terminates in the Bottom of the Stomach as in the Shad. 

In thofe Air Bladders which are double, it arifes from the Beginning 
of the lower Lobe, and enters the Stomach juft by the Diaphragm ; 
this is the Cafe in the Chub, and in all of the Cyprinus Kind. 

The Ufe of this pneumatick Dud, is to convey Air into the Bladder, 
in fuch Quantity and Proportion, as is neceffary to the feveral Occali- 
onsof the Fifli, 

In the whole internal Strui5lure of Fifties, however, there is nothing fo 
very fingular, as certain Parts, which this Author has totally over- 
looked; but which are generally called tiie Appendices of the Pylorus, 
Thcfe are a Kind of Inicjiinula Caca^ or little blind Guts, and are 
placed about the Pylorus, and the Beginning of the inttftinal Canal j 
they are a Kind of hollow Tubes, with no Paflage out of tliem, and 
feem toaflift in the Concoiflionof the Food. They are found in almoft. 
all Fifties, but they diifer extremely in Number, Figure, and Size. 

The Fifti that Iiave none of them are the Cetaceous; many of the 
Cartilaginous : The Pike, the Lamprey, tlie Needle-Fifh, and fomc 
others alfo want them. The Ammoditcs, or Sand- Eel, has only one; 
many of the fiat Fi/h have two ; the Pearch has fix or feven large 
ones; the Cotti or LJgyri have eight, ten, or twelve; in the Herring 
Of Anchovy they are leventeen or eighteen in Number ; other Fi(h 
have twenty, thirty, or fixty, as the Salmon, eighty, as the Clupca ; 
and others have a hundred or more, as the Sturgeon, Sword-Fifli, Shark, 
and the like. 

In Regard to their Figpre, they are in fome long and narrow, as in 
the Salmon ; in others, they are thick and (hort, as in the Grayling, 
and fome of the Flat-Fifti. In fome they are equal in Thicknefs to 
thelnteftines, as in the Mullet, Gff. but in the generality of Fifh, they 
are much fmailer. Thefe fingular Appendages to the Inteftines, are 
not peculiar to the Fifh Kind; they arc found alfo in fome Infecfts. 

We ftiall conclude with fome Obfervations on the Stomach of Fifties, 
and on the Dotflor's Account of it : He fays it is membranous, and 
that Nature has contrived it fo, bccaufe it is neceffary that the Fifh 
fliould be able to contra(5l it forcibly at Pleafure. It is a Reafon th.-it 
may fatisfy a Societarian, but we are apt to believe. Nature, who is a 
little wiferthan the Royal Society, would not have fatisfied herfelf quite 
£3-eafil]E ;. but on the contrary, If ftie had intended the Sirudure, and 
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Matter of the Stomach, for afTifting in the concrafling, (he would noi- 
havc made it membranous. Let us look a little farther, and fee what 
is the Ufe of this contradting Power in the Stomach of Fifties ; why 
it is that it may be able to break the Food lo Pieces ; which Food, he 
tells us, is fometimes Earth. We fhould imagine, that granting the 
Dodlor's Aflertion, that Fifli do fometimes feed upon Earth, it is the 
laft thing in the World that would require great Force in the Sto- 
mach to break it to Pieces. But where is it that that this Author has 
picked up his Intelligence, about Fifli feeding on Earth ? unlefs he has 
it from the Societarian Account of Whales feeding on Bule Armonick, 
truly we cannot guefs. That many Fifli pickiip tlieirFuodfrom among the 
Mud, is certain, and as they have no Fingers to pick every little adven- 
titious Particle off, it is poflibie they may fometimes fwallow a Piece 
of Earth with the reft j but furely, to infer from a little Dirt thus fwal- 
lowed, and afterwards found in the Stomach of a Fifb, that it is its 
natural Food, can be parallelled by nothing but the Syftem of tJiat 
worthy Member of the fame Society, who finding a young Frog once 
under a Piece of dry Cow Dung, took great Pains to prove, that all the 
Amphibious Tribe were produced from the Excrements of Quadru- 
peds. 

TheStomach is nDt,however,ofthe fame Kind in allFi(b,as-thisGcnilc- 
man would infer; Nature has indeed taken care to 6tH for its fcvcral Pur- 
pofcs i but it is a Sort of Care very different from a«y thing that fo truly 
a Societarian Head as Dr. Preflon'% could have an Idea of. She 
has made it extremely different in Size and Struflure, in tlie fevetaJ 
CVwra of Fifli. Its Situation is indeed much the fame in all, its uni- 
vcrlal Pofition being in a longitudinal Dircftion, but its Thickneli, in- 
ternal Roughnefs, and Power of Contradlion, are extremely different 
in the fcvcral Kinds. It is not indeed nniverfally Angle, for the Stroma- 
teus or Fjatola has two. 

It is Angular, that the Stomach in living Fifli is cold to the Touch, 
and yet it fcrves for the Digeftion of very hard Bodies, not only of fmall 
Fiflics aud Earth, as Dr. Prejlon remarks, but of cruftaceous Infe^, 
and even many Kinds of teftaceous Animals. The flat Fifh of fcverai 
Kind*, as well as many others fwallowing the hnaller Bivalve Siicll- 
J't(h wljolc, in great Quantities, and perfeflly digcfting them in a very 
(\mx Time. It appears from this, that Heat is not quite fo neccflary 
to (he ConcoAioo of Food, as is generaUy fuppofed ^ but that Nature 
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does much, more in it^ by furbiOiicig a. proper Juice to the Stomach, and 
by giving the Means of a continual Attrition^ than by that generally fopr 
pofed principal Agent. 

That a very different Power of Concodion £bould be given to diffe- 
itfit Fi(b, is evidently necefiary, fipm the very different Foods it was 
deftined to be exerted on ; could the wife Author of Nature give the 
£ime Proportion cf Force to. the Stomach of the Bleak, that was def- 
tined to feed Odly on Worms and Flies 1 and to that of the Soal, whofe 
common Nutriment wat to be Shell^Fiih ; to the Chub, whofe Food 
waa to be at the utaK)ft a Beetle or Gra&opper ; and to the rapacious 
Pike, who, whea icnall Fiih, Frag?, iSc. arc not in his Way, will 
ftisie on littW Fowi a^d WaterrRat6,\for both theie Kind of JFoods 
have been found in hb Stomach. There is indeed ik> Part of the in- 
ternal Strudure of FUb, in which fo much Variety was neceffary, da 
in the Stomach, nor any in which more Variety has been exerted 
by the Creator. . i. 
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tncQntefiibh -Prqcfs of a JS^ange and furprifing BoB^ 

name^i that Fi'/bwtH live in' Jf^at$r* 

■ - • • 

THE Royal Society has ever been fond of producing Proofs of Things 
tb^t no body ever dqubtcd ; as tp fuch as the World has wanted 
.Certainty Jn, they have yeiy prjadeijjtly chofc to be filent. They are 
a jprudent Body, and as they do i^ot jfoye Difputes, in which it Is poflible 
they iiiay be proved to be in the Wrong, they chufe to advance nothing, 
till they arc very fure all th^ World will agree with them in it. Of 
this Nature is the Problem before us : The often coipmemorated, but 
never to he enopgh commemorated^, Mr. Arderm of Norwicby in the 
Year 1744, toojc it upon. him to^ prove, that Fijhnvill live in Water. 
He communicated his Plan to Mr. Baker ^ whofe Approbation en- 
couraged him to go on in his Enquiries, till he was able in the four 
htindred aijd. feventy-.eighth Nuipber of the philoibphical Traniadlions, 
to affeft the Fa<l bojldly, to ppve it. ujpon Experiment, and to demand 

f he Thanks of the Society for it. 

We 
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Wc find by the Date of Iiis lirft Experiment, and by that of the Pa- 
jier which contains the whole.that this amazing Difcovery was begunand 
compleated in the Space of feventeen Months. Confcioos of the ftrift Ad- 
herence ofche Body to their Motto nulliui in f^erda^hc did not prefume to 
expe^ tlicir believing fo ftrange a Fadt, on his barely declaring it : He 
afi'ures them that he tryed the Experiment firft on a Dace, and after- 
wards on a Ruffe, and on both with Succefs. He informs them, that 
he kept thefe feverally, and at Diftances of Time, in Glafsjars; and 
not to depart from the Example of his Friend and Patron, who care- 
fully delivers the Depth and Diameter of the Pill Box he kept a Beetle 
in, while he forgetsto give us any Account of its Nature and Struiiurci 
he tells us, that the Jar in which he kept his Dace, held near a Quart, 
and that that in which he kept the Ruff, was of near three Times that 
Capacity: Whether they were deep or fliallow, whether they were 
of green Glafs or of white, or whether they had Feet or flood upon their 
Bale, we arc left entirely in the Dark. 

He affures us, however, that he kept his Dace alive in Water, from 
September till iWjyj and that he verily believes he might have kept it 
much lof.ger, had it not been, that over hurried one Day with BufincTs. 
he forgot to change its Water. He affures us, however, that he had 
taken fo much Care of this beautiful, gentle, filver-coloured Animal, 
(fuch are his Epithets) that in the whole Time he kept it, it never loft 
a fmgle Scale. He. acknowledges alfo, that it was fomewhat ftiy at 
firft, but he tells us, that gentle Ufage, and a little Art, foon made it 
umc. It is fomewhat unlucky, that he has not condefcended to tell 
us wliat this Art was, any more than what fort of Care it was that he 
prekrved its Scales by. We are afraid this Gentleman, who ufcd to be 
more open and communicative at firft, is now learning of Mr. Baker 
10 be a little more choice of his Secrets. 

In fine, the whole Relation confifts in this ; that the Creature lived 
eight Montlisin Water, and then died by hisNcgledt. 

As to the Ruff, which was the Object of his fecond Trial ; he tells 
ui, indeed, that it wzs p/igbcy referred at firft, and would neither cat 
nor fuffcrhim to come near it, but that at length it became more tame 
than the other. This Fifh, Mr. Arderon affures the Society, he kept 
fcven or eight Months, in all which Time, whatever happened to it 
before or after, he can aver, that it really and truly lived in Water. 
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The Reader will think wc banter him, in giving fuch an Account 
as this, of a Paper in the Philofophical Tranfadtions ; but in very Sin- 
cerity, there is no more in it nor; does there appear any the leaft Hint, 
that the Authrjr ever thought of proving any thing elfe by it, than the 
very Fail we mention in the Title, namely, that Dace and Ruffs will 
live in Water j from whence he feems to infer, that all other Fifti alfo 
will. 

He concludes with a very ftrong and pathetick Addreis to the Eng^liJJj 
Virtuofi, to repeat this Experiment, and to find by their own Expcri- 
ence.how certain a Fad it is that he advances ; and he takes it for granted, 
that if this can ever be brought into Pratitice, it will kffen iheir Elieem 
for thole Fi(h brought from Chi/ta, wriich Efteem he fufpeds chiefly to, 
arife from their coming four or five thoufand Miles. 

It may not be improper to anfwer in behalf of the Englijh Virtuofi^ 
of the Number of whom we take Pride in declaring we have the Honour 
to be, that we do not keep thcfc FiQi of China in Water, in.our Hou- 
fes, either by way of Proof that they will live in that Element, or 
bccaufe they come fo many Miles, but bccaufe they are, (as he fays 
of that little Writer Pi^oodward's Hypothefis) very pretty. 

The R(^al Society were extremely fatisfied with thefe curious and 
entertaining Accounts, and returned their formal Thanks for them ; 
but the People out of Doors grumbled fomething about Nonlenfe and 
Impertinence, when they read them, and forefwore buying any more of 
ihcir Works. 

li was about this Time, that the felfe and malicious Report was fct 
on foot, that the Philofophical Tranfadtions were written by an Excile- 
man oi Norwich : How truly this Denotation of Employ may belong 
to the celebrattd Mr. Arderotiy his Friend Mr. Bahr is befl able to tell j 
but the Malice and Fallity of the Affertion is evident, from looking 
over the Contents of this very Number of thofe Works, in which there 
are five Papers communicated by Mr. Baker^ and only two of tbcm arc 
wriuen by Mr. Arderon. 
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C H A P. I. 

A Differ tation on Stittlebacks. 

TRUE Philofophy defpifes nothing for being common, but 
can difcover Wonders in the moft trivial Objeds in the 
World : We are not, however, for extending the Force of thirf 
Aflcrtion to the Societarian Treatife on Stittlebacks ; we pro- 
duce it as an Inftance, that it is pofTible to write as idly about little 
Things as about great ones. The Accounts of Whales, delivered at 
Times by the Authors of the Philofophical Tranfadions, have gone a 
great way towards eftabliftiing a true Charafter of that great JBody amon^ 
the Ichthyologifts of £«r^/>^, and to the Honour of the Author of this 
Paper, it is to be obferved, that confidering the Smallnefs of his Sub- 
je^, he has made no fmall Advances toward claiming an equal Share of 
Fame* The Hiftory, Defcription, and other trifling Particulars, that 
a dreaming Naturalift might have plagued a Society of fuch Philofo- 
phcrs with, he has indeed very carefully omitted ; but if Aldrovand 
wcic alive again, and wanted to make up a Chapter of the Miracula 
Vungitii^ here is infinite Store of Matter to have affifted him in \t. 

Wc arc fcnfible, that People who are fond of the Study of natural 
h\Ai!)njtX%^ cxpeft that the firft Thing they are informed of, fhould be 
t(ic Nariuf of them, according to fome good Author: Wc do not meet 
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with this, however, either at the Head, or in any other Part of this 
curious and ufeful Diflertation. The Author has given us, indeed, the 
Ew^///I& Names of the Fi(h in Abundance: Weufually call it the Stittleback, 
a Name of very little Meaning, and which we fuppofe he has therefore 
omitted ; but he has given us in the Place of it, thofe of the Banjlicle^ 
alias Pricklebag, alias Prickleback ; we wonder he did not add, alias 
Stickleback^ alias Sharpling^ alias Skitspigg^sind a hundred and fifty Alias's 
more, which he might have picked up in the Compafs of a few Coun- 
ties. As to any better Names, we are to remember, that the Author 
of the Paper is Mr. Arderon of Norwich^ a' Gentleman, whom we 
believe no body ever fufpefted of underftanding any Language but his 
own, or of having read the Works of any body that did. We are forry to 
give fuch an Account of a Man, whofe Name appears fomewhat oftner 
in the prcfent Tranfaftions, than that of any two or three other Peo- 
ple put together 5 but this is a Work in which Truth will out, be what 
will the Confequence. 

The Paper we are about to animadvert upon, is one of the late Pro- 
duftions of that Author. It comes fubfequently to his grand Difcovery, 
that Filh will live in Water; a Fadl of .which he has given fo many 
unqueftionable Proofs to the Royal Society. It is publiflied in their 
four hundred and eighty-fourth Number. The Author communicated 
to- the World in it what he thinks worth Notice^ in Relation to the Sub- 
jedl. Among the amazing Difcoveries that he has made concerning it, 
he tells us, that when kept in a Jar of Water, it is more afraid of a Man, 
when firft put there, than after it has been ufcd to be fed from his 
Hand : This is unqueftionally a moft wonderful Inflance of Sagacity, 
butiiiiluckily it comes to us here at Second-hand i the fame Author 
having obferved the fame of Roach, and Dace, and Ruffs before, and 
indeed of the other P'i(h, which for the Entertainment of his Friends, 
and the Improvement of true Philofophy, he had kept in Jars. 

Not to omit any thing material on 'his Subjeft, he tells us, that he 
catched the Banfticle he kept for Obfervation in the Month of y^r/A 
This to be fure is worth Notice -, he fays it dcpofited fome Time after 
its Spawn in fome Sand, which he affures us he always puts, (tho' he 
does not feem to know why) into the Jars, in which he keeps his Fifh 
for Obfervation. 

He was in Hopes, he tells us, of a young Brood from this Spawn ; biit 
that he was difappointed j and he tells us, that he imputed the Spawn's 
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not producing young Fifii to the often fliaking of the Water : but 
we are better informed, as to the Matter of the Generation of Fifhcs, 
it is poflible other People may impute it to a very different Caufe. He 
tells us, thai for fnnie Days after he caught this Filh, it would cat nothingj 
but he deftroys this Miracle immediately, by telling us, that this was 
common alfo lo all the Fifh he had kept. Thefe are a fort of Parti* 
ciiiars^ in Regard lo this Fifh, which make up the great Part ofthi4 
curious Paper. After thefe general Obfervations, he proceeds to 
the moral Charadler of the Fi/h ; he tells us, that it is ioU^ 
quarreljhme, audacious^ induftrious , fagacious, unJociabU^ ravenous 
to a monflrom Degree^ and fond of Mifchief. From this, he 
proceeds to its Locus Nalalt's, not that he ufes any fuch hard 
Word : He tells us, that it is found in great Numbers in alraoft 
all freJJj iVaters, where any other Fifh will live ; in this, however, 
ihere feems to be a double Error; the Author appears to be ignorant 
that there are fuch Creatures as Stittlebacks in the Sea, and we arc afraid 
thatif he had not miftaken Mioows, and young Filh of fifty Kinds for 
them, he would not have fuppofed them quite fo univerfal inourfreOi 
Waters. 

From this the Author proceeds to inform us of fome remarkable Things 
©f their OEconomy and Diet ; he tells us, that he has feeo them when 
a Board or a great Stone have been in their Way, leap up Iwehe Inches 
perpendicular out of the Water to get over it ; how do the little Con- 
jurers know that there is any Water on the other Side of thefe Boards 
or Stones ? if tl-cre fliould not, however, be any, we fuppofe ^x.Arderm 
will tell us, they have nothing to do but to leap back again. 

Fromthi»,hc proceeds to lay before us.the Mifchief they are continually 
doing, which he fets at no left, than the robbing the Mailers of Fifli- 
Ponds of a very confiderable Part of their Profit, by eating up a great 
Quantity of the Spawn and of the young Fifli produced from it. This wife 
Author feems not to know that Nature has provided for all this Dcvafta- 
liun, in the abundant OfFTpring of many Animals, and in none fo much 
a« in the Filh Kind, or that in all breeding Ponds, in fpite of thcfc 
Dcrtroycrs, there fctdom fail as many of the young Fry to grow up, 
rtk arc «blc to live by one another. 

The voracious Quality of this Fifli.is indeed, according to our Author's 
AccuUDt, pretty remarkable : He aflurcs us, that the fiogle Fi(h which 
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he kept in the Jar, eat up, in his Sight, no lefs than fewnty-four young 
Dace in five Hours. 

The only Particle of the natural Hiftory of the Subjedl that this Au- 
thor gives us, is the telling us, that it has feveral ofFenlive Weapons 
or Spines pbced upon its Back and Sides : But he unluckily, like a true 
Societarian Naturalift, forgets to tell us, how many there are of them. 

We are apt to believe that Authors have two Motives in general for 
writing, Oftentation, and the Inftruflion of the People who read their 
Works 3 but there is a Secret of foroe Confequence, which Mr. Arde- 
ron Ihould be informed of; that is, that unlels the latter of thefc Con- 
fiderations be provided for, the former will be apt to mifs of its Aim. 
What Inftruftion, we would afk, can the World receive from this te- 
dious, trifling, and erroneous Paper ? what Information, even in the 
Hiftory of the little Creature that is the Subje£l of it? 

We have two different Species of this prickly Fi(h in our Brooks and 
other WaterSjwhich is a Fail this Author feems to be perfcflly ignorantof, 
and has fo managed it in his Defcription, that we muft be ignorant too^ 
which of the two it is that has been the Subject of his curious and im- 
portant Obfervations. 

As we have obferved in the Beginning of this Chapter, that no Sub- 
jcft is too common for the Examination of true Philofophy, we (hall ven- 
ture, trivial as this Subjedt may feem, to fpend a few Lines in mak- 
ing up the Author's Deficiency on it ; that if any body may have had the 
Curiofity to wifh to be informed of the Nature and Charaders of the 
Fi(h, that all this Writing has been about, they may not be totally dif- 
appointed. 

The ichthyologlcal Writers have all given its Hiftory more or Icls 
perfedlly, and confequently, if this Writer had had the leaft Acquain- 
tance with any one of them, he muft have been a little better informed 
of its Hiftory, than he appears to be by his P.iper. Ray calls it Pija- 
culus Acukatui : GeJ'ner defcribes it under the fame Name j and others 
have called it Pungitius and Pungitiens, Spinacella and Sffinachia. 
Tbefeare all Names invented to exprefs its having Inftrumcnis to prick 
and wound with ; but this is common to it, and to many other Filh 
of different Gi'/zfra. The later Writers have called it Gajienfteus, the 
Fifli with a boncy Belly. This expreffes a Singularity, that diftinguilhes 
it from all other Filh, and is common to the whole Genus, of which 
^ft there arc three Species. 
H The 
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The gencrical Charaders are, that its Belly is almofl: entirely 
covered with boney Lamina of an oblong Figure, that its Belly Fins 
have only two Rays or Nerves to each, and that one of thefe is much 
larger than the other, and is prickly ; to which is to be added, that the 
Membrane covering the Gills, has three Bones in it, which arc of an 
oblong Figure and flender. 

According to his Chara(5ler of the Stittleback, there are three Species 
of it ; two of them of the frefti Water, and one of the Sea. 

Of thefrefli Water Kinds, the one is larger, the other fmaller. The 
larger has only three Prickles on its Biick, and the fmaller has ten. 
The Sea Stittleback is much larger than either, it grows to five or fix 
Inches long, and has fifteen Spines or Prickles on its Back. 

The common larger Stittleback, which is what we arc apt to fancy 
our Author means by his Defcription, has a very large Mouth, with 
Rows of fine Teeth in both Jaws, but none on the Tongue or Palate: 
Its lower Jaw is fomcwhat longer than the upper, and its whole Head 
is large in Proportion to the Body. Its Noftrils are very fmall, its Eyes 
large, and the Coverings of its Gills broad and firm. Its Linea lateralis 
or Line running down the Sides, is nearer the Back than in the gene- 
rality of Fiflies, and runs parallel with it till near the Tail, where it 
rifes into a Sort of Prominence, in fome Degree refembling a Fin^ 
fo that the hinder Part of the Body, fo far, appears fomcwhat quadran- 
gular. 

Its Breaft is armed with two oblong and very hard Bones which co- 
ver it, joining together at the anterior Part, but not at the pofterior : 
Juft above this bony Atmature of the Breafi:, there is a very large Muf- 
cle» covered with a fmooth Skin, which ferves to move the pedoral 
Fins, The Belly is in the fame Manner as. the Breaft, covered with 
another double and oblong Bone, which extends as far as the Anus j and 
at the anterior Part of this, there goes off on each Side another obbng 
flat Bone j thefe ftand at right Angles with the former, and fervc for 
ftrcngthening the Sides j and finally, befide all thefe, the whole Length, 
from the perioral Fins to the Tail, is armed with a Covering of Bpnef, 
oblong and narrow, placed tranfverfly to the Body of the Fifli i thefe 
;irc twenty.fcven in Number, the largeft are in the middle^ thofe to- 
ward the Ends are fmaller. 

To go no farther, here is a Strudure in one of the meaneft of all ihc 
Mflj Kind, that (hews it is far from below the Regard of a Philofopher. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. II. 

An Account of the Mola or Sunfijh. 

I 

THE Societarian Writers have always been famous for their De- 
fcriptions and Cbarad:ers of Animals ^ they have feldom let any 
thing that appeared ftrange to them efcape without a Differ tation, and 
their Diflertations have generally left their Readers about as wife, in 
regard to the Subjcdt, as they were before. The Sunfifli is a Creature, 
the Figures of which have fo fingular an Appearance, and the Defcrip- 
tions of which have been ih general fo inaccurate, that it were much to 
have been wifhed, that when it fell in the Way of a Philofopher, it 
might have been fomewhat better explained to the World : The Fi- 
gures given of it in general, give People an Idea, not of a whole Fi(h, 
but of the Head of a large one cut off from its Body \ and moft that we 
have from its Defcription is, that it is as thick as it is long. We owe 
the Account of it, that is the Subject of our prefent Obfervations, to 
Mr. Barlow : It ftands in the four hundred and fifty- fixth Number of 
the Philofophical Tranfadions. 

This very accurate and pundlual Author, tells us, that it weighed five 
hundred Pounds, and that it was taken on the 28th Day of June^ in 
the Year 1734. He mentions another, which he had heard of, that 
was larger, and tell us that the Tail was fcolloped, and the Flcr(h grifly 
and hard. This is all that regards the Defcription of the Fifh, and 
(hortas it is, we could have (pared fome of it : We fliould have been 
full as much inftrudled in the Nature of the Fi(h, if he had, inftead of 
the Day of the Month when it was caught, told us how many 
Teeth it had, or endeavoured by a Diffedtion to have found out whe- 
ther we are to believe Sahian^ when he tells us that it is viviparous. 

Tho* this is all the Hiftory Mr. Barlow gives us of the Mola, it is 
flot, however, all that he fays about it : He tells, that its Flefli, on 
Boiling, turned to a Jelly, which he found anfwered all the Purpofes 
ofPafte. A Societarian Author makes but a very bad Figure, if he 
is not able to qpote the Ancients: The glutinous Subftance, to which 
the Flefli of this Creature boiled, gave Mr. Barlow a happy Opportu- 
nity of fliewiog the Society that he b^d read theo)^ and the World that 
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he knew nothingof what tliey have faid. He afftircsthe Society, that the 
Defcription which Diofcorides and Pliny give of the Ichthyocolla or Glue 
Fifti, prove, that it was not the Sun-Fi(h : An amazing Difcovcry ! 
the Society is fond of fuch. The eafieft of all DJfcoveries are thofc of 
Things, that every body know; before ; and the fafeft of all Subjedls 
to Ipcak poiiiively of, ari; thofe wiiich all the World are agreed about. 

After mentioning what he does know, in regard to the Meaoing of 
the Ancients, as to this Subje*^, the Author launches outinto what he 
profefledly does not know, that is, whether our Ichthyocolla or Ifin- 
glafs-Fifh, is the fame with that of their Times; of tliis he profcflcs he 
is ignoiant ; it is an Ignorance, however, we are to inform him, that 
a NaturaUli ought to b.- fomewhat aftiamed ofjand that any Mao ought 
10 have got rid of, before he prefumcd to write on the Suhjedl to a Rtjyat 
Society. An Ignorance of this Kind is not to be fet right, perhaps, 
by reading one Author alone ; but by examining and comparing them 
all, it frequently may. In this Cafe in particular, we have the Plea- 
furt toaifure Mr. Barlow, that it might ; and would wifh, that for the 
future, both himfelf and the other Authors of the Philofophical Trant 
a<;tians, would find it neceflary to read before they write j to underftand 
Things before they defcribe them. 

The Mola or Sunfifti has been, as well as the GlaefiHi orlchthyocona^ 
delcribed by the Ancients ; fo that if Mr. Barlow had known as much 
of thofe Authors, as a Man ought to do, who prefuincs to quote them, 
he would have been able to inform himfelf, that there was yet more 
Proof than he £w of that great Difcovery he has to boaft of, namely, 
that the Ichthyocolla of thofc Times, is not the Sunfifh of our Days. 
Thefe unlucky People, however, tho' they knew it and dcfcribcd it with 
furticient Accuracy, they have neither called it the Sunfith nor the MilU 
floncfifli, nor the Mola, and how fliould fuch an Author as Mr. Barlow^ 
have any Idea that they meant this Creature by the firange heathenilh 
Name of Orthragorifcus ? Rondeleisus and Gefner borrow this Name 
irom Piiny, and add to it, Jive Luna Pifcis, the Moonfi(h ; Saht'an- 
n the Author, who gave it the Name of Mola j and from him Jobnfont. 
tbatUton, lyUlough^^ and Ray^ have taken it i they all dcicribc the 
Fifli under it, but ufuatly with an Addition of Sa/vian's Niime, as the 
Inv a or of ii j Mola Sahiani is the Name they defcribe it under. The 
Vij\aiT>'\r\wxt Aliir<yvandt famous for reading a great deal, and forgetting 
ball ui iXy has called it Mola RondeletH; but be blunders in liiis; 
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Rondelet calls it by its antii^ue Name Oithragorifcusj many have fup- 
pofed it a Fifh, fui Generii, and referable to no other Kind. Its ihape 
indeed is odd enough, but thefe Authors fhould have remembered, that 
there are others as odd in their Figure, witnefs the triangular and qua- 
drangular Fillies, the Orln's and the Hyjirix Maritius^ or Porcupine 
Fi(h J and upon examining them more ftridtly, they would have found 
thefe odd Fi£h all agree, not cnly in their differing f:om all other Fifhe» 
in Shape, but in all their other Chara^ersj they arc hence arranged to- 
gether by Linrtceus and Artedi^ and make a confiderably large Genus^ 
under the Name of Oflraceon ; they have diftinguilhed this by the long 
Name of Ojltaceon Catbeto-plateus Juhrotundus inermts, ajper, pinnit 
peSioralibui borizontalihui Joraminibui quatuer in CaPite, a Name that 
carries a fufficiently difttnftldea of the Fiili with it, but of which fom«- 
what might have been fpared. 

The Charadlers in which all the Fifh of this G^^w agree are the odd 
Shape of the Body, the Hardnefs of the Skin, the Smallncls of tho 
Mouth, and the Want of Belly Fins. The peculiar Species, which is 
the Subjeftofthis Differtation, is the largeft by much of the whole 
Genus. The Author of this curious Memoir tells us, that which he de> 
fcribes was of fifty Pounds Weight, many Authors allow it a hundreds 
and, if we may believe Accounts from America^ it grows to three hun- 
dred Weight. Its Body is flatted and very bro&d : its Skin is very 
hard and rough, and is without Scales ; its Back is blackifh or of a deep 
Olive, approaching to Black ; its Belly of a fine filvery White ; its Back 
and its Belly both terminate in a Kind of Ridges ; its Head is flatted, 
and not prominent ; its Mouth very fmall, its Lips moveable, and M 
Teeth only two in Number, one larg^ and one fmall in each Jaw. There 
are four remarkable and large Foramina in the Head, the Eyes very 
fmall, the pedoral Fins are fmall and of a roundifli Figure, they arc 
placed horizontally, and each has twelve Ribs or Nerves in it. The 
Apertures of the Branches are of an clliptick Figure, and ftand on each 
Side at the Root of the peftoral Fins j there is a Tingle Fin at the Back, 
and another oppofite to it at the Anus. The Tail is of a femicircular 
Figure, and furrounds the whole hinder Extremity of the Body, 

When differed, the Liver is found undivided, the Gall Bladder re- 
markably large, the Kidneys large, and the Ureters and Urinary Blad- 
der in Proportion ; the Inteftines thick and full of Contortions. Wc 
could have wiihed Mr. Barlow had faved us the Trouble of this De- 
S fcription. 
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criptionj but our Work, as a Supplement, would be imperfea, if we 
omitted an Account of a Subjeft wher^ the Author has not con- 
defcended to give any. \ 

As to [he Ichthyocolla of the Ancients) Mr. Barlow tells the Rpyal 
Society, that he is ignorant whether that was the fame with our Ichthy- 
locollaor Ifinglafs Fi(h or no. We ihould be forry to leave the Reader 
in an Opinion of our Ignorance too, and (hall therefore obfcrve,. that 
it certainly was. All the Accounts thai they give of their Ichthyocolla, 
tend to prove it, and when confidered together, tliey leave not 
the Icaft Room to doubt of it. We are not, however, without fomc 
Confufion and Error about it, both in their Times and in much later. 
Pliny delcribes it twice under two different Names, in the nioih Book 
and fifteenth Chapter, under the Name of Mario ; and in his thirty- 
fecond Book and fcventh Chapter, under that of Ichthyocolla. 

The later Writers have alfo defcrlbed three Fi(hes of this Kind j the 
Hufo Germanorum, the Exos Pifcis, and the Antacius; all which, 
when their Accounts are ftridly examined, and the Varieties of the fame 
Filli under different Circumftances of Age, &c. are confiJered, prove 
to mean only the fame Species j fo that the Authors copying in great 
Part from one another, have evidently been defcribing the fame Fifli 
under three Names. Whoever wilt take the P.iins of comparing G^- 
ner'% Defcription of the Hufo Exos and Antacasus Boryfthenis, and of 
comparing with them Ron<ielet'% Exos and Antacaeus, and Aldrovand'% 
Hufo and Ichthyocolla, will make tliis out very clearly, as well as that 
tlie AntacKus avraxaiss of Elian and Strabo are the fame Fifli. This 
Fifh is of the Anipenfer or Sturgeon Kind, and is diftinguilhed from the 
common Sturgeon by its wanting thofe Tubercles which that has. The 
more accurate Authors have called it hence Accipenfer Tuberculis ca- 
rens. Whoever is acquainted with the Figure of the Sturgeon will be 
fenfiblc of the amazing Difcovery of Mr. Barlow in his Paper, who has 
found out that it is not the fame FiOi with the Mola. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of Whales, 

* H E Whale has the Honour of having afforded more Employ- 
ment for the focietarian Pens than any other of the Inhabitants 
of the Deep ; but it is not the Fortune of every Subjetfl that is much 
written upon by thefe Authors to be moll elucidated. We meet with 
no lefs than five Papers on this Subjedt in the Tranlatflions of this me- 
morable Body, which, taken together, give us however lefs information 
than might have been conveyed (if any of the Writers had been quali- 
fied to give it) in the fifth Part of one of them. They are indeed, ac- 
cording to the Cuflom of the Works of the Authors of this dignified 
Rank, abflrufe tho' unfcientifick, redundant tho" imperfect. 

The firfl of them has the Honour to be of the Number of thofe Pa- 
pers which introduce the Philofophical Tranfaftions to the World : It 
flands in the very firfl Number ; its Author, who feems to have had 
Modefly enough to be fenfible that he was writing what he ought to be 
afhamed of, has given us his Profeffion inflead of his Name, and to 
the irreparable Misfortune of the Writers of Elogics on Naturalifts, is 
lofl to all Remembrance. 

The Second is by a Man, who wanting the Modefly of the former 
Writer, tho' not his Ignorance, acknowledges his Name to be Norwood. 
We lliall fay no more of the Charadler of this Author, than that this 
Paper is the only TcAimony we have that he ever exifled, and that it 
had been 00 great Lofs to the World, or Injury to Mr. Norwood'^ Cha- 
rafter, if we had not had this. 

The Third is by the honourable Paul Dudley of credulous Memory, 
a Gentleman damned to Fame by many a well-intended but ill-executed 
Paper, one of the firfl Encouragers and Supporters of this now immor- 
tal Society, and who feems to have had a very great Share in the efla- 
blifliing, by Example, the Principle, fince fo happily introduced into 
the Body, that it is not necelTary for a Member of a Royal Society to un- 
derftand the Subje^ he writes about. 

S 2 The 
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The Fourth is by Dr. Steigeriahl, an Author we have already had 
Occafion to mention on the Subjeil of another Paper. And the laft by 
Dr. Hampe^ a Gentleman defervedly eminent for his Knowledge in 
Minenils, and who, if he could have perfuaded himfclf to difpenfe witli 
the eftablifhed CuHom of the Society, and employ his Pen on Subjefts 
he underftood, would not have given us Occafion to pafs an unwilling 
Ccnfure on a Man whom we have much Reafon to eftcem. 

The firft of thefe Papers is on the Whale-Fifhing about Bermudas. 
The Author fets out with celebrating the Bermudas 'V/h^Asi for their 
extraordinary Fiercevefs and Swiftnefs -, after this he tells us, that the 
Head of the Fi(h is pretty bluff i that it refembles the Species called 
Jubaries, and that when ftruck it makes a hideous Roarings at which all 
the Whales within Hearing fiock to the Place, yet witboutjlriking or do- 
ing any Harm. 

Such is the Subjedt of the firft focietarian Paper on Whales, one of 
the firft publiflicd nnder the very appropriate Name of Philofopbicat 
TranfaSiions, and which the Authors of the reft have eftablifhed as a 
Sort of Model for their fucceeding Productions. 

As to the Fiercenefs and Swiftnefs of theft Animals, they are Qualities 
that might about as properly have been attributed to a Camel or an Ele- 
phant. How juft the Idea intended to be conveyed by the Term pretty 
bluff" tmy be, I cannot take upon me to judge ; I muft with all due Hu- 
mility acknowledge my Ignorance of the Englijb Language fo far as to 
confefs I do not know what it means as a Term of Dcfcription of Shape. 
I do not know whether it is taking quite fo much Shame upon myfcif 
to confefs the fame Ignorance in regard to the Word Jubartes^ fince 
there ftems a high Probability that it is of no Language at all. It is 
Ibmewhat unlucky however, that an Author Aiould chufe to fave him- 
felf the Trouble of a Dcfcription of Particulars by refering his Subjeft 
to another that no- body knows any thing of. 

As to the laft important Aftertion, we cannot but allow it to be ex- 
tremely pretty and f^ilofophical, and (houid be very glad for the fake 
of the Wbale-Fifliers that it were true. How certain, how eafy, ant) 
how vaftly profitable Vould that Bufinefs become, if it were pof&ble to 
find any Way of bringing this about iu Faifl ; if no more were neccflary- 
than to ftrike one Whale to fupply the whole Fleet ; if the Infbnt oo» 
felt the Iron, all tlie reft would rife, as this Author tella us, to the &jp- 
fiice, and offer their Bodies to the Stroke with the utmoft Calmaeis aod 
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Tranqoilily, without doing or attempting any Injury to the People en- 
gaged in the Flftiery. 

Mr. Narueod, the Author of the fecand Paper on this Sub'icft, which 
is publifhed in the thirteenth Number of the Tranfadions, writes on 
the iamc Subjeifl with the fornier, the Whale-Fifliery of Bermudas. 
He fays much of the Goodnefs of the Boats, the Rowers, and the Har- 
ping-lron8 employed in this Service ; the h(l of thefe he tells us are 
faftened to a leatbe Rope ; the Meaning of which Epithet we have un- 
luckily fought la vain iu many Diftionaiies. Perhaps it would be a lau- 
dable Undertaking to give the World a Didtionary of the hard Words in 
the Pbilofophical Tranfiidlions, as People bave done in regard to the 
Greek Teftameot. The Difficulty would be in finding a Linguift qua- 
lified for the Taflc. What may be expedted from Mr. Johnfon we are 
not yet in a Condition to guefs ; certainly the very qualified Mr. Bad- 
daot, who has wrote a Table profefledly on this Subjeft at the End of the 
fitft Volume of his judicious Abridgment*, has omitted all thefe iho" 
they are in that very Volume. 

All that the Author of this Paper has given us, as to the Defciipiion or 
Hiftory of the Fifii which is the Subjeil of it , is comprized in one Line. 
He fays, the Whale of Bermudas is fmalter than the Whale of Green- 
land, unluckily forgetting that his anonymous Predece0br before cele- 
brated has told us that one of thofe killed in the Expedition he com. 
municates, was near niflety Feet long, and its Tail three and twenty 
Feet in Diameter. It is pretty clear that a Whale of this Size is not 
much fmaller ths.n thole caught at GreenJand ; but who {hall determbe 
when fuch Authors t.lJfFer? 

Tho* the two Pjpers we have already, done due Honour to, do not 
raife in the intelligent Reader an Expectation of much more than is. 
contained in them, the Third carries a much buldcr and more pro- 
miiing Title; its Author calls it no lefs than an Effay on the uaturai 
Uijiory of Wbahi, He adds, that it contains a particular yiccount of 
ibe Anbergris found in the Sperma Ceti Whale ; but as we do not join 
with this Author in fuppoCng thatDrug of Animal Origin, we (hall poft- 
pone the Confideration of that Part of his Paper to its proper Pkce, un- 
der the Article Ambergris. 

* We would not be underftood in this Place as cenfunng this AbrUgcr of unabridgaUc.- 
Woiks: We think tis Auempt has wic great Aiivintagc over all cbe o^fccrs, it i» the 
iboitdl. 

Ik 
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It is no rare Thing to find the Authors of thefe celebrated Works 
contradiding one another ; they are not of the Number of thofe People 
who think it neceflary to read before they write. This Gentleman 
quite forgets the Determination of Mr. Nor-wood, who declared a ninety 
Foot Whale to be a dnall Fifh, and fets out with telhng us, that his 
firft Wliale is a very large Fifti, for it was fixty or feventy Feet inLength, 
and we cannot but be of his Opinion in this Refpefl, tho' we diffent 
from Mr. Norwood's in it. This Gentleman baulks a little the Ex- 
peiftation raifed by his Title, in the firfl Sentence of his Paper: He tells 
us, that what he has to fay in it relates only to the Whales found on the 
Coiii of New England : of thcfe however he dilUnguiflies, and accord- 
ing to the Fafhion of thefe Writings defcribes five Kinds. The Reader 
will not expect after this Charaflcr of his Dcfcriptions to find either the 
icientifick Name at the Head of them, or the Charafterifticks of 
the Species in them. The five Species he mentions arc, firft, the 
right Whale, fecond, the fcrag Whale, third, the Fin-back Whale» 
fourth, the Hump-backed Whale, and fifth, the Sperma Ceti Whak. 
What founds moft like Defcription in this Author's Account, is, that 
he Ciys the Bodie? of the finbacked and humpbacked Whale ixejhafied 
in RciVi'i Icngthwife from Head to Tail ■, but till we have fuch an ex- 
planatory Diilionary of the focietarian Words, as we have already had' 
OccalJon to wifti for two or three Times in the Courfe of this Chapter, 
it will not beeafy for any body to profit of the Defcripiion Mt. Dudley 
gives us. The great and univcrfal Chara<fter of Whales in general, or 
the genuine Diilindtions of each Species, this Author has as carefully 
omitted, as if to doright*were of all Things the one to be moft drea- 
ded. He tells us, that the Whales in 'general are gregarious, and 
ufually go a hundred or more in a SkuU, another focietarian Term, as 
to which however we have this Advantage over the reft, that it is pof- 
fible to guefs by the Context what it means ; how ought this to make 
the Whalc-Fidiers pray for the Truth of our firft Author's Affertion, as 
to their attending their wounded Companion, as one fuch 5^// would 
furiiifli them out pretty fufficiently ! One further Affcrtion we cannot 
omit doing this Author the Honour of mentioning, however, which is, 
that the right Whale feeds on Bole Armomck, or an Earth at Icaft which 
the People call fo. The Food of every Animal ought to be al- 
WJiyi made a Part of its Hiftory, but we are apt to believe that this is a 
I'ood no body ever found out for any Fifli in the World before. Mr. 
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Dudley had not the Tcrtimonv of his own Senfes for this indeed, any 
more than for what he mentions foon after, of the fame Creature's 
fkimming the Surface of the Water to take in a rcddifh Spawn or Brett 
which lies on it for Miles together : Wliat this Brett is, whether an 
animal or a vegetable Subftance is not eafily to be determined by the Ac- 
count we hjve here of it, probably at leal\ it is not the fame with the 
Bole Armonick before mentioned, iho' that being profe0edly not Bole 
Armonick neither, it is not to be rafhly aicertained if they are two dif- 
ferent Subftances. Which Part are we to take when Authors who dif- 
fer are both in the Wrong ? this is a difficult Tafk; it is a Tafk however, 
we (hall very frequently be led unto in the Courfe of this Work, and in 
general the Determination that comes neareft right will be, that Truth 
murt be fought fomewhere elfe. After the Hiitory of thtfe Filh, this 
Author, in the Manner of the indefatigable Aldrovandui, comes to the 
Miracles concerning it. The firft of thefe is, that it cjeifli the Excre- 
ments out at the Anus if wounded, but we cannot forbear wifliing, for 
the fake of the Miracle, that it had ejeftcd them from feme other Pjrt : 
Others have talked of aWhale's overfelting, or even fliatlering a flight Boat 
to Pieces with a Stroke of its Tail ; but this Author tells us of Boats being 
cut down from Top to Bottom by a Stroke of a Whale's Tail, and that as 
evenly and fmoothly as if it had been done with a Saw.'and that there 
was not the leaft Splinter, the' the Gunnels were oi tough Wood; by this 
Account we are informed by the bye that tough Wood is the rcadicft to 
Splinter, a DotSrine not much eftablifhcd by Workmen: but what are 
a parcel of dirty Carpenters to the Members of a Royal Society? He 
gives us feveral other Inftances of the cutting thro' of thick Beams and 
of (lighter Oars all in the fame clean Way i not as if done by an Ax, 
but by a Razor ; but we would wilh the gentle Reader to fee the Tail 
of a Whale before he pays the full Credit to all this. 

Another Miracle of this Animal, is, one of them of her own Ac- 
cord getting the Fluke of an Anchor into the Vagina, and running off 
with A Vcflel of forty Tun, that had been fkftened by it, as fwift is if 
it hat! been under full Sail ; the Veffel we arc told was faved from being 
pulled under by the Cable's breaking, when tlie Filh came into deep 
Water, and the Whale was afterwards call up dead on Ihorc with the 
Anchor in her Belly. 

This is a very pretty Story, but, like many other prttty ones, it has 
been told fo oiien and fo many Ways, that we do not know which to 
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believe as Trutb ; Jt is true, that this noble Author mentions Tioie add 
Place for it, but it is evident alfo that Ariflotle has it, and fcarce one of 
the Wonder- Writers between his Age and Mr. Dudley'% have mifiicd it ; 
twenty People have alfo told it twenty W^ys, and of twenty different 
Spcciesef Fith; one Author, a Gentleman now living, declares he waspre- 
fent when it happened, and that it was a Sea-Man or Merman who did it ; 
and (he late Mr. CaiePy always repeated it as a Thing of his Knowledge, 
and declared the Creature that did it, not to have been either a Whak 
or a Merman, hut that ftrange Sptclcs of Fi(h the Sea Dfvil. Among 
I'uch a Number of Hi (lories a Man would think one ;it lead might be 
true, butif it wereneccfiTary to determine which, one would be for giving 
it to the earlicll Authors, Ariflotle acknowledges that he only had his 
from Report j fo that perhaps the Truth may be two thouiand Years 
backwarder than his Time, and perhaps in its Origin might have no 
more Foundation than that of a wounded Fifh of fome Kind and a 
Canoe. 

Another Miracle recorded by this Author of the Whale, is, that 
which ever Way the Head is turned when the Animil expires, that 
Way it will continue to lie let the Wind blow which Way it will, and 
coniequently that it muft be happy for the Fiftierman when a Whale 
dies with its Head pointing to the Shore. This is an Account that needs 
no Animadverfions. 

Mr. Dudley concludes his Hiftory of the Whale with that of another 
Fi(h, called the Whale-killer ; he quotes one Frangius's Hiftory of Ani- 
mals, (oT ihc terrible roaring ihe Wliale makes when purfued by this 
Creature ; and tells us of his own Knowledge, that where a Number of 
Boats have been employed in towing a dead Wi:ale afliore, one of theft 
Killers has come up, feizcd, and ran away with it in an Inftant. Without 
troubling ourfelves about the Fate of the Boats, all which we may fup- 
pofe were fattened to the Whale they were towing, what are we to 
judge of the Bignefs of this Monfter of a Fifti, that can thus run away 
with one of eighty or ninety Feet long, that required a Number of Boats 
to draw it ? why, the Author tells us, it is fometimes twenty or thirty 
Feet long. The Reader won't be difpleafed at our placing this Hillory 
among the Wonders of the Whale, or ranking Dr. hrangius with Mr. 
Dudley on this Occafion ; all that we are told of this terrible killing Fifti 
is, tliat he has Teetli in both Jaws, To that there arc a lufficient Number 
for us to fix upon. 

As 
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As liitle as was known of Whales in the Time of Mr. Dudley, it i? 
very evident that there was flii! lefs afterwards ; we meet with nothing 
on the Subjtft from the Time of that Antbor's Paper, till the Number 
four hundred and fbrty-feven, where Dr. SUi'gertabl gives us an Ac- 
count of a Narwhal, or unicorn Fifh, which he faw liimfelf ; tho' a 
Mat! might poffibly have given full as good a one who had not had that 
Opportunity. If we have found Occafion to wonder at Mr. Dudlcy\ 
thifjking it fingillar in the Sperma CetiWhak, that it voided its Excrements 
at the Anus, here we fee a Reafon for it ; that Gentleman needs only 
to have had the Spirit of Prophecy, and to have forcfcen Dr. SteigertahPi 
Account of thd Narwhal's doing it tliro' the Hole oniheTopofits Head, 
to have known it miraculous enough in the Sperma Ceti Whale to eva- 
cuate them othcrwife ; and who would fcruple fo trifling a Gift as that 
of Prophecy in a Man in whom their evidently appear fo many 
others. 

What we learn from this Account, befide that the Narwhal has 
no Opening or Outlet in tbe Skin for the Difcharge of the Fxces, and 
therefore is reduced to the Ncceffity of evacuating them that Way, i«, 
that there was no lower Jaw found in it, and no Teeth in the opper, 
except the one long one called a Horn ; and that its Mouth was ex- 
tremely fmall } from all which the Author very judicioufly infers, that 
it feeds on Carcafes; and he quotes Falentiftui's Mufaum Mufaorum for a 
Teftimony that its Name expreffes as much, iVar fignifying a Carcafs. 
The Dotlor adds his own particular Sentiment as to its Horn j which i% 
that it does not ferve it to break the Ice, as he feems to pay the Society 
the Compliment of thinking they believed, but tofeek its Food with. 

» As the profcffed Bufincfs of this Treatife is to animadvert upon ErroM 

in thefe Works, and to endeavour after the eftablifliing Truth in their 
Place, we cannot but obferve on this Occafion, that the Narwhal has 
an Aperture for the difcharging its Fxces like other Whales, and that 
Herbs, not Carcafles, are found in its Stomach wlien opened; without 
this Teftimony, however, we are apt to imagine that the Smallnefs and 
Strtldlure of its Mouth, even tbif a lower Jaw Jhould have been found, 
ought to have weighed more than Valentine's Etymology, and detetmi- 
ned the Doctor to have judged it a frugivorous rather thnn a carnivorouf 
Animal. As to the Ufe of the Horn, as it is called, there is no Doubt 
H but Nature intended it to be of Service in procuring the Food, it being 
■ T ex- 
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excellently calculated for rooting or tearing up of Herbs growing at the 
Bottom of the Sea. What the Doftor means by this Term feeking, indeed 
is not quite fo obvious, perhaps he fuppofes that it has Eyes in it ; if fo, he 
could not have ufed a properer ; and we think this appears probable 
enough in a Man who could give the reft of this Account. All that wc 
have fiifther to obferve in regard to this Paper is, that the Author, after 
joining in the Opinion of wifer Men, that what is called a Horn in this 
Animal is really a Tooth, fpeaks largely in Praile of the Figure he gives 
of it, which, however, reprefents it as a Horn ; not growing out of the 
Mouth, but out of the Front of the Head above it. 

As to the fihh Pjper, which has the ingenious Dr. Hampe for its 
Author ; it has a Merit that moll bad cncs want, it is fliort. It is 
fomething lingular, that this Gentleman calls it an Vn^mwnFiJJjy after 
every NaturaUlt, and every Copyer of every Naturalift, had figured and 
dcfcribed it: One would think the Doflor had never read, nor ever con- 
verfed with any body that had ever heard the Name of a Whale, not to 
have been informed of this fingular Species of it. As to the Account he 
gives of the Filh, we are forry to find that he defcribes the Dens Exer- 
tuSf under the Name of a Horn, and tells us that it was fituatcd not in 
the Mouth but above it. The moft favourable Conftruiftion we can 
poflibly put upon his Account is, that he drew it up, not from the Fifli 
iticlf, but from the Figure of it engraved at Hamburgh, the fame that 
Dr. SteigertaU gives in the abovementioocd Tranf^^ft on. Tiiis Paper 
of Dr. IIimipe\ is publilhed in the fame Number with Dr. Steigertabi's ; 
and fiiicc this wc meet with nothing more upon the SubjciS. 

Jf wc wtiuld trace the Progrcfs of Knowledge in the Royai Society from 
ihelc Accounts, we fhall find that it fct out with great Ignorance of the 
Subject, which it has ever fince continued in : That as to the Degree of 
Ignorance, it mu(l he allowed to have been greated of all at firil ^ that 
Mr. Duiiley had furaething lels of it tlian the two firft Writers on 
Whales, iho' enough in Confcience; but that fince his Time the Society 
has been finking to its original Period, and that unlcfs we Hioutd have 
anoilirr Kfiay on the natural Hiftory of Whales, by the Author of the 
late Didertation on Stittlcbacks, it is not eafy to conceive any thing that 
could be Icfs fcienii5ck than tlie Accounts of the Narwhal by Dr. 
Uteigrrlahl and Dr. Hampe. 

A» (he exploding of Errors is of little Ufe to the World, unle& Truths 
•ic citi(bli0)cd iu their PJace, we Ihall now, after an Account of what 
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there is in the Philofopliical Tranfaflions, on a Subjedt which fo many of 
their Members have written on at fo many different Periods of Time, 
attempt to give fuch an Account as ought to have been there. 

Whale is properly a claflical, not a general Term. The Charai^er 
of the Clafs is a very obvious one, vix. The Tail is not placed in a 
vertical Situation as in other Fifh, but ftands ciofsways of the Body or 
horizontally. Every Fi(h whofe Tail is thus fituated is truly a Whale. 
The Manati, or Sea Cow, has indeed its Tail fituated in the fame Di- 
re(Sion, but the Hairinefs of its Body eafily diflingullhes it from all 
other Fi(h. Under this Clafs of the Whale Kind, there are five Ge- 
nera diftinguiflied as obvioufiy by the Furniture of their Mouths, as the 
whole Clafs is by the Situation of the Tail. 

Thefe are, i. Such as have no Teeth in either Jaw, but in the 
upper one have in the Place of Teeth a Kind of horny Laminx, which 
arc what we improperly call Whalebone, 2. Such as have Teeth 
in both Jaws. After thefe come fuch as have Teeth only in the lower 
Jaw, of which there are two Genera, the one which makes our Third 
Genus, having no Fin upon the Back ; and the other, which make5 our 
Fourth, having a Fin or Spine there ; to thefe we are to add a fifth Ge- 
nus, in which there is only one Tooth, and that placed in the upper 
Jaw, and emulating the Situation of a Horn ; and we have then all the 
generical Differences comprehended under the Clafs oi Whales. 

The firft Kind of Whales are known by the Name Bala/ia, 
and are diiUnguifhed not only by the Whalebone in their Mouths, bui 
by their having a double Fiftule for .the dilcharging of Water, which is 
placed either in the Middle of the Head or nearer the Front of it. 
Of this Kind of Whale there are two Species, the one of thefe is diftin- 
guilhed by its having no Fin on the Back, and is cidled by the more 
Icicntific Writers Haieena dorjo caudam 'uerfus afCttw;«ii/c j the Vulgar, 
and among them tlie focietarianWriters above-mentioned, call it the right 
Whale, and the Whalebone Whah-; this is what Authors, who defcrJbe 
Animals by the Places they come f om, call alfo the Grocnlttnd Whale. 
Its lower Jaw is much bioader than the upper, and in fome Mcafurc 
covers it at the Sides. The double Fiftule is placed in the Middle of 
the Head before the Eyes, which are fniall, and Jljiid far apart from 
one another. The Females have two Teats, not on the Breaft but low 
11 the Btlly, a little above the Pudenda. The Body is roundilh, ex- 
T 2 cept 
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cept towards the Tail, where it rifes into a Ridge ; the He&d is fomewbar 
depreffed, and the Tail a littie forked. 

The other Species of Baltena is obvioufly charaftercd by having a fin- 
ny Protuberance on the Back toward tiie T.iil. The Vulgar dirtingoifh 
it by the Name of the Fin-Fi(fe. Dudley varies ihe Name a little, ami 
makes it Fin Back. The more fcientifick Writers call it Ba/ana tuiert 
pinniformi in extreme dor/o. When fully grown it is as long as the 
Groenland Whale, but is fcarce a third Part fo thick. It is from the 
firft of theft.' Species that the greateft Quantity of Wh^U Bone and Whale 
Oil are obtained; the other yields lefs Oil, and the Lamina called 
Whakboue are vaftty inferior in Value as well as in Quantity. The 
tirft is the common Whale of Greenland, the other is the Species moft 
frequent about Bermudas, and is ihc Filh the firft Whale Defcribers 
of the Society would have pointed out to us, if they had knowp how 
to exprefs tliemfelves. 

The fecond Genus of Whales, or thofc which have Teeth in both 
their Jaws, arc diftinguifhed by the more accurate Writers under the 
Name Delpl^ini, Doipbtns. Belide this obvious Charafler, ihey have 
always a Fin upon the Back, and their Fift^Ie placed in the Middle of 
the Head, There are three Species of thefe, dirtinguiftied by the 
Name of the Porpeffc, the Dolphin, and the Grampus, but thefe are 
in general confounded with one another ; and the Names given indif- 
ferently to any of them that comes in the Way. They may, however, 
be cafily charaiftered in fuch a Manner as to avoid any fuch Confufion 
for the future. The Porpefle is diftinguifhed by the Flatncfs of its 
Back, and Smallnefs of the Body toward the Tail; the Roundnefs of the 
Body diftinguirtics the Dolphin j and the Grampus is known from both 
by its fcparated Teeth, The PorpelTe is diflinguiOied among the fcien- 
tifick Wi iters by the Name of Delphinus Corpore Coniformi dorfo lata 
roftro fubacuto. The Antients have dcfcrjbcd it under the Names of 
Pbocana and Turfio, and the Danes and Swedes call it the Marjouin. 
The Body is thick, the Back fomewhat flat, the End near the Tail 
ftnall, the Fiftule is placed a little behind the Eye<, and there arc be- 
fidcB this, fix fmallcr Holes in the Front of the Head ; the Teeth are 
very iharp, there are forty-eight of them in each Jaw. The Tail is not 
at all forked. 

Tfhe Dolphin, diftinfljvely fo called, is diftinguifhcd by the fcientt- 
fck Writers under the Name ^ DelpbinuiCorpore oblongofubteretirojini- 
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hngo atuta. This is the true Dntphin of rhe Antieno, and is de- 
fcribed by Artfittk^ Mlmny Aifian, and other Greek Writerg, under 
(bc.Name t^ De/pbas, and by P/iny and the reft of the Romans atider 
that of Dtlpbinus. The Body ol" this is lefs thick than that of the for- 
mer, and the Soout b longer and narrower. Its Mouth is horribly wide, 
ftpciiing: almoft to the Brcaft. 

The Grampus, or as oihera call it, the Springer, the Leaper or Lopcr, 
and the North Caper, is diftinguiftied by the Nanr>e of Delplnnus rojirtt^ 
furitoB rtpandtf dentibui lotis ferraiis. Our Silrbatd has defcribcd thn 
under the Name oi Baleena mimr ulraque max'tUa dcntata ; the firiLiilcr 
Wtiale with Teeth in both Jaws. The Ancients in general called this 
iifca. It is the tbickcft bodied of all the Dolphins, its Breadth being 
equal to half its Length ; the lower Jaw is larger and broader than the 
upper, and it has fifty terrible Teeth in each. 

The third Kind of Whales, or thofe which have Teeth in their lower 
Jaw only, and have no Fin upon the Back, are diftinguiflicd by the 
general Term Catodon. There are two Species of them , the one called 
from its Size, the little Catodon ; the other, from the Drug called Sper. 
ma Ceti, firft furnirtied from it, the Sperma Cat Whale. The little 
Catodon never groweto more than about four and twenty Feet in Length, 
its Head isroundilh, its Mouth very fmall ; it is diftinguifhed by the 
Name of Catodon Jj/iala in rojlro^ from its FiftuFe being placed very 
forward on its Snout ; it has no Fin on the Back. 

TheSpermaCetiWhale is diftinguiftied by the fcientifick Writers, orr- 
dcr the Name of Catodenjifiuk in Cervice ; the Catodon with the Fiftule 
in its Neck. Purcbat ca\\s itaTrumpej and Clufius and fome others 
by the particular Name Cete. 

It grows to fifty or fixty Feet in Length, and to a very enor- 
mous Thicknefe ; its Teeth ftands in a double Series, in the lower 
Jaw, and are forty-two in Number, they arc four or five Inches long^, 
and as thick as a Man's Thumb; the Head is remarkably large, and the 
Fiftule is alfo large, and fitoated in the very hindmoftPart of it, foas tO' 
leem in the Neck. The fmaller Catodon has been made no ufe of j. 
this furniihes from its Body a very large Quantity of the commoa 
Whale Oil, befide the ^perma Ceti Oil, which is principally in its Head^ 

The fourth Kind of Whales, which have Teeth in the lower Jaw 
•nly, and a Fin or Spine on the Back, are diftinguiftied by the N^ime 
of Fhyjettr j ihey have their Fiftule always in the Front of the Head„ 
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and their Teetb arc crcokcd. There are two Kinds of thefe ; the firft 
is dUiJngaiflicd fay the Name of Pbyfttir maxilia fuptriore kngiore. Spina 
hnga in darfo. Its Head is renurk^biy Wge, mc^'aring fcarce lefs than 
half the Length of the Body, and exceeding any Part of the Body in 
ThJckncfs. The lower Part of the Snout runs out near two Feet be- 
yond the Extremity of the Jaw, the upper Part of i: extends itfclf 
much fDorc remarkably, ruDniognot Icf* than five Feet beyond the 
Extremity of the upper Jaw. It U a very large Whale, yet its Eyes are 
not bigger than thole of a common Haddock. The Fiftule is placed a 
htile above the middle of the Scout, and is divided into two Paflages* 
but covered with a fingle Operculum. Its Teeth are forty-two in Num- 
ber, all placed in the lower Jaw, and are of a mof): fingalar Shape, they 
are bent like a Reaper's Skklc, and arc in Figure, not perfedly roun- 
ded, but fumewhat fiat ; they are thickeft in the Middle, and termi- 
nate at the Top in a fliarp Cone, which bends inwards, and from the 
Middle downwards they gradually taper, till at their Infertion into the 
Jaw they ace very fcnall. The Spine, fervingas a Fin on the Back, is 
long and Hinder. 

The oihtr Kind is diftingujflied by the Name of Pbyfettr Pinna d^fi 
altijjima Aj>ice Benttum piano. This Species referables the other in all 
Refpeifls, txci-pt that its Tectli are leii hooked, and terminate in a Plane, 
not in a pointed Cone at the End, Its B.>ck Fin or Spine is placed 
nearly in the Middle of the Back, and looks like the Mizzcn-Mall of a 
Ship. 

It is to be obferved, that the Whale called by the Antients Phsfakit 
andforactimes Pbyfeier, is not of this Kind, but feems to have been what 
we call the Fin-fifli, the fccond Species of Baljena above delcribcd. 

The fifth and laft Kind of Whale, tliat in which there is only one 
Tooth, and that fituJtcd lb as to emulate a Horn, is diilinguithed by the 
Niime Monodon. There is but one known Species of this, which is the 
Narwhal, fpuktn of by Dr. Steigertabl and Dr. Hampe, commonly 
called the Unicorn Fifli, and by moft Authors, tlic Mfnecfros Pifcis. 
Its gcperical Charjiflers, befide the having only this Toolh, arc, tiiat it 
has no Fin on the Back, and that its Fift^le is Qm.ited in thfa hindmoll 
P..rtof ihc Hcnd (o as to feem to be in the Ntck ; It gro>Wlo abot>t 
twenty Fci't in Longili, and to a very great Thitkncfe ; in Head is 
Jhapt'f! like [list of a Uream, the Eycs^vcry fmall, and tiie iioglc Toptbi 
wlijcli iioaiiv$X)ife£Uon forward lias been taken (o be a ^orja^ andde* 
' fcribcl 
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fcribed as foch bjr moft Authors, is, when full grown, eleven or twelve 
Ecet long, white as Ivory, twifted fpirally in a very beautiful Manner, 
and . hollow within from the Bafe almoft to the Point. There was a 
Skeleton of this Fifh fhewn publickly in London about a Year ago, on 
examining which, I found the Horn, as it is called, to be, as all the 
ra6ri& accurate Writers defcribe it, a jTooth inferted by Geniphofis, m 
tke left Part of the upper Jaw. This Tooth is what is commonly cal^ 
led the Unicorn's Horn, and was long believed to belong to fome of the 
Land Qgadrupeds^ 



C H A.P. IV. 

Of the Unicorn s Horn. 

> 

THE long, white, wreathed, Ivoty*like Body, preferved in the 
'Mufasums of all the Cdlleftors, and ih thetnore ignbfatit Tinfes, 
cidled by the pompons Nariie of the Unicorn's Horn, could not but be 
allowed to belong to a Fifli, after Carcaffcs of the Fiih it belonged to 
had been caft on Shore with the very Thing, itfclf infixed in the 
Head. .* .. , . i 

The abfurd Story of its having belonged to a Land Quadruped like a' 
Horfe, was thus* liaughed-oiit of Doors,* and Authors drew the Figure 
of the Fifh, with the Thing called the Unicorn's Horn, growring out of 
its Mouth in the proper Situation. Even this however was not enough 
to put the Royal Society of London out of their Way, or to prevent their 
publiftiing Errors about it : Nay, ocular Demon ftration itfelf, inftcad 
of having that EfFedl, we find lias had juft the contrary. In the two 
hundred and eighty-fifth Number of the Tranfatftions, we have an 
Account of fome Curiofities preferved in the Muftcum at Copenhagen. 
Its Author is Dr. Oliver^ who had been thither on purpofe to fee them z 
In this, among Stories of Womens laying Eggs, Children petrifying 
in thp Mothers Womb, and a thoufand other like Things, which the 
good DoiSor believed as firmly as the Fellow who (hewed the Things, 
^nd gave him his Account of them ; he met with one of thefe Uni* 
corns Horns, as they are called, yet growing out of the Mouth of the 
Fi(h, a Part of the Skull of which was preferved with it. It muft be a 
Jforry Dodtor one would think^ who could not determine that a long 

pointed 
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poioted bony or Ivory-like Body, growing oat of the Jtw of wtk Aai- 
mal, and fixed in a Gemf^ofis there, was in reality a Tooth, and not a 
Horn, tbo' vulgarly called io : Dr. Oliver^ however, not only mifiet 
this grand ObfervaticH), hot tho* be iaw the Head with only one fttch 
Horn as be would have it to be, and quotes the Aakbofs who dsferibi 
and figure it ib ; yet be rather inclines to believe, conuaiy to the Tc£» 
timony of all the Naturalifts who had written of it, and contrary to 
his own Eye-fight, that it was not only a Horn, but diat the Oeacoit 
naturally carries two fuch on its Head, one on each fide : He litys, be 
will not pretend abfolutely to determine this Point, but that he is rather 
apt to believe, that this Head having only one Horn in it, vras a Lujiu 
Natura^ than the proper Sute of the Head ; and concludes, that if 
there were really two of them, he (hould then incline to the Opinion 
that they were Teeth or TofkS| tho^ if fingle, be feems quite clear in 
the Opinion of their being Horns. 

The Ibyal Society has been always eminent &^t poyiog a^artiealar Re>r 
gard to the Afiertions of Impofilbilities : This Author is . troly of this 
Stamp. We find that the AiTertion of one Kn^ns^ a HatHhwpgber^ that be 
had brought home from Groenlaml a Head of one of thele Fifiie with two 
Horns on it, was the great Thing that had, in his Opinioo, outweighed 
Reafon, the Atteftation of Naturalifts in general, and his own Eye- 
fight. 

This Horn, as it is caHed, is, in Reality, a Tusk of the FUh which 
produces it, which is the Narvidial, deicribed at krge in the foregoing 
Chapter of the Whale« 
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P A R T VI. B O O K V. 

Of DISSERTATIONS, on Reptiles 
and Insects, by Members and Correfpon- 
dexits of the Royal Society. 



C H A P. I. 

*;■' Of the Poifon of the Rattk-Snake. ^ 

PEOPLE who have not read the Philofophical Tranfaftions 
can have no Idea of tl;c wonderful Properties of Things, 
tho* they have heard and read of them on ever fo many Oixa- 
fions btfore, and that from ever fo many Hands, and thofe ever fo emi- 
nent ones : We have an Inftancc in this famous Subjeifl, the Poifon of 
the Rattle-Snake. Authors out of Number have written on it, and 
have told us of its fatal Effeds, when communicated to the Body by a 
Bjte of the Animal ; but we have hitherto fuppofed that Kind of Com- 
munication neceflary for the EfFedl ; Alas, could we have prevailed 
wiili ourfelves to read thofe Works, we (hould have been informed 
better; We are told in them, that it can communicate itfelf thro' the 
very Pores of Wood, and poifon at a Yard's Diftancc from the Place 
where it has touched. 

We are obliged, Tor this unparallelled Account, to Dr. il4jM^^, a 
Writer very dcfervedly famous on fome other Occafions. It fiands in 
the three liundred and thirty-ninth Number of the Philofophical 
Tranfa.5lions. He tells us, that a certain Perfon having killed a Rattlc- 
Snake, by hjhing it with a final! S'lviicb {which by the bye h a very 
good Way of killing fuch Animals) fuffered it, when dying, to bite the 
End of the Switch j as he was afterwards travelling on, the Dodlor 
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tells us, a Fly bit Vis Thumb, and he rubbed the Place with the larger 
End of this Switch, which was thcoppofite ooe to that which had been bit 
by the Serpent, and that the Confequence of this was, tharhis whole Hand 
■was poifoned, and fwelled up by Means of the Venom of the Serpent, 
whi<^ had made its Way up the whole Length of the Switch. 

One would think this might have been a pretty fufficient Teftimony 
of one Man's Judgment, as to the Poilbn of this Creature ; but the 
Doctor does not leave us fo ; he feconds it by another, that will long 
be remembered to his Honour : He tells us, that a Man, having a 
broad Ax in his Hand, provoked a Rattle-Snake to bite the Edge of it ; 
tliat the Colour of the Steeled Part, where bitten, immediately chan- 
ged, and that on the firft Stroke he made with the Ax, this difcolourcd 
Part dropped out, and left a great Gap in it. 

Wedonot chufe, to queftion the Veracity ofany Author whofe Works 
ftand in thefe Tranfadtions, but we muft be allowed now and then to 
quarrel with their want of Apptehenfion. We would ails this learned 
Society, whether a Man's Hand might not fwell on being bit by a Fly 
of fome mifchievous Kind, even tho' it had not been rubbed with a. 
poifoned Switch ? and whether a Nick might not happen in the Edge 
of an Ax, that a Man was hewing whh, without the AffiAance of the 
Btte of a Rattle-Snake P , , 
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CHAP. II. 



Of th& Mhiffir in which Reptiles change or cafi their 

Skim. 



IT ieems impoITible to be of the Name of Baktr^ and not to 
he a Philofopher : The Author of this curious Diflertation, is a 
Son of the Gentleman of that Name, fo oftea and fo juftly celebrated 
in this Work. It ftands in the four hundred and eighty-third Number 
of tlie Philofophical Tranfaiftions. 

This young Gentleman, after taking up ibmewhat too much Paper 
in telling us, that the Water-Newt changes or cafis its Skin as Serpents- 
do, and communicating fome other Obfervations of equal Confequence, 
i}I)fcrv?s, that the Reafon of his troubling the "Eioyal Society with this 
KcIalioD is, that tho' it lias been long known, that the Serpent l^nd 
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cafttheir Skins,yet we arejgnorantof the Manner of ihcir doing it, bccaufc 
they doit intheirHoIes \ butthatbyknowioghowtliisof theNewtisdone, 
we may form arealbnable Guefs at tlie Way in which the others perforin it* 

He tells U3, that the Newt gets its Skin off by loofeuing with its 
fore Feet the Skin about the Jaws, and getting firftone Leg and then the 
other of this Pair out, after which the reft is eafy : And who will 
doubt, but that thi^ muA convey a very diftln<^ Idea of the Manner in 
which Serpents do it, which have no Feet at all. 

The Youth of this litile Philofogber pleads againll our laying any 
more : We are not cenfuring him for writing, but the Prendent of 
the Rnyal Society for countenancing fuch Matters. 

c':^'aVp1 HI; 

j^n Account of 4 remarkaBle Generation of InfeSis, 

THIS Account is given by one Leivts ; It ftands to late as in the 
four hundred and twenty-ninth Number of the Tranfaiilioiu, 
and is delivered with all the Air of a miraculous Phsnomenon, diffe* 
rent from every Thing that had been obferved before : It is not 
much to the Credit of the Society that it was not difcovered by them to 
be a very familiar and common one. 

The Author tells us that there is a Tree in Maryland called from the 
Number of Flies hatched from its Leaves, the Fly-Tree -, that its Leaves 
are like thofe of the Mulberry, and have little Bags on them, out of fe- 
vcral of which, when cut open, there would iffue a Fly like a Gnat ; 
he adds, that the Bags appeared fmall while the Leaves were young, 
but grew with them till they arrived at their full Bignels, and were inha- 
bited by the Fly he mentions, as well as by feveral other little Infers. 
Thus begins, and thus ends the Relation ; the Whole is delivered with 
an Air of Importance, and we are left to believe, if we pleafe, (as the 
Society feems to have done) that the Flies grow like the Leaves, and 
arc produced by the Juices of the Tree. The true Hiftory of the Whole 
IB this. 

A fmall Fly, of the ichnutnon Kind, defcribed by all the Naturaliftii 
who have treated of Infeds, is produced from a Worm or Maggot, 
fed by the Juices of the Tree this Gentleman mentions. The Parent 
U 2 Animal 
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Animal, when about to lay her Eggs, pierces, with an Inftnnnent Na- 
ture has furniOied her with in the hinder Part of her Body for thfe 
Purpofe, the outer Membrane of the Leaf, and at the fame Time 
depofits a Drop of acrid Matter, and a fingle Egg in the Wound. The 
Juices of ilie Leaf becoming vitiated by this unnatural Admixture, and 
ievera! of its fmall Fibres being broken, there rifes a morbid Tumor 
on the Part which cnclofcs the Eggdepofited there, lurroundirvg it on 
every Side. Juices are brought to the Part in abundance Irom this 
Time, the Tumor encreafcs, and fome time after the Animal is produ- 
ced from the Egg j this is not a Fly like the Parent, but a fmali white 
Maggot, whofc proper Nourifliment is the Juice of that Tree ; it feeds 
on this in perfect Security till the Time of its defined Metamorpbofi?, 
when after having lain fome Days in the chryfalis State, without Mo- 
lion, or any Appearance of Life, it burfts out in its Perfedion in 
Form of a Fly, like its Parent. As foon as this happens, Nature in- 
ftriids h to gnaw its Way thro"^ the Walls of its Prifon, which jt ^oz% 
in a very little Time, and makes its efcape to impregnate a Female of 
the fame Brood, if a Male; or, if itfelf a Female, to be impregnated by 
fome of its Brothers of the fame Oftspring, and then to depofit its own 
Eggs in the fame Leaves, to be brought up to their Maturity in the fame 
M^Hiner. 

Tiius the whole Myftcry of this Generation is ibe fame with the 
common Couilc of Nature, in all thofc Infcias which are hatched in 
Galfe: The Protuberance itfelf is properly a Leaf Call, and is ptrfedly 
anulagous to ihofc wc continuall^y meet with on our Limes and Willows. 
Mr. Lttffis muft have Iiad great Luck if he often met with Ciils fo 
ready to ^ivc forth their perfe-it Fly, that it il^ew out on Cutting ; forn 
is but a very fhort Period that paflts between the Fly's being in this 
State and in Condition to make its Way out ofthe Bagand its doing it. 

The otlwr Infcits dcfcribcd, as fnrmed in the Subliance of the fame 
CiII or Bag, appear by the Account to be the Pucerons, a Kind of ]n- 
fcft always bred on Trees, and often forming Leaf Galls much more 
confiderable and remarkable than thole of this Hiftory, for the Recep- 
tion of their Young. The common Galls ufcd by the Dyers are ibniicd 
ixaftly as the Bags of thcrfe Flics are, and rticw very frequently the Holes 
uot of which the Fly has niadc its efcape. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the Tranfmutatkn of Water into Maggots. 

TH I^S is of the. Number of the Miracles recorded in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfadions : it ftands in the twenty-feventh Number ; 
Its Author is Mr, Stubbs. I'his Gentleman aflured the Society, on his 
own pofitive Experience, that in the Middle of the Illand of Jamaica 
he found a Plain called Maggoty Savamab, where, when it rained, the 
Ppps^ as they fettled on the Seams of People's Garments, in half an 
Hour/S Tiavp beicame living Maggots. 

T)ie Socie^, perfectly convinced of the Truth of the Fadl, delivered 
it to the World under their Countenance and Authority, but unluckily 
both they and the Author have forgot to tell us, whether it was the 
¥lace» Of. the Seams, that gave Origin to this Metamorphofis of the 
Water 5 for if fcems, that if it fell in any other Part of the Ifland, or 

any other Part of the Garment^ the Miracle did not happen. 

C H A p. V. 

An Account of a Tree* killing InfeSl, 

THE Hiftory of this very remarkable InfeA ftands ib early in 
the Philofophical Tranfadtipns as in the Eighth Number, yet fo 
it happens that no body has ever feen or heard of the Creature iince : It is 
defcribed in fo truly focietarian a Manner, that it is io^ilible to 
gqeis what Sort of Creatures it is ; its EfFedls feem the principal 
Thing the Society paid their Regard to ; thefe were, the deftroying 
Trees,, by only once ftriking its T^ into them; an Effedt which it 
would have been no Difcredit to them to have paid as litde Attention to,, 
as to the Hiftory of the Animal (aid to produce it. We who are bold 
enough occafionally to contradid this wonderful Body, are not afraid to 
affirm^ that there is not, nor ever was, any Infe^ that had inch a 
Power^ 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. vr. 

Of Kermes. 

TH E Account wc have of this valuable Produft in the Philofo- 
phkal Tiabfiflion% is one of thofe which the Society fecms 
perfe5Iy&tis6ed with } it ftands as early as in the twentieth Number, 
and has never been difputed or contradided by any of the Members 
fiocc that "Time, nor has any thing been thought necefliiry to be added 
«o it. The Aathor, Mr. yrm/y, fets out with idling us what Kermes 
is i namely, that it b a v^etable Escretcnce growing upon the Wood, 
E>nd fumetimes upcq the Leaves of a Shrub common in Languedoc, and 
is full of a firarlet Juice : He tells us, when taken from the Tree, they 
yieU a red Powder, every Grain of which would hatch into a Fly, 
which weuU die in a Day or two, if this was not prevented by wetting 
this Powder with A'incgar ; he finally informs us, that the Powder 
ilTucs out at a Hole in the Side of the Excrefence at 6rit, and falls; 
but tlut attcrwordsotbcr Gnim adhere to thcOutfide of the Excrefence, 
nnd thclc he tells U9, have been hatched within the Huik, and have 
gnawed their Way thro' its Cover. It appears then from this, that the 
Kermes >$ only a (articular Kind of Gall, like thofe u£ed in Dying, or 
like the Eigs of the Leaves of the jlmerican Fly- Tree ; and fuch is 
the Cicdit the Philofophical Tranfadlions obtained a long Time in the 
World, that every body took the Faft upon their Attcftation, and de- 
cljred Kermes an Excrefence of a Tree : Some imagined it the Fruit 
of the Shrub on which it is found, but others were at great Pains to 
contradict that, and to Ibcw that it bore other Fruit befidc. 

Every Thing, however, is not exaftly as It appears to be in the 
Philofophical Tranliiiflions, nor is the Account they give of this Drug 
Icfii impcrfedl than ftlfr. Allowing the Kermes to be the Thing they 
ilcfcribc, a Vegetable Excrefence, would it not have been well to in- 
fhrm \u of its Size, Shape and Colour i and when we are told that it is 
found on a Shrub in Languedoc, would it not have been as well to 
Ifll lit what Shrub that was, provided either the Author or the So- 
(,-icly knew } Ig a fcarlet Juice a natural Matter for the filling a 
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Vegetable Excrefcncc ? are there any fuch ib filled ? how comes this 
Juice afterwards converted into a red Powder, every Grain of which u \ 
would produce a Fly, if not prevented ? and how is it, that this Au- 
thor explains this Affertion confonantly to his telling us that many of , 
them do hatch within the Hufk, and are feen on its Surface, and thatn 
not in the Form of a Fly, but as Grains ftill ? \ j 

The Truth is, that Kermes arc no more Vegetable Excrefcences ofii j 
the Shrub they adhere to, than Caterpillars are Excrelcnccs of thet I 
Trees and Plants whofe Leaves they feed on j they are Infeds produced.i. 
from the Eggs of other Infeifls of the fanne Kind, and, in their turn^ I 
produce others like themftlves. 1 

The Shrub they are found on is a little Ilex, or Holm-o;ik, defcribedi 
by the Botanical Writers under the Name of lUx Cccci^era, I/ex- 
Cocciglandifera and ^ercus foliis ovatts deniatoffino/is. Jt \% a lowr 
Shrub i its Branches tough, its Leaves like thoie of Holly, and its Fruit) 
an Acorn much refembling that of the common Oak. It is commooi ' 
in France, Spain, and lialy, but the grcateft Quantity of the Kerme»» 
is produced in France. 

The Kermes is an Infeft of the Nature of thofe which we frequently, ] 
meet with on our Fruit- Trees, in Form of little Crufts or Scabs, and 
which our Gardiners have called the Greenhoufe Bug. Reaumur, the-, 
only Author that has entered thoroughly into their Hiftory, calls theiiv 
from their great Refemblance to Gall?, and other vegetable Excrefcen- 
ces, GalllnfeSfs; they are of the Number of thofe, the Male of which- 
has Wings, and the Female not : The Male is never regarded, nor ap-. 
pears to belong to the Family, he Hies about at his Pleafure, and is a^ 
often feen about other Trees as the Shrub he was produced on : The, 
Female, on the contrary, remains for a great Part of her Life fixed to. 
the Place where (he is firft feen, and has very little the Appearance of 
ah Animal. The Part of their Life which they (ptnd in tbis fixed* , 
State, is that in which they are moft the Objects of our Obfervation j,- 
that in which they grow moft, and produce their Young in all this 
Time, they appear a very Portion of the Branch they adhere to ; an4, 
what is moft Angular, is, that the larger they grow, the lefs they look. 
like Animals ; and while they are employed in laying thoufands of Eg^s^ 
one would take them for nothing but mere Galls. Such are the GalU 
Infedts in general : there are a great variety of them in Shape and Co- 
lour. The particular Species, which is the SubjcAof this Papcr,^ is o^ 
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aroundHTi Form, or more determinately fpeaking, it is of the Figure of 
a Sphere, from which a fmall Segment has been cut in one Partj it is 
by tills Part that it adheres to the Tree, from which it draws iu Nou- 
rifliment. Such is the Figure of the Female: Wlien full grown, flic 
much refembles a Kind of Purle or Bag, formed of a tough and ftrong 
Membrane, of a fliining blueifli Black, like that of a ripe Plumb, and 
ill the fame Manner covered with a fine grey Powder ; This is the natu- 
ral Colour of the perfedT: Kernics ; what we fee of it is, indeed, ufually 
of a leddiOt brown Colour, but this is owing to its having been wetted 
with Vinegar in the Curijig: It is in this State that the Creature depo- 
fites its Eggs; thefe are round, of the Bignefs of a fmall Pin's- Head, and 
of a fcarlet Colour, eafily cruJhed, and full of a fine rich Juice, in 
which the Virtue of the Drug confifts. As the Creature begins to lay 
thefe, flie provides for their Safety. She does not leave them expofed 
on the Bark of the Tree, but draws them under her own Belly ; the Skin 
of her Belly is preffed upward by them, as they are laid in greater and 
greater Numbers j and, in fine, when they are all laid, is every way 
fqueezed clofe to the Back. The Creature has now done her Office and 
4lies, her Body remains however fixed to the Place where it was, and 
forms a Kind of hollow Shell, under which the Eggs are prcferved lafe 
from all Injuries, till the Time of their Hatching. It is in this State 
that the Kerraes are gathered for medical Ufes, but if left on the Shrub 
the Eggs (bon after hatch, and produce a Multitude of young ones, 
Jome of which arc deftined to no farther Change but that of their en- 
crcafed Bignefs j but others, a fter they have palled the proper Time of 
Reft in the Chryfalis State, become Flics, and are the Males which af- 
terwards impregnate their Sifter Females of the fame Bfood. The 
young Kcrmes are extremely fmall, and fcarce diftinguifbable on the 
Branches without the Help of Glafles ; they are very nimble at this 
Time, and continue fo from the Month of June^ in which they are 
hatched, till the Month of March in the following Spring j they ac- 
(juirc very little Bignefs in the Summer and enfumg cold Seafon, and 
Mrc not regarded till the Time of their fixing themfelves, which i* in 
iho Hcginning of Mtiub -, when once fixed they foon begin to grow 
liirne, tlicy ore tjuickly of the Bignefs of a Millet Seed, of a fcarlct 
C'liliiur, with funic Utile Tufts of a white cottony Matter on their Backs, 
uiul H ditwny Bed nf the fame K\n\\ under their Bellies. At this Time 
ihi jVlfitM inoy bo always obfervcd hoping and flying about them : 
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They are extremely fmall, theyiiavc only two Wings, and areof a-^plky 
grcyirti Cplour with a cafl: of red in it, their Antenns are very flender, 
ajjd Utey liavc two Hairs or Filaments growing fro;n the hinder Part of 
the Body, and between thefe arc placed their Organs of- Generation in 
form of a very fmall oblong Body bending downwards j a careful Ob- 
server may, at a proper Scafon, iind m^ny Opportunities of fepingthefc 
^lalcs imptcgoate the Females or common Kcrmes ; after this they 
begin to grow larger, and particularly (o fwell and become more con- 
vex : In the Month of April they are found nearly of their full fizc-, 
but containing only a clear red Liquor like Blood -, and in three Weeks 
or ft Month after this, they will have laid their Eggs, and become iu a 
Condition to be gathered for \}{t. 

,,Tbe Life of the Female is of about a Year, that of the Male is Icfs ; 
for as foon as he has done his OiHce, and impregnated the Female, he 
dies. Such is the genuine HlHory of this Creature, fo long millaken 
ibr a mere vegetable Excrefence. There have not, indeed, been want- 
ing, fomc, who have fufpedled it for an Animal ; the Count MurjigH 
was of this Nuniber at one Time, but he afterwards perfuaded hinifelf 
that they were only Galls, by an Experiment of making Ink with (hern 
with Copperas, as with the common Galls ; an Experiment thfit ougbt 
only to have fliewn him, that vegetable Juices, which in their natyraA 
State would turn black with Vitriol, do not lofe that Property by paf- 
fing thro' the Vellels of an Animal Body. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of Cocbineai, 



TH E focietarian Hiftory of Kermes naturally leads us to that of Co^ 
cbineal, a Subftance ufually ranked in the iame Clafs with it, and 
which has had the Fortune tobeas long mifunderftood, as to its Nature 
and Origin, as tlie Kermes itfelf ; tho' the Tranfadions furnifli us only 
one Diflertation on the Subjedt of Kermes, they are abundant on that 
of Cochineal •, there are no lefs than five Papers there, exprefsly on the 
Subjea, bcfides a great Number of occafional Blunders about it in the 
Memoirs on other Subjeds. '• 
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The firft Account we have in this memorable CoUciflion, fiaods in 
Cthc fortieth Number, its Author has been modeft enough to con- 
[ ceiil his Name ; a Virtue that might have become the Author of 
r&ch a Paper very well, if it had been publiftied any where clfc : But 
I among congenial Nonfence furely it was abfurd and cruel to difown it. 
^-He feis out with telling us, that the Cochineal is a Fly ; he might at 
have told us it was a Whale or an Oifter j and out of hij 
I Publick-Spiriiedntfs, propofes to the Society to make fomc other 
uFlies, by Fetmeniaticn, which fhould have the fame Virtues ; he is 
rgood-natured enough to give the Method at large of doing this : But of 
r this we have faid more in its proper Place, under the Article oi Mak- 
I ing of InJeSis. 

The fecond Account of the Cochineal in the Philofophical Tranf- 
Riftiohs is in the one hundred and fecond Number, This Author, who- 
ficver he is, for he alfo conceals his Name from us, flatly contradifls 
he other, and the Animal in his Hands, is inftantly changed from a 
EFly to a Beetle; he very fignificantly, indeed, retains the Term Fly 
\iot it, but he tells us in his Defcription, that it is a Beetle, and indeed 
f the very fame with our common Cowlady. This Author comes juft 
f Sis near the Truth as the other, in regard to the Nature of the Animal, 
I fcut he is infinitely greater in his Account of its Origin ; in this Senfe> 
iileafon, Nature, all fall down before him, and he is the great Author 
lof a new Syftem, which will^ we flatter ourielves, appear as ridiculous 
► to every body, but the Royai Society, as Linneui'% Botany did to that 
I diftingui filing Body itfclf. He tells us, that the Cochineal is at tirft a 
tJbiaU Piotuberancc from the Plant, which afterwards, by the Heat of 
Pthe Sun, is converted into a living Infeft^ which, after a ftaled Time^ 
T becomes the Beetle known* by the Name of Cochineal. Let us no 
I Jonger cenfure as fabulous \h^ Egyptian Accounts of Animals produced 
rby the Sun's Heat from Mud : The Royal Society countenances and 
f.publiflics to the World a Miracle full as great, in which the fame 
I'-Power is the Agent. A Vegetable Wart, d. Blijier upon the I^aJ\ to 
ife the very focietarian Term» becomes a living Animal, furnifiied with 
I vaft Apparatus of Parts, nay, ^¥ith Organs of Generation, n^icb, 
, according to that Account, the fucceeding Broods are to be produced 
lio the fame Manner that this was, net by the ordinary MctUods of Ge- 
['IKration, can be of no ufe to it. i 
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The Author of this curious Diflertation Teems to have been aware 
that the Cochineal was no more like a Beetle than a WooJloufe, and 
fears People (hould be aflcing troublefome Q^ftions about its WingsanJ 
other Parts i but he has provided againft all this, by giving an imaginary 
Procefs, in the curing the Creatures for Sale ; in which he tells us, the 
People carefully feparatc the Wings from the Bodies, after rubbing them 
off between their Hands. 

When the Reader has been informed that this Creature lias in reality 
no Wings, he will beeafily convinced that all this Care lay in the Author's 
Brain only, and that the whole Proceedure was of his own inventing. 
What a Genius muft a Man have to invent fuch a formal Procefs, and 
what muft he think of the Body, who, he made no doubt would be- 
lieve it. 

The Society feems, indeed, to have been a long Time perfedlly fa- 
tisfied with this Account. We hear nothing more about Cochineal in 
their Tranfaftions till in Number two hundred ninety-two, that great 
Genius Mr. Lewenhoeck attacks it with his Microfcope. It was not 
ttiat any Doubt of the Society, as to the Truth of the former Account, 
had led him to this, but a Dutch Merchant had dared to think bimfelf 
wifer than the whole Society, and to queftion the Fad, of Cochineal 
being any Infeft at all. He argues in a Manner every Way worthy the 
Body to whom he addrcfles his Arguments ; firft, that they cannot 
be Animals, becaufe they arc too fmallj two of the largeft of them 
hardly weighing (3 Gr<a/B o/'Gff/ii: Secondly, that Nature cannot produce 
fuch vaft Numbers of Animals, as we annually have of them : Thirdly, 
and laftly, that if ftic did. Men would not be able to catch them. 
From the Whole of thefe conclufive Arguments he infers, as a Certainty, 
that Cochineal is not an Animal of any Kind, but is cither a Seed or an 
Excrefcence of a Plant. 

Mr. Lewenboeck does not attack his Arguments In form, but draws 
upon him the Account juft recited, and which hinifelf had introduced 
to the Society; all this, as too precious a Jumble of Nonfence to bedcgra- 
ded by the common Fate of Writings, that of once Printing, he repeats 
againft him, and afterwards produces his own new niicrofcopical Obferva- 
tions upon the Subjeft, in which he tells us, he had found Eggs, perfect 
Eggs, ihaped like Hens Eggs, in the Cochineals, and thefe to the 
Number of two hundred in each, every one of than having a perfeA 
Animal in \^ which he could dtfcover, and fee the very Limbs of, on 
X a re- 
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removing the Integuments. What becomes now of the Syftem in fhe 
former Paper ? Mr. Lewmhoeck forgets here that he had adopted it, and 
gives us one quite contrary : What occafion for Eggs and Embryos, if 
the Animal is not to be produced by them, but to grow out of the Leaves 
of a Plant? Tiie Syftem, however, isftilla \\ild and unnatural one ; Mr- 
lAwenboeck has fuppofcd at firft. that the larger Cochineals were Fe- 
males, and the fmaller the Males; but on examining thcfe lafl, he found 
Eggs in them too ; and hence he forms his new Syftem of them, which 
i,S that they are produced from Animal Parents, but without Copulation. 
An Affertion like this was in danger of being laughed out of Countenance, 
but the Author, to proceed in the truly focietarian Way, ftrengthens one 
Blunder by another, and, leafl wc (hould diibelieve this Sort of Generation 
in the Cochineal, he tells us, that it takes Place aUo in another Race of 
Infeds i to which he gives no Name, but by which, from hisDefcription, 
lame as it is, we may make out, that he means the Pucerons } a fmall 
gfeen Infei^, common in vaft Numbers on the young Branches of Elder^ 
and feveral other Trees and Plants : He boldly aflerts, that thefe Crea- 
. tures ace all Females, and breed without Copulatioo : But this is too 
unnatural to be true. There is fomethiqg very extraordinary in the 
Propagation of thefe Animals, but they have been feen in Copulation. 

We can never enough admire the Boldnds of this Author, how- 
ever, in his Affertions of FalQioods to prove Falihhoods ; he is not 
content with making the poor little Pucerotis Mongrels of this 
Kind, but he roundly tells us, that Eels, Shrimps and Prawns, are 
in like Manner all Femaks, and that there are no fuchthing as Males 
of any of thefe Species ; this is an Affertion every Way worthy thtr 
Man who makes it, and the Place where it ftands. We are to ac- 
knowledge Merit, great Merit indead, in Lewenhoeck ; he had the 
good Fortune to be one of the firft People who worked at microfco- 
pical Obfetvaiions, but wcarc to acknowledge at the fame Time, that 
he has the Honour of liaving ftocked the Philofophrcal Tranlaaions with 
more Errors than any one Member of it, excepting onIy*his Succcffor 
in Peeping, Mr. Baker. But to purfue his Difcoveries on this impor- 
tant Head, he farther obfcrved, that the Head and Brcaft of the Co- 
chineal Animal were tied to the hinder Part of the Body only by a fm.iU 
Ligament, and he adds, from the Author of the preceding accurate Ac- 
couiiu, that the Cochineal is never good till the Animal has Wings, 
Tbcfc arc two glorious Affertions, in regard to an Animal that has no 
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Dinfifion'of the I^ii from the Bixly, nor even the lead- appearance of 
Wirig?s, or of 'my Thing analogoue tb ihcm. IJ^n the Whole, he 
concludfes, that what we call Cochineal, is neither a Seed, as the Dutch- 
»a« Ibppofed, nor a compleat Animal, as others judged, but only the 
hinder Parts of a felf- generating Beetle. He adds feveral Figures to 
this Account, exprefling what he never could have ittn, unlefs his Eyes 
were fo very excellent, that ihcy could fee Things that never exifted ; 
among thcfe we may reckon the VefKges of the Ligaments conne<aing' 
the two Parts of the Animal, and the feparatc upper Part. We arc- 
q^ite loft in Amazement, that io fertile a Genius as his could not dif. 
cover Wings adhering to ihefe, but Ihould leave us to take fo important' 
a Falfity upon a hire AflTevtion. This is, in fome Degree, made up to 
uS, however, by his pofitive Affertion that he did find Wings among 
the Cochineal, and even the hard fcaly Cafes or Covers of Wings, 
fuch as the Beetles all have, tho' he unluckily found ihefe, as he 
tells M.%, onitfae jnnder Part of the Animal, a Part he had before obfer- 
ved. Wings were not to be cxpefted on, as being found oo no Animal in 
the World in that Part ; he goes fo for as to defcribe theJb Cafes of. 
Wings, and tells us they were black with a fmall red Spot upon each^ 
nay, he tells us the very \}{c they arc of to the Creatures (which by 
the, bye never poffeflcd any fuch Tiling) and, finally, docs ProviderKC 
gjjeat Houour for being the Contriver of a Thing that does not exift. lo 
how truly Societarian a Manner heconcludes bia Paper, with an Obfer- 
vation equal to the refl, which is, that the circular Furrows we fee on 
the Body of the Ctichineal ace nSt liaeuriil,. .but are orUy acquired in the 
Drying. 1- ;^. ''..:/ 

,:C9uld one imagine that his Antagoniil could remain unfaus^d fifter 
fo many Proofs of Cocliineal being truly ai) Aaimal ? The whole wanted 
Weight, however, with him; it is no Wonder that lie vvhg had before 
difputed the Opinion of a whole i^o/d/ 5oa'tyy, fiijuldoow queilion ilie 
ipfe dixit qS. he-mhtnhoHk. He was in douta, he tticd ^U Limmhasck'% 
Experiments after him, and, like moil Repeaters of focJptarian Expe- 
riments, he thought he found Reafon to form anwadt contrary Opiniga 
from them ; he declares Mr. Leio^nhotcks, Eggs to be Steds their Shells 
the Membrane furrounding thofe Seeds, and the very Blood- Vcflcls, 
which that inde&tigable Obferver bad found in th^ip, tQ be- E'ibmcnts 
analagous to what we fee in Cherries and G(K<feitfirnes. I ;, ,, , 
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We are not to wonder, however, that this mercantile Gentleman ventu- 
red to contradict Mr. LmcetiboecA ; he knew he was one of a Body of Men. 
who were very much addidted to contradift themlelvcs : Nay, that this 
very L^wenbotck, on tins very Subjedl, had already three Times contra- 
diifted his very felf. He had declared for many Years, [that Cochineal 
was a Seed of a Plant, and was of the Nature of the XJva Urji. When 
requefted by Mr. Boyle to re-examine the Subjeft with his utmod At- 
tention ; he obeyed, and the Refult was, that he was the more confir- 
med in his original Opinion ; and that the' he had before only faid tiiey 
were Seeds, he would now have fworn it. Mr. Boyle, in Return to this, 
fcnt him iome unlucky Atleflations of Cochineal's being a living Crea- 
ture, fuch as he found there could be no Deceit or Miftake in. What 
his Microfcope could not convince him of, tliis did ; he now examined, 
or faJd that he liad examined the Subjed again, and renounced his old 
Error fora new one: When he had allowed them Animals, he went back- 
wards and forwards as to their Nature, and at one Time affirmed they 
went thro' the common Change of flying Infers ; being firft Worms, ^ 
afcei wards Beetles j at another Time he denied it, and a Twelve-month ■' 
afterwards aliened it again. It would have been too tedious to have 
tranfcrihcd at Length all this Gentleman's Errors alone on this Sub- 
jeft i we fee the laft Determination of his Judgment in this Paper, and 
are let into this great Secret by it, that after changing bis Opinion fifty 
Times upon the fame Thing, he at length knew as little of it, as he did 
when be firft fet out in the Enquiry. 

There feems a Fatality attending the Royal Society, that a Man, tho' of 
real Knowledge while difengaged from it, becomes like the reft as 
foon as he begins to write for the common Stock. The next Paper, in 
order of Time to this of Mr. LewenhoecA's, concerning the fame Sub- 
jetft, is by a no lefs confiderabic Author than Dr. TancreJ Robinjon^ an 
excellent Naturalift in general, and who had written excellently on 
other Occafions } but here he feems Jnfefted by the very Air of the 
Room, and writes as worthily of the Place his Writing is to appear in 
as e'er a Dudley or a Baker of them all. The good Doiftor i^kes great 
Pains to bring himlclf into Scandal on this Account. We are told of 
an unfortunate Fellow who had but one Story, which was about a Gun, 
and who would miftake the Barking of a Dog, the Cracking of a Fan, 
or, upon Occafion, nothing at all, for the Report of a Gun, to intro- 
duce it. 
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The Do(ftor never faw the Cochineal in its natural State in his Life, 
but out of Patience at being in a Reputation fo different from that of his 
Brother Societariaiis, he obferved, that about NapUi he had feen fome 
wild Opuntia; this, fays he, is the Plant on which the Cochineal feeds, 
and this puts me in mind of Cochineal. After all this Pains to bring in 
fomewhat about the Cochineal, what is the Refult ? Why, he tells us, 
that the Cochineal Vermiculus feeds on this Plant before the Time of 
its changing into tlie Chryfalis or Aurelia of a Ladycow, and that the 
Colour lies in this Nymph Worm, not in the Beetle. (We fuppofe, no 
body, who knows that the Cochineal never becomes a Beetle at all, will 
queftion the Truth of this Aflenion) and adding Blunder to Blunder, 
he fingsthc Praifcs of the Colour of the Kermes Worm, before it turns 
into 1 a Fly .(whitli it does cxaftly at the fame Time as the Cochineal 
docs into a Beetle) and recommends it ftrongly to us to enquire into the 
Nature of the Worms of our own Beetles, and try whether fome of 
them will not yield a Colour equal to one or other of thcfe. 

Muft not the World be amazed at fuch a Complication of Errors in a 
Paper written by fo truly accomplilhed a Man ? will they not cry out 
with U3, what Miracles are too great to be wrought by a Royal Society? 

The Society were by this Time as well fitistied as ever they were of 
any Thing, that Cochineal was the hinder Part of a Beetle : This was 
no mord aTruth, indeed, than moft of the other Things tliat they are 
fatisBed about i but what Oicutd be the Method of convincing them f 
Rcafoning, Philofophy, or the Attertation of their own Eyes ? no, thefe 
have been employed in vain to fuch Purpofes too often already. 

Happily foe them, and indeed for the European World in general, 
^wo Dutctmtn quarrel upon the Sobjcfl; they ufc the common Fools 
Acgumeat, a Wager, and not Philofophy ; but the Oaths of People on 
the Spot are to determine between them. 

The proper Meafiires are taken, Atteftations on Oatli are brought^ 
and by thefe it is not only proved that the Cochineal is an Ani- 
mal, which was all the Wagerers wanted to be determined in, but 
in the Courfe of the Evidence it appears that this Animal is not a Lady- 
cow or a Beetle of any Kind, that it has none of thofc Wings Dr. Ro~ 
binjon mentions ; none of ihofc Cafcs of Wings Lcwenboeck figures and 
defcribes fo accurately, nor ever goes thro' that Transformation he has- 
praifed the Author of the Wiiwr/} fo much for allowing to- it. Up- 
on the whole, tliat it is a very Reptile, producing yoang ones perfeA 
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aiid:likfc itfclf, "biit finall v nn<J.tJiiat'a> .peculiar 6peei« flf Fly is fecD 
about ilielftine PlaJ^V which tha' not kno^pn 'by the Name of-Cochi- 
ne*l, nor:a(>all Hke theCrciture fo califid-, y<Jt feeitis to impregnate it: 

The true Hiftory of this famous )lnftyft is this. It approaches iii 
many Things lo the Nature £if thfcJCermcs, and is one of a Cbfs of Ani- 
nialsifo like the'Gall Jnfe^vt'f ^"ch thatds<bne^ that the fame acca- 
titc Reauwar, wbohascallejd^ttiem by:that N^ame, 'has given tbefe that 
of PfogjU-Iofeiafi. -The PfflgaU-Inft^sipais a great Part of their Lives as 
the Gali-iniedh do; ^sed to the faow Spot on the Plant they faed od, 
but theyhave ib much morcof tbeinfeft .Form about thein, that they 
are iiat in d^»ger ;pf , being inil^keii,. like them, for Galls or Vege- 
table Hxcrefcences, 'but may be'. always known for what they arc ; 
the Rings or circular, VVfinkles pn their /Bodies, are fo far from beiag 
accidental, or the EtFe(3: of Drying, il]»at tliey may be alw^s fcen in 
tbem in every State, Xrom the moft minute Size in which a Microfcopc 
can difcover theip, to tbeir utmoil Gronpth. 

The different Species of the Progall-infctSs feed on ^i^rent Pknts 
and Tre«s ; iliat peculiar and valuable one, which wc catl Cocbioeal, 
feeds only on tiie Opuntia, defcribed by the Botanical Writers under the 
Names of Ofiutiiia Maxima foito ehhngo, rotunda^ mt^orty Spiculit ob-< 
ttijii mUibui (^ inmcentibus oh/ita Jiortbus ruhris varuga/it -, and TuM 
mitii fore fanguinto. It is, a fingyUr Plant, having no'Stolk, but, 
being ^ compofed of fliit and fuccoltnt Bodies,' called Lcftvis, grow- 
ing upon and out of one another. Its Froithas fomelRcfemblance to 
our Figs, but wants their lufcious Tafte : Its Juice is a fine Purple, and 
tinges the Urine of People who eat of it in fuch a Manner, as to make 
it refcmble pure Blood. It is evident enough that the high €bk)urdf 
the Cochineal is owing to this Juice, and it would ^beaii idleScheoMto 
attempt the procuring Animals of the fame Ufe in Dyihg, from any 
other Plant or Tree whofe Juices had nothing of the Colour. What we 
ufe of the Infea- as Cochineal is tlie whole Animal, as in the Kcrmes. 
and, as in that, it is only tiie Female that we ofe : The Male ofthis 
Species, as in tiie Kerraes, and in all the GalUInftfts, and -all the Pro- 
gall-Infeds, is a Fly ; but this will not at all plead in Favour of thelb. 
cictarian Errors in regard to this Subject : This, Fly is not in general nn_ 
derftood to be Cochineal, or to have any thing to do with Cochineal - 
it is not collcfted with it, or even if it vrere, is. it at all like what ihofc 
Authors dcfcribc, a Beetle or L.ad}'Cow. It js i weUy flnall Fly -of the 
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two-winged Tribe ; it has no Cafes of the Wings, fuch as Lewenhoeck 
deicribes, nor indeed any thing analogous to any Part of either his, or 
any of the others Defcriptions^ nor was ever fcen, or fo much as fup- 
pofed to exift by any of them. 

The Female Animal, which we call Cochineal, when full grown, 
is impregnated by Copulation with the winged Male as (he remains 
fixed on the Plant; a^erthis the .Male dies, and from this Time the 
Female has the Embryos encreafing in Magnitude within her. Lew- 
enhoeck was a little out in his Egg Story, the Creature is viviparous, and 
indeed, without our having been particularly informed of this, any 
body but himfelf would have difcovered as much by what he faw f 
The Bodies he defcribes being evidently not; Eggs but Embryos. The 
young ones tlijjy produce are partly fuch as are to remain during their 
whole Lives in that Form, only increafing in Size j this is the Cafe in 
regard to the Females ; partly fuch, as after a Time are to pafs the pro- 
per State of Chryfalis, and come forth the winged Males, which are to 
impregnate the Females for another Generation. 

The young Female Cochineals, like all the other Gall and Progall- 

Infefts, run about the Plant for fome Time, and afterwards fix them- 
felves to one Spot, from which they never remove j they do not erode 
the Leaves, but only plunge a Kind of Trunk, they are furnifhed with at 
their Head, deep into them, and by the Means of it, fuck up the 
Juices deftined for their Nourifliment. 
They are quick Breeders, and fiirnifh feveral Gatherings in a Year. Every 
Female brings forth each time fome thoufands of young, the Females of 
which foon arrive at a State of Impregnation, and are fit for collecting 
for Ufc. The rainy Seafon is all that the Natives have to fear for 
them ; they houfe them from it, cutting off the Leaves on which they 
arc, and hanging them up till better Weather ; Thefe^ like the Parts 
of many other fucculent Plants remain freflii a long Time, and fuppiy 
them' with Nourifliment till they are full of Young, and ready to bring 
them forth on being placed on other Plants of the fame Species, in the 
open Air at the Return of the good Weather. 

* PART 
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BOOK VI. 



SOCIETARIAN DISSERTATIONS 

on Shell-Fish. 



CHAP. I. 

Of CockU-Shells that have no Cavity in than. 

TH E Study of Shells was never more in fafliion than it is at pre- 
fent ; every body ^fFeds to undcrftand them ; and fome, who 
have brought themfelves to believe that they do fo, have wrote upon 
thtni. Dargenvil/c lias given fome good Figures, and LiJ/er has 
convinced us, that he had been at the Pains to get a thorough Know- 
ledge of the Bodies themfelves. Of alt the Authors who have not 
written on the Subjetft, we have mod Occafion to blame the learned 
and ingenious Mr. Stracban, who, in many Parts of the Philofophical 
Tranfadtions, has given us Proof of his Abilities, to have treated the 
Subject truly en Societarien. 

If there is a Man of this Age, who emulates his Fame in this Branch 
of natyral HJftory, it is the often celebrated Mr. Baker ; a Gentleman 
!it lead as truly qualified to write on (he Subjeft as any Man, except 
Mt. Strachan, ever was; and who, we are informed, is not without 
fome Thoughts of obliging the World with fuch a Treatife, after his 
Book of Salts, and of other Subjedls naturally conne^cd to thofe, 
and arifmg from them ; at Icall as naturally, we hope, as IJU and 0/irit 
from Tar Water *, fliall have received its due Share of Encomiatn 
from our Hands. 

The Fragment of an Oifter, which this Gentleman carefully pre- 
lerves in his MuTeumj under the Name of a Nautilus^ in fpite of all 

that 
* S«e the Bilhep of Chjitt't Sirii. 
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that can be faid to him againd it, may alone Tpeak his Knowledge equal to 
any Man's, except the Author of the Account from which all this is . 
but a Digreflion, publiflied Jn the two hundred and eighty-fecond Num- 
ber of the Philofophical Tranfadlions, which tells us of Cockles as big 
as Oculi Cancrf>rum, which have no Cavity in them : We would afk the 
worthy SnccelTor of Mr. Strachan, commemorated with due Honour in 
this Paper, to explain to us in what Part of thefe Shells the Animal lived, 
were we not able to inform him that thefe Cockles were no other ihan 
Umbilici Veneris or Operculums of Shells, not entire Shells themfelves ; 
an Information which the candid Reader will eafily hnd was the real 
Bufmefs of this fiiort Chapter. 

CHAP. II. ■ 
Of the Origin and Formation of Pearls. 



PEARLS have been in Efteem as Ornaments, and for their Me- 
dicinal Virtues in all the Ages we have any Account of. Many 
Things are in common \J(e, however, the true Origin and Formation 
of which are unknown. The Antients fuppofed Pearls to be petrified 
Dew Drops, which the Fifli rofe to the Top of the Water at certain 
Times, in the dead of a cold Night, to receive as they fall into the 
Sea, and which hardened in its Body to the State of the perfcift 
Pearl. 

This Account, tho' it had fatisfied many of the Philofophers of Antiquity, 
whofe Names make a Figure at this Time, would not go down with the 
difcerning and phibfophick Genius of the Gentlemen of i\\tRo)'al Society: 
Tho' they could agree to the Doftrine of the Water's freezing into 
, Cryftal, as is delivered in one of their Papers, not omitted in thefe 
Animadverfions ; yet they could never be brought to agree to the pctri- 
lying of Water into Pearl ; no one of their Members having ever told 
them that he ha^l feen it do le. A new Syftem of the Formation of 
thefe precious Er>ili;s wns to be found, and Mr. Chrijlopber Sanders has 
delivered them onf, which they have printed in the hundred and firft 
Number of their Tianffillons. 

This GcntUman tells us, that the Pearl Shells breed in frefli Water^ 
and that they rejemble very much the common Mttjcle, but that they are 
y 2 larger. 
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larger, and that the Fifli in them looks like an Oifler. This Fifli, he tell? 
us, produces a Multitude of Eggs, which are like thofe of the Cray-fijh^ 
and are fome white, and others black, but that thefe black ones are 
white alfd when the outer Coat is taken off. The greater Part of thefe 
Eggs, he tells us, when ripe, are thrown out of the Body of the Aiii- 
raal, and grow to be like the Parent Animal : But now for the Origin 
of Pearls: It is only a Part of them, he fays, that are thus thrown out, 
the reft adhere to the Matrix of the Animal, and there are itd. by the 
poor Creature againft its Will, and grow to be Pearls of various Sizes. 

Pearls therefore, according to this Syftem received by the Royal So^ 
ciety^ are only Mufcles EggSy nourijhed lotiger than they JhouU have been. 

The Society, however, could not but believe it, becaufe the Author 
tells them he had it from Henricus Arnoldi^ a Perfon of great Veracity 
who had made the 'Obfcrvation himfelf: We luppofc he had kept 
the Pearl- fhells in Glafs Jars, as Mr. Arderon did his Fifh, and opened 
t::em every now. and then, to find the Progrefs of Nature in the 
Formation of thefe Bodies. ^ 

What ought the World to think of a Royal Society who could fwallow 
this Account as glibly as a later Set of Members compofing the fame 
Body did Mr. Bakers microfcopical Account of the Seed of the Biden?, 
under the Name of a Water InfeSt. 

Pearls are indeed no more the Eggs of the Creature that is fo un- 
happy to produce them, than Bezoars in the Stomach of Goats, or Stones 
in the Body of Men, are the Eggs of the one or the other. They are, in 
Reality, morbid Concretions of a hard M atter , perfeftly like liiofe 
Stones both in their Origin and Formation j they are, like Bezoars, com- 
pofed of a Multitude of Crufts, furrounding one another \ not of pe- 
trified Whites and Yolks, as Mr. Sanders and Mr. Arnold would ijiform 
us \ and it is owing to this coated Strufture, that, when their Colour is 
loft by Age, they may be rendered bright again, by ftriping them of 
their external Cruft, which is very thin, and comes off very regularly^ 
leaving the next, underneath it, which has not been afFcifted by the 
Air, to exhibit all its Luftre. 

We cannot pafs over this famous Syftem of the Origin of thefe Bodies, 
without obferving the great Similarity there is in the Writings in gene- 
ral of this very judicious and learned Body. This Paper, like the Ge- 
nerality of the reft, is not only falfe in the Syftem it advances, but in 
every thing that it alledges in favour of that Syftem, and even in every' 

Particular that it records of the Animal in Queftion. 

It 
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It is to be obferved, that many different Shell -Fifli produce Pearls, tho' 
they arc not of any great Value in fome, and in no Quantity in others. 
When People mention the Pearls found in any of thcfe Fifh, they add 
its Name by way of Diftindion, but when they treat of the Pearl 
Shell, ufing it as a generical Term, they cannot befuppofed to mean any 
thing by it, but that Shell Fifli from which the Pearls are now taken 
in the great Fiflieries. 

We mention this to obviate any Subterfuge in the Anfwer which the 
Royal Society have engaged their Honour to make to this Work, before 
they fee it, on the Subjcdl of what is meant by the Term Ptarl-Shell 
in this Paper 3 but having thus afcertained its meaning, we are to ob* 
ferve, that the four capital Aflcrtions in the Paper, in \Qp^\■^^ to it, are 
falfe J for i. That the Pearl Fifli does not live in frefh Water. 2. That 
it is not at all like a Mufcle. 3. That its Eggs are not like thofe of Cray- 
fifli : and, 4. That thofe Eggs do not petrify into Pearls. The Wiiole^ 
however, is truly Societarian ; and it would not be difficult to find Tcf- 
timonies of Fadts in the Things commemorated by that grave Body, for 
every Particular in the Syftem. 

Why (hould not the Egg of a Shell-fifli be as likely to petrify in the 
Matrix of the Animal, as a Child be turned into Flint and Plaifter 
Stone in its Mother's Womb j a Faft recorded very early in the Tninf- 
adions, and quoted very lately in them by the Right Rev. the Biftiop of 
Cloyne^ to prove the Poffibility of the Water of Lougb-Neagb in Ireland 
petrifying Wood, Dr. Beat^ in another Paper, gives an Account of a 
Stone taken out of a Woman's Womb, which even his own Defcription 
of the Weight, Size, Shape and Colour of, tend to nothing fo much 
as to prove that it was a petrified E^g, fuch as we have an Account of a 
Woman's laying two of, quoted from Olaus JVormius in the fame 
Tranfadtions. 

In ftiort, if we were to recapitulate only from the few Papers that 
have fallen under our Confideration in this Attempt, the parallel Fadls 
to thefe in this Pearl-Paper, it would be eafy to prove, that notwith- 
ftanding all that we (hall be able to fay to invalidate the Syftem, it muft 
be true, if the Generality of Things recorded in the Philofophical Tranf- 
a&ions are io. 

PART 
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VEGETABLES 



rH I S is a Branch of natural Knowledge^ which ^ it will appear^ 
that the Royal Society of London have looked fo very deeply into^^ 
that their rejecting the Linnasan Sy/lem of Botany^ when offered by 
its Author^ will no longer be wondered at. 
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CHAP. I. 

A moft amassing Difcovery concerning the Seed of the 
Gramen Tremulum, or Quaking Grafs. 

TH E Royai Society of London has been famous beyond all the 
learned Bodies in Europe, for the Difcovery of Things which 
neither the People who difcovered them, nor any body elfe, ever iaw : 
It is no fmall Share of this Reputation that it owes to the Author of 
the Paper that is to be the Subje(5t of our prefent Animadverfions, 

If we add to his own Merit in this Way, that of the feveral Cor- 
refpondents, who, under his Patronage and Infpeftion, at prefent fe- 
vour the Society with their Obfervations, it muft be allowed, in Ipitc 
of tlie utmoft Partiality and Prejudice, that no Member of the pre- 
fent or of any preceding Time can difpute with him the Title of the firft 
Man in the Lilt on this Head. 

The amazing Difcovery that has at this Time put us in mind of doing 
this publick Juftice to Mr. Henry Baker, is, an Account of, as he tells 
us, a perfcdt Plant in Semine : It does Honour to the four hundred and 
tifty-feveiith Number of the Philofophical Tranfadlions. 

Mr. Baker Is io great a Mailer of the Art of laying a great deal 
about nothing, that we can fcarce recolletft any Man who has it m fo 
high Perfedtion. If it were not for the Intimation conveyed in the 
Title of this Paper, a Man might read near two-thirds of it before he 
found out what it was about. The Author fpends all this in a very 
wife Diflertation upon Animal and Vegetable Generation ; but as this 
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a Subjed that neither he nor any body elfe arc likely ever to kaow 
any thing of, he has.our free leave to talk about it as long as he 
pleafes. 

Aficr acquainting the Society with many Things, which he doe» 
them great Honour in fuppofing they were before ignorant of) heprou 
ceeds to obfcrve, that he had long wiflicd in vab, to fee fomc Plant in 
its parent Seed, as a means of letting great Light into this abftrufeand 
unintelligible Matter ; that, after a great Number of Trials which he 
had made with fufficlent Accuracy, he had faUed in the Attempt^ when 
Chance, the great Difcoverer of all great Things, threw this in his Way, 
at a Time when he was thinking nothing about it. 

As he was one Day examining the Setd of the Gramen tremulum* 
he tells us, on fome other Occafion, he made the ftrangc Difcovery, 
that its Huik was tranfparent at the Edges; Little thinking what would 
follow, he flit it longitudinally, and thee he obfervcd fomethiog fmall be- 
tween its feparated Sides; ilillunfufpeftingwhatthis might tie, he went, he 
tells us, to pick it out with the fame Initrument with which he had opened 
the Way to it, and by the greateft Accident in the World, he found that 
the Point of the Inftrumenl bad^opened a thin membranous Cafe, in which 
was included the little Thing he hid been fo long pro^/Tedty fcarcbing 
after in vain. There was nothing lefs he tells us, than a perJeSf plant 
in it, arifing from a double Root in the Bafis of its Cafe, with two Stems 
of equal heigiit, each having many Leaves on it, perfcdly like ihofeof 
the Grafs it belonged to. This is the Pla;jt in Semine defcribed by 
Mr. Baker, and which Mr. Baker boafts to this Day as the greatelt 
Difcovery of his Life : This is the Plant in Semine which be (bewed 
to the wondering Royal Society ; for which that Society have done, and 
ftiti do, him more Honour than almofl any Member of it for any other 
Difcovery ; and of which we have a moft pompous Defcription in the 
Philofophical Tranf^t^ions, from which we have here quoted the efTential 
Paflages, with an engraved Figure, explaining the Defcription and flicw- 
uig the Plant in and out of its Cafe. 

The Author acknowledges that he was himfelf fo charmed with the 
Difcovery, that he could fcarce believe his Senfes that it was a F.ift^ 
but that knowing how fubjcdt to Error and Fallacy microfcopic Cfefer- 
vatjcns are, he viewed it again and again, in all Lights, and, to fpiieof 
all im Doubling and Diftrufting, found at laft that it was a Reality. 

After 
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After this he telis us that he proceeded to cut open many other Seeds 
of the Gramen Tremulum in the fame Manner, in Hopes of feparating 
the Httk Plant clean and entire, which he at laft efftcled ; and, as a 
Proof of his Love and Eftecm for the Society, he, on reading his Paper 
to them, prefentcd them alfo with a Specimen of a Plant thmfeparateJ, 
and of another yet in its Cafe. He fays, he cannot deny himfelf the Boaft 
that he nevermet with any Experiment that, fo plain as this, proved the 
Plant to exift in the Seed of its Parent^ and very modcftly fubmits it 
to the Royal Society, to fay howfarthismayaffift in explaining that dark 
Bufinefs, Generation, of which he had before written fo clearly. 

Such is the Account of this femous microfcoplc Difcoverer and Na- 
turalift, and fuch the Reception it met with in the Royal Society of 
Ijomlon. It remains to enquire what this little Thing that he has made 
all thisBuftle about is. We are very unwilling to rob this Gentleman of 
lo much Fame, and the Royal Society of fo much Satisfaftion, as this 
Difcovery has been the Sourceof both ; but wemuftaffirmthat neither 
Mr. Baker nor the Royal Society ever faw the Piant in Semim diat 
they are fo fond of the Notion of, nor even the very 5«^tbat fliould 
contain it. 

We do not mean that the very learned and ingenious Mr. Baker 
took any other Plant for the Gramen Tremulum, that would have been 
a Miftake the Royal Society itfelf might have fet him right in, for fcarce 
a Boy of fix Years old but knows the quaking Grafs j but unluckily, the' 
he did not miftake fomething clfe for the Plant, he miftook another 
Part of the Plant for the Seed. 

What he defcribes as the Plant in Seraine is no other than a Part of 
the Flower of the Plant, tho' all the wondering, the applauding Soci- 
ety were not able to inform themfelves or him of fo much. 

The Flower of the Gramen Tremulum is compoled of two ValveSi 
one large and the other fmall, which, when they open, difcover three 
Capillary Filaments with oblong Anthers on their Tops, and a Piftil, 
confifting of a roundifli Germen at the Bottom, and of two Styli, arifing 
from this, terminated with PlumofcStigmata. Thefe laft their Time, as in 
other Flowers, to do their Office of Impregnation, and when that is 
over they fall, and the two Valves remain, and ferve as a Covering for the 
Seed, which then begins to ripen, and is, when fully ripe, a very fmall 
one, roundiih and fbmewhat comprefled in its F^ure. A Number of 
Z 3 thcfc 
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thcfe Fniiftifications are contained in one common Glume or Cup, 
each Fruftification produces only a fmgle Seed. 

Tliefe are the Charaders of the Flower of the Gramcn Trermilitm^ 
and thefe will eafily let us into the Secret of what Mr. Baker*s Merit m 
this Difcovery is. It is plain, by the Words of his own Defcription, 
that he miftook the Flower of the Plant for its Seed : This Flower was 
at that Time unopened, and was what he fo dextroufly cut open with 
his Lancet, and called a raetnbranous Cafe. This Gentleman's Ideas of 
a Seed muft be very ftrange ones, that he could think a thin, tender, 
membranous Cafe was one : When he had opened the Flower there was 
nothing for him to fee but the internal Parts of it, fome of which he has 
figured tolerably diftinftly, the' he has defcribed them under very odd 
Names. His Plant in Semine is no other than the PiiUl of the Flowefi 
whofe Germen makes what he calls the Root, and its two Styli with their 
£tigmata, the two Stems of equal Height, each having, as he fays, many 
Leaves on it perfectly hke thofe of the Grais itfelf. It would have been too 
hard to cxpeit a Royal Society to underlland the Charafters of Plants, 
tho' Linnteus has already defcribed them j but one would have thought 
thatthcy might have difcovered at leaft, that what Mr. Brf/ttr callsLeaves 
-•peifetflly like Grafs, and has figured growing on the two Stems of equal 
Height, were much too numerous for the Plant itfelf when full grown, 
#)id were not like either Grafs or Leaves at all. 

It is very evident, by the State in which the Flower was at the 
' Time of Mr. Baker's making this amazing DUcovery in it, that the Seed 
could not be fo much as perfedtly formed in it. It is not therefore too 
hold an Aflcrtion, to affirm that neither he nor the Royal Society ever 
faw the Seed of this Plant, in which they fuppofe they have fecn the 
Plantula Seminalis. 

It is not fingular in this Grafs to have this Sort of Fruflification, it is 
common to a Multitude bcfide, and in many of them is much more pcr- 
fedlly diftinguifliable than in this. There are fome of them, indeed, 
in which what are in this Paper called the two equal Stems of the Plant 
in Semine, hang fo far out of the Flower, that, inftcad of requiring 
Lancets and Microfcopes for the Separation and Difcovery, they may be 
feeo at ten Yards Diftance. 

Of this Kind are the Difcoveries that have indeared Men to the Royal 
Society: And it is vafllyto the Honour of the Prefideiit at this Time, 
that he has diHinguillied the Author of this as his peculiar Bofom Friend 
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and Advifer. How glorious is the Society likely to become, that has a 
GcniuE like this, to determine which of the Papers offered to it ihall, 
and which ftiall not, be read. 

We are not to do Honour to the Royal Society only for the Pride they 
took in the renowned Mr. Baker, after this Difcovery, the Author claim- 
ing an equal Share of our Eloge, for the Pride he took in himfelf about it. 
Confcious of the Reception it would meet with from that wife Body, he 
fhews himfelf to them in another Capacity at the Conclufion of Iiis Paper; 
Mr. Baker the Microfcopian, or Mr. Baker the Philolbpher, is not all that 
they are to admire in him ; he gives thein a Specimen of Mr. Baker the 
Poet. He has the Honour of being the very firft Man, who, in the 
Philofophical Tranfadlons has quoted Vcrfes of his own ; but they were 
fo good, and fo applicable to the prefent Occafion, that he couid not 
deny himfelf the Pleafurc of giving the Society the Pleafure of hearing 
them. 

Each Seed includes a Plant : that Plant again 
Has, other Seeds, which other Plants contain ; 
Thofe other Plants have all their Seeds, and thofe 
More Plants again fucceflively enclofe. 
Thus cv'ry fingle Berry that we find, 
Has really in itfeif whole Forefls of its Kind. 
Empire and Wealth one Acorn may difpenfe 
By Fleets to fail a thoufand Ages hence ; 
Each Myrtle Seed includes a thoufand Groves, 
Where future Bards may warble forth their Loves : 
Thus ^diiffi's Loins contain'd his large Pofterity, 
All People that have been, and all that e'er rhatl be. 

Lines like thefe, read by the Secretary of the Royal Society, mufl needs 
have had a very furprizing Effedt. It is great Pity however, that Mr. Ba- 
ifr, with all his Addrefs, could only find theWay of doing himfelf a partial 
Juflice, as to this Talent, in fo publick a Work as the Philofophical 
Trarfaftions. We are lefs tyed down to Forms in thefe loofe Remarks, 
and may do him that Jullice which he was not permitted there to do 
himfelf, by fhewing the World, that he is as great a Poet in the kverat 
other Styles as in this : His Genius indeed feems of a very unlimited 
Kind, and we are apt to believe a few Quotations from his other Poems^ 

pub- 
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publiflitd in a Collection, entitled, Original Poems, ferioui and bittae~ 
reus. By Mr. Henry Baker, will prove, that he is as good at the Ly- 
ric as the Epic Potrtiy, as good at the Eclogue as the Ballad, and as good 
at either as at Philofjphy. His Excellency in the Eclogue Wiy is 
diftinguilhable in a particular Manner tliroughout a whole Poem, 
which he modcftly entitles only a Tak, and calls a Cafe of Confeience : 
But we are to give Examples : Nothing elfe can do fuch an Author 
Jurtice, The very pathetic Scene of a Wife in Labour is tDtroduced 
in this Piece, and the Wife, in the Midft of her Anguifli, exdaim^ 

yol'Ti? oh Johfiy (he cries. 

And ihrufts her Fingers in her Eyes ; 

Indeed you are a naughty Man 

To put your Wife to 3" 

But you (hall ne'er do fo again : 

And then (he figh'd moft grievoufly. 

Good by t'yc, JoBn, for I (ball die. 
So much for the AfFefting ; but the Author does not lefs excel in the 
Defcription of Bufinefs ; his Accoont of the Goffips at tht Labour 
will be an abundant Proof of it. 

All are cmploy'd : This fets the Cradle ; 

That ftirs the Caudle with a Ladle ; 
One airs the Clouts and makes them ready i 

Another waits to take the Baby j 

Some bid her be of hearty Chcar, 

For her Delivery is near ; 

While others pity her Condition, 

And fain would fend for a Pliyfician. 
An ill-natured Reader may be apt to fufpcfl, by the Introduftion of the 
Ladle in this Place, that the Author was in dirtrefs for a Rhyme; bat wc 
are to inform fuch People, that this Author is the laft in the World that 
ought to be fufpe<!^ed of that, fince not only the ready and the Bafy in 
lijis Quotation, but numbcrlefs other Inftances might be produced, to 
prove, that be never troubles himfelf mnch whether there are any 
Rhymes or no. Wc are not to accufe him indeed of playing the Fool 
with them, when he has got any ; no Author in the E'jglijh Language ap- 
pears perhaps equally fond of Jingle when it comes ealily, or has (hewn 

more 
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OEconomy in the Ufeofit. WhofoelegantlyasMr. Bfl^fr, ever contrived 
to makeRUymes ferve twice over in the fame Stanza ? we are not infenfi- 
ble that otiier meaner Geniui's have attempted it, but we would afk» 
who ever equalled cur Author in it ? 

Why art thou drefs'd my lovely Maid, 
In Gold and Gems and rich Brocade ; 
When Gold and Gems and rich Brocade 
Conceal thy Charms, my charming Maid. 

The Reader may do Mr. Baker feme Honour upon the OEconomy 
of Words as well as of Rhymes in thefe beautiful Lines, but we Ihall 
not fuffer his Charaiter to be injured by a half Praife : We {hall not 
i'uffer this to (land as an Inftance of an OEconomy of which we are 
able to produce fo vaftly greater. What (hould one think of a Maa 
who would propofe writing four Lines that fhould have but twelve 
Words in them, and not one of them confiding of above two Syllables^ 
Mr. Baker has fairly executed it. 

Health to Anna Nature's Treafurc, 
Health to Anna, charming Fair, 
Health to Anna, Health and Pleafure, 
Health and Pleafure void of Care. 

We are to do Honour to the fparing Ufe of Thought, as well as of 
Words that is manifefted in this Quotation, but Mr. Baker is an OEco- 
nomift in every thing. It would be eafy to enlarge on this entertain- 
ing Head, but we are unwilling to anticipate a Pleafure the Reader will 
have in looking over the Works of an Author, of whom we have given 
fuch a Specimen, and in whofe Writings there is nothing of thatlnequa- 
lity that has been fo irequenlly complained of in Men of Genius. Wc 
efteemed it a Debt to this Gentleman's Merit to fay thus much, and 
may conclude our Account of himfelf and his Produfttons by obler- 
ving, that his Philofophy fcems every Way equal to his Poetry, his Po- 
etry to his Philofophy, and every Part of each to every other Part. The 
Ufe of Microfcopes he has indeed, in a Manner, claimed to himfelf j, 
and whoever will examine his feparate Pieces publifhed on that Subjeft,. 
will find them equal to every thing elfc in his Character. We have \n 
the Bufinefs of this Paper, indeed, one very eminent Inftance of the: 
great Talents he has fcr making Difcoveries by them ; another fcarcc^ 
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inferior to this we have elfewhere celebrated in this our good-natured 
Work, under the Title of. An Account of the ^zkttdL i Others in fuf- 
ficient Number «will alfo be occafionally mentioned hereafter : Upon the 
Whole, what may we not expedl from Microfcopes, now that we have 
fuch a Genius among us for the making Difcoveries by them, and fuch 
a Royal Society for thofe Difcoveries to be communicated to. 



CHAP. III. 

Of a miraculous Apple-Tree. 

TH E Royal Society of London have always diflinguiihed them- 
felves by the Refpedt they have paid to Miracles, by their Belief 
in Impoflibilities. They have always had the good Fortune alfo to have 
fome one Place, fome one Author, famous for furnifhing them with 
Accounts of this Kind. Norwich is the the City of Wonders at this 
Time, and Mr. Arderon the Relater of them : In earlier Days New^ 
England was the Land of Miracles, and the honourable Mr. Paul Dud-- 
ley engrofTed the Bufinefs of communicating them to the only Place in 
tiie World where they could be received. 

Wchave, in theCourfe of thefe our Animadverfions, recorded many 
of thefe Miracles, and done this Author the Honour that was due to him, 
on account of them. The Subjedt of our prefent Praifes (lands in the 
three hundred and eighty-fifth Number of thefe immortal Works. 
Mr. Dudley^ after giving an Account of many Things which People 
might poflibly have gucffed, whether he had given any Account of them 
or not, concludes his Paper with a Hiftory of another Strain. 

When we find a Man in the PhilofophicalTranfaftions relating fome- 
thing that he tells us he faw himfelf, we are always to be very fufpicious 
of the Truth of it. 

In the prefent Cafe Mr. Dudley aflures his Brethren, that there was 
in an Orchard in that Place an Apple-Tree, which annually bore 
a very confiderable Quantity of Fruit, tho' it never had a fingle 
Bloffom, or any thing like a Bloflbm upon it. He will not fuflFcr 
the Royal Society to doubt of the Truth of what he tells them, or to 
fuppfe he writes, as moft of their Authors do; upon Hearfay i he aflures 

them 
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ihcm, that for three Years fucccflively he went into the Orchard fre- 
quently, and examined it ftridtly, both at the proper Time of its flower- 
ing and at other Times ; like thofe good People, who, when they have 
fearched all the pofTible Places a loft Thing (hould be in, fearch the 
impoflible ones ; but he affures us. in confequence of thefe feveral ftriit 
Obfervations, that the Tree in that whole Time never had fo much as 
one BlolTom upon it, either in Summer or Winter, either in Spring or 
Autumn, or at any natural or unnatural Time, 

• In the Courfe of thefe Obfervations, he affures us, that he daily ex- 
amined the Tree, till he annually faw the young Apples begin to ap- 
pear on it, which they did, he fays, in Plenty, at the Time that 
the other Trees, which had borne Flowers, produced theirs ; and 
that the Apples ripened upon it like thofe upon the other Trees : He 
adds, that tho' he had obferved this Apple- Tree only for three Years, 
there were feveral of the People in the Neighbourhood, who affured 
him, that it had gone on in the fame Way for forty Years, bearing 
Fruit regularly every Year, but never producing any Flower. 

The Author is afraid that fomebody fhould invalidate the Miracle by 
fuppofing the Tree to be a grafted one ; this, he feems to think, would 
take away all the Caufe of wondering at the want of Flowers : Wc 
cannot pretend to enter into his Reafoning for this Suppofuion, but are 
very happy to find him cut down the very Foundation of it, by afluring 
the Society, that the Tree had never been grafted at all ; He concludes the 
Paper in a Manner wortliy all the reft of it ; obferving, that he could 
not perceive by his Examinations into the Nature of the Fadt, but that 
in all other Refpeds this Tree fruftilied like other Apple-Trees. It is 
not eafy to conceive what the Author means by this Affeitlon, or in 
what refpeds it is that the Frudification of a Tree, from which all the 
Organs of Frudificatlon are taken away, can be like that of thofe that 
have them. 

The Fruftification of all the Vegetables in tlie World is affeifled by 
means of a Fatina lodged in the Apices, icrving as the Male Part ; 
which, when mature, is diflodgcd from them, and makes its way into the 
Piftil or Female Part, in whicli are lodged the Rudiments of the Seeds : 
How therefore the Fruflificalion of a Tree, which had none of all tliefe 
Parts, was like that of others which had them, is hard to dete*- 
mine. In fome Plants thefe male Parts alone are in fome Flowers, and 
in others the female only; in fome Plants they are both in the fame 
A a Flower *. 
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Flower : this is the Cafe of the App'e-Trce ; it agrees with the Pear 
and Quince in its Fructification, having fire Stili or female Parts to re- 
ceive the Farina and convey its Influence to the Germen of the Fruit 
which is placed under the Cup of the Flower, and round about th«fe 
female Parts twemy Stamina, fupporting as many Apices, containing 
each its Share, and that not a fmall one, of this impregnating Farina. 
This is the Method by which Nature has allotted the Frudtificatioo of 
the Apple-Tree to be carried on ; thefc the Organs (he has furnilhed for 
that Purpofe ; but Mr, DudUy gives us an evident Proof, that all this 
Apparatus is unncceffary, and that an Apple-Tree will carry on its Bu- 
iinefs of Frudification full as perfedly without it. What a Bu/llc has 
the World been making of late about the new Syllem of Generation* 
propofed by Dr. Abraham Johnfon, in his Latcina Jine Comuhitu^ and 
yet what more is there in it than is already advanced by this true 
and genuine Societarian Mr. Dudley f What Pity it is, that the Gea- 
ttemen of the Royal Society will not read their own Works : inilead of 
all the Cenfurc they have paflcd upon that very learned and gra?e Au- 
thor, all the Oppofitlon they have made to his Syftem being brought 
into Ufe, how much nobler a Triumph would it have been to have 
proved to the World, that what he wanted to have palmed upon thcni 
for a new Syftem, was but a Thought ftolen from their own Tranf- 
aiflions. For our own Part, we believe it to be full as poflible for 
Women to be made with Child without the Help of a Man, as for aa 
Apple-Tree to be made with Apple without the Help of the impreg- 
nating Faring. Dr. yehnfon fcems to allot the whole impregnating 
Quahty of Winds to the Weftern Breezes, and we dare Uy, if the So- 
ciety will be at the Fains to fend over to New England to enqaire, they 
will find that Mr. Dudley'^ Applc-Trcc was expofed to the lame Qtiar- 
tcr. Could they have lupprefled their Rcfentment till an Exprefs could 
have returned with the Confirmation of fo important a Truth, figned 
by the Parfon, Church-wardens, and Conftables of the P.iri(h (a not un- 
common Way of proving Things to the Royal Society) how glorious a Tri- 
umph over this arch Enemy would they have had ! how different would 
have been the Effcd from that of their prefcnt Efforts, which we are 
afraid will prove vain, while the Laugh of the World is againll iiicm ! 
*hat a Pity, that this fagacious Body could not have Patience for iuch 
an Event I but great Genius's will be precipitate. 

The 
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The Hlftory of the Appte-Tree is, as all the focietarian Falfities are, 
well attefted by People who had been Witneflesof theFaft. The Author 
has alfo had the Addrefs, like Manfridut Septaliui, hereafter to be cele- 
brated, tolay theScenefarenoughoffi the fameFonn of Refutation, how- 
ever, may fcrve for both. It is an acknowledged Faifl in Law, that any 
thing may be proved by Evidence ; and we find, by a careful Perufal of the 
Tranfadions of the i&jyj/5of/pJfy, that it is not Icfc true, tho not quite 
fo barefacedly owned, in Philofophy : When Evidence is fo cheap, it 
is Avorth lefs than it cofts. He who knows the Syftem of Vegetable 
Generation, who knows, that, previoufly to the Growth of any Fruit» 
a fine, fubtle, impregnating Farina is to be formed in certain little Apices, 
created for that Purpofe, and is to be received into another Part of the 
Organifation, there to give the Principle of Life to the otherwife ufclefe 
Embryo; who knows, that tho' the female Organs of a Flower arc 
ever fo well formed, if the Parts that are to contain this impregnating 
Duft, are cut off before they &ed it, there can no Fruit fucceed ; will 
be believe that Fruits can be produced, where not only thefe, but even 
the very female Organs, the very Embryos of Fruit never cxifted ? Surely 
thofe Tranfadions have very little Title to the Epithet Philofophical, 
which can give Place to fuch a Story, tlio' attcAed by a thouland Wit- 
neiTes. 



CHAP. III. 



An Account of the Farina Faecundans of the Tew Tree. 



TH E R^al Academy of Sciences had done themfclves great Ho- 
nour by their Difcoveries of the Nature and Ufe of the Farina 
Facundam in Flowers ; and Figures and Defcriptions of a great Num- 
ber of Species had been given in the ABa Eruditorum. The ^yal 
Society of London were behind hand with their Neighbours on this 
Head, but they promifed themfelves to rival the beft of tliem, by the 
Labours of the Author of this immortal Paper ; a Gentleman en- 
couraged and patronized by Mr. Baker, under whofe Auipices alfo this 
particular DiflcrUtion has the Honour of ftiewJng itfclf in the Tranf- 
a£tions. 
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It had been a long Time fuppofed, that the Farina or Duft contained 
in the littte Heads that fland on the Stamina of Flowers, was an ex- 
crcmenntious, and wholly ufclefs Matter, when the Difcovery was 
nude, not very many Years ago, that it was an effential Fart in the 
OKconomy of the Plant, being no lefs than the male Part of the 
Flower, and fcrving to impregnate the Seeds In the female Part or 
Cafeof the Piftil : In confcquence of this Difcovery it was that the 
Fruftification of Plants, or the Method of their propagating their 
Species was firft underftood. 

The Author of this Paper, which ftands in the four hundred and 
eighth Number of the Tranfaftions, obfcrves in his fetting out, that lie 
had engaged himfelf to advance the Knowledge of this Pari of Natural 
Hirtory, which he gives his Account of the Farina of theYew-Tree 
as a Specimen of his Abilities in, frankly acknowledging, that in the 
whole Courfe of his Obfervations, he had not met with any Thing equal 
to what he faw in it. 

He tells us, that, perfedtly convinced of the Doftrine, that every 
Flower has ils Farina, he determined to examine that of thii : And 
in Confcquence, he ttlls us, that no two Globules of it were alike, but 
that it much refembUd Gum jirabtck or Flower of Brim ftone , and when 
iaid in plater burft in a very various Manmr. This is the whole of the 
amazing Difcovery this Gentleman had made of the Farina of this Tree, 
but this is not all the Bufinefs of his Paper : He gives a very long and 
unintelligible Defcription of the Flower itfelf, and concludes with tell- 
ing the Society, that he had like to have forgot the moft material Point 
of all, which is, that this Flower has neither Apices, Stamina, nor Sty- 
lus ; he concludes, that this is the Reafon why fo much Farina is al- 
•ufaysjhed from it, and promifes the Society, that he will fpccdily exa- 
mine its Ffuftification. 

All this is contained in the Compafs of four Lines and a half; and 
we think we may with Juftice do them the Honour to lay, that they 
are the richeft Lines in the Philolbphical Tranfadions. 

The Society received the Account with great Pleafure and Satisfa<^ion, 
The Prcfident returned the Thanks of the Society to Mr. Baker, 
and he wjs defired, to return them to the Autlior, who was foli- 
citcd to continue his accurate and ufeful Obfervations. We, however, 
who arc leis cafily latisficd than this grave and learned Body, do declarci 
tliat all wc can make out by this Paper, is, that neither the Author, 

sor 
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nor the Man who patroi.ized it, nor the Society who heard it, knew 
any thing of the Subjedt it was written about ; for if any of them had, 
it would either not have been written, or not have been recommended 
to the Society, or not have received the Applaufe of it, or have been 
fuffcred to be printed. 

What ought the Society to have thought of a Man wfi'o promifes to 
examine the Impregnation of a Flower, which, he aflures them, has 
no one Organ of Impregnation, either male or female, in it ? or what 
ought they to have determined of him, foe talking of no two Globules 
of a Farina being alike, and of a vaft Quantity of it being (hed, becaufe 
Nature had given no Organs for producing any of it ? If this Gentle- 
man's imaginary Difcovcry could have come to any thing, the very firft 
Principle of the believing the Farina an ufcful, not an excrtmenlitiou* 
Matter, would have been overthrown j fince that was originally founded 
on the feveral Globules being all of a Shape, and on their being produ- 
ced in regularly organized Parts of the Flower. 

The World will be able to judge pretty juftly of the Works publiflied 
under the Countenance of the Royal Society^ when we fliall have ob. 
ferved what is the real Cs^ic, in regard to this Flower, by way of Con- 
traft to what is in this famous Paper declared to be fo. 

The Yew-Tree produces two Sort of Flowers. The one Sort con- 
tains all the male Organs of Generation, the other all the female. The 
male Flower contains a very great Number of Stamina, which grow to- 
gether fo as to form a Sort of Column at ihe Bafc, they are terminated 
by Apices of a very lingular and beautiful Kind; they are of a flatted 
Form, and are divided eacli into eight Segments by little Notches 
about the Edge, which appear more plain when the Farina has been 
flied, than before. In the female Flower tUere is a Gcrmen of an oval 
Figure, pointed and terminated by an obtufe Stigma. Such are the 
Organs faid by this curious Author to be wanting in this Flower, even 
after he had examined it by a Microlcof>e. We fee by this, and by 
_fomc other of the Papers in thefe Traofaflions, written by Mr. Baker^ 
what infinite Ufe the Microfcope is of in fuch Handi>. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of Petrified Roots of growing Plants^ 



START not, gentle Reader, at the Contradiction uid AbTurdit; 
contained in the Title to this Chapter : If the ^ai Society of 
\^ttdon could believe the Poilibiltty of itich a Miracle, iurely thou mayft 
Rilcar the Relation of it. 

The ingenious and pMIofophic Author of the Paper in which it is 

Pcommemoratcd h Mr. Stu6/>s ; it flands as early as in the thirty-fixth 

■ JNumber of the Philofophical Tranfacftions, and as it has never yet been 

contradii5ted by the Body under whofe Aufpices it was publiihed, there 

is great Reafon to fuppofe that they Hill believe it. The Author iniorau 

^iis, that as to the Plants, whofe Roots are llony, it is to be noted, that 

ribme of them have Roots entirely petrified, or confirting only of Stooe, 

with nothing vegetable about them, but that others have them partly 

Aony and partly vegetable : Ke adds alfo, that this petrifyiog Matter is 

not peculiar to the Root, but that it extends even ta the Branches, 

overing them while yet growing, with a flony CruA^, which ii fomo- 

BmcN movable on them like Beads on a String, Sometimes fixed ; ajid 

^ that it fometimes forms itlelf into Stars oa feveral Parts of the 

Branches, 

We are apt to imagine, the Reader need not be told that no Noo- 
, fifliment could be conveyed to a Plant thro' a Root which was of 
l.^erfed Stane, and had nothing vegetable about it. But it may not be 
FUnifs to give the real HiAory of the Fad which gave rilie u> this vciy 
\ tcmarkable Communication. 

A young Fellow going over to the JVe/l Indies^ to fettle as a Phy» 
fictan, had an Ambition of carrying over with him the Title of FeUow 
of the Royal Society. He knew the Love of marvellous Relations was 
at that Time, as it ftill continues to be, the great Paflion of this great 
Body: He had by Accident fomc of thofe Incruftations on Sticks, formed 
in feveral of our Springs in England : He knew how little the Soci- 
ety could be acquainted with any thing of this Sort, and he produced them 
as the Cblleifiion made with his own H^nds, in his lall Voyage to the 
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Partof tJie World lie wai now going to refide in. Inftead «f telling 
them Co finipit a Truth, as that tlicy were Crufts of ilony Matter, de- 
ported un Pieces uf Sckk that had fallen into the Water of thefe 
Springs, he alTured them^ that they were the Roots of Plants growing 
on Land, that it was frequent to meet with very flourjfliing Plant* 
there, whofc Roots were pcrfedl Stone, and that their Branches fre- 
quently became ib too, while full of Leaves and Flowers at their 
Extremities, 

The Communication anfwered the Purpofe of the Gentleman who 
made it j he was dignified with F, R. S. and contriving to get back 
his Paper, under pretence of adding greatly to it when again on the 
Spot, he left to Mr. Stabbs, and fuch Gentkmen as Mr. Siuhbs^ the 
Scandal of fetting their Names at the Head of a printed Account of 
fuch a Piece of Abfurdity. Two Years pafled and no News from 
the young Doctor ; at the End of this Time Mr. Stuths makes a 
Voyage to Jamaica^ he is particularly deiired by the Society to enquire 
farther about thefe miraculous Plants, and fcorning to be behind-hand 
with any Voyager of them all, he brings back, not any Specimens of 
the Petrifadion indeed, but a full and firm Affurance of the Faft, which 
he declares that he faw and examined, and does not omit even the mi- 
nutcft Paricular of the Author's Dcfcription , but finds Bucks Horns, and 
Stars^ and Strings of Beads upon the very growing Vegetables. 

CHAP. V. 
Of a Plant containing pure Mercury in its Roots, 



THE World is indebted for this mod curious and unparallelled 
Difcovery to a Gentleman of a very founding Name, Sir Man- 
fridut Seftalius ; it flands in the twenty- fcvcnth Number of the Tranf- 
aftions J and as the Society, in all the Time that has paffcd fince, have 
never contradiiled, or (hewed any D -truft of it, we may charitably 
enough believe that they have continued to do it more Honour than ever 
its Author did, that is, mat they believe it. 

The Account runs thuu That iu the Valley of £-»wr, which runs- 
between the Mountains of Turin, there grows a Plant called Doroni- 
eum, in the Roots of which pure running Mercury is found, and may 

bo. 
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i fcparated by tHe fimpleft Procefs in the World. The Author tells ns, 
I- <hat if 3 Quantity of tlie'Juicc of the Root b« exprefled and expoied 
) «o the Air to evaporaie flowly, there will be foond as much Mercury in 
I the Remainder as there has been Hquid Matter evaporated. He admo- 
ni(he6 us, however, that this rtiuft be done in the Night, and at a Time 
when the Air iscleir. What are wfe .to judge of a Man who could 
write fuch a Paper P what of the Society who could receive it, read it, 
prini it, and who, after fuch a Series of Years, fliould never contradidl ic ? 
l^ This great Body feems to have ftood at that Time upon much the iame 
■Footing that it does at prefent, and the Author of this to have been 
[ 'fnnch like fome of its later Coirel'pondents : He feems to have been 
» iambitious of the Honour of &eiHg'a.Member, which, tho' a Matter 
of no great Confequence, not to fay of Difcredit, at Home, was, then, 
as it is now, a Feather tn the Cjp of a Foreigner ; he feems to have 
known the Body he was endeavouring to get into, to be fond of Won- 
ders, empty of Science, and therefore incapable of perceiving Con- 
tradiiflions of this Kind ; he drew up an Account of a Thing which 
it was not necefTary himfelf (hould believe, it was fufficient that they 
(hould do fo. It is a Piece of Hirtory hardly worth enquiring into, 
but it fcarce is to be doubted, but the Event was to his Wifties. 
■ThK- Story feems much, of a-piece with that of another Metn- 
lj}er of the -fame judicious, Society, .who, in fome Collections for 
the Curious, as he entitles them, tells us of Plants of foUd, pure, 
and virsiln Gold, growing up in Corn-Fields, and fpoiling the 
Reapers Sickles as they "cut thetn tfown with the Corn: Left the 
World (boiildhowever be too favourable to this egrcgipiis Author, and 
imagine -there' was but c'ne more Story fimilar to his," in all the 
Writings of the later Ages, it nviy not be amifs to quote a fi- 
milar one from Peter Pomet. This Author, in his Hiftory of 
Drugs, tells us of certain Plants, growing to two Feet high, the 
Stalks of which, when beaten out into Threads, made an Albeftus, 
from which Cloth might be wove, that bore the uimyft Effects of 
Fire without Hurt. 

Septaliui is not more punSual in defcribing the Place of Growth of 
his Mercury Plant, than Pomet of liis Aibeftine one, nor is the Author 
of the golden Hiftory behind-hand with cither of them. They arc 
all three of the lame Authority. Tiie fociTtarian Author, here quo- 
ted, made the Experitment himfelf; the golden Plants, we are aJTurcd, 
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arc fcveral of them, prcferved in fome body's Mufaeum ; and the Man 
who gathered Pomefs vegetable Afbetus was living when he publiftied 
his Account, and as he takes great Pains to inform us, was a Man of 
Reputation and Fidelity. We make no Queftion but that there is as 
much Truth in the one of thefe as in the other. Nature proceeds by 
regular, flated, and unalterable Laws, and whatever contradi<3s them 
muft be falfe ; it is in vain to fay with the Society at prefent, that there 
are fo many ftrange Things daily diUbovered that we ought to doubt of 
nothing ; if they were told of a Species of Eagles with three Legs, 
or of Horfes with but two, would they believe it ? 
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PART VIII. BOOK I. 

FOSSIL SUBJECTS, treated of by 

Members of the Royal Society: 
Being DissERTATi oNs on Petrifaftion, and 
other general mineralogical Subjects. * 



CHAP. I. 

Of the Tetriffmg polity of the Lake called Lough Neagh 
in Ireland. 



TH E general AlTertion that the Water of Laugh Neagh, in 
Ireldnd, has a Quality of turning Wood into Stone, has been 
as much controverted, and as ftrenuoufly fupported as any 
Particular of the Natural Hiftory Kind in the World ; we meet with 
extremely different Opinions concerning it, all aflertcd with equal Ap- 
pearances of Certainty, and yet moft of them evidently falfc. The great 
Difpute between thefe Authors is, whether the petrifying Quality is in the 
Water of the Lake, or in the Land diereabout ; many Arguments have 
been produced in Favour of both Opinions, but ive are for fetting thefc 
Gentlemen all right, by informing them, that it is in neither. 

So early as in the two hundred and fixtielb Number of the Philofo- 
phical Tranfaftions, we have a Paper on this Subjedl by Mr. Nevil, 
aiming to prove that the Virtue lies in the Earth ; and fo late as in the 
four hundred and eighty-firft Number we have another, attempting to 
prove that it refides in the Water; this ia by Mr. Simon, a Gentleman 
who fecms yet but half a Societarian, and who acknowledges that he 
is defirous to improve, and will moft thankfully receive Advice. The 
World will not blame us, if a Perfon of this Turn, tho' in the wrong^ 

meets 




meets with a very different Treatment here from what wc beftow upon 
the Generality of the Gentlemen of this not over modeft Society. 

That petrified Wood is found on the Shores of Lough Neagh after 
Storms is moft certain, and alfo that it is at other Times found buried 
in the Mud of the Lake near the Shore : The Queftion is, how, and 
when it was petrified ? Mr. Stmcn, in tliis Paper, fairly ftatcs the 
Opinions of others, and modeftly enough delivers his own upon the 
whole. 

k appears, by the oldefl Hiftorians of Ireland, that this petrifying 
Quality was believed to refide in the Lake in their Time ; they tell us, 
that if a Stick was fixed upright in it, that Part which was in the Mud 
would be turned into Iron, that in the Water intQ Stonej and that 
above Water would remain Wood : This was long believed ; but in 
Ages of lefs Credulity the Iron Part was rejefted, and jt was only be- 
lieved, that Wood became turned Into Stone by lying in the Lake : Tliis 
is firmly believed by all the Neighbourhood to this Day, and is what 
the Author of this Paper labours to prove. Thofe who are againft it 
alledge, 

1. That Wood has been laid nineteen Years in the Lake, without re- 
ceiving any Alteration, 2. That petrified Wood, wholly like that found 
in and about the Lake, is alfo found in digging, in many Places at a con- 
Jiderable Diftance from it. Thcfe they lake to be fufficient Proofs of the 
petrifying Virtue refiding not in the Water, but in the Earth, and in that 
notonlyof the Bottom of the Lake, but of other Parts thereabouts. 

Mr. Simon argues againftthis, that very large Trees arc found petri- 
fied in the Lake, which muft have fallen into it, and been petrified by 
the Water, as they have never been buried in the Earth at all ; That 
many Pieces of Wood are found petrified in Part, and unaltered in 
other Parts, from the Water's having but begun to work upon them. 
He evades the Force of the Argument againft it, fi'om Stakes being not 
petrified tho' driven down on purpofe, by obfcrving, that the Virioc 
may refide in fome Parts of the Lake only, where there are Springs, 
not in the whole ; and argues, in favour of his own Side, that other 
Bodies befide Wood are petrified by the Water ; petrified Rujbei, pe- 
trified Shelh^ petrified Clay^ and petrified Sand^ being frequently found, 
as he fays, thrown up on the Shores : He obferves, that in Petrifac- 
tions ingeneral,fome are made by a Kind of Stone, of the Nature of Lime 
Stones,which by its burning and corroding ^alitiesy deftroys the Wood, and 
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takes its Place, others hy ferruginous or metatlick Particles tixitun^ 
gradually into the Pores : Of the laft Kind, he fays, the Lougb Neagh 
Petrifadions are, which he could neither reduce to Lime, nor, with 
proper Ingredients, procure a Vitrijication of. He obferves, that there 
are Mines of Iron and other Minerals in the HlUs about; and his Syflcm 
is, that Springs, running thro' the Veins of Ore, take up fome Part of 
. it, and are impregnated with unSluous, faline, end metalhck Matter^ 
and that fome of thefe afterwards rifing up out of the Bottom of the 
Lake in Qiieftion, enter into the Pores of the Pieces of Wood, and other 
Things which they find lodged there, and by degrees turn them into 
Stone. 

That there are Springs in the Bottom of the Lake, he proves by the 
Obfervation of circular Places unfrozen, when all the reft is covered 
with Ice; thefe, he alledges, are the Places where the Petri factions are 
made, and adds that as no body knows, till the free2ing, where they are, 
it is no Wonder that Stakes, fixed at Random in the Lake, are not petrified. 
Tho' Mr. Simon takes all this Pains to prove there abfolutely is a pet- 
rifying Virtue in the Lake, he does not deny but that there may be the 
fame in the Ground alfo ; he acknowledges, that he met with Pieces of 
Holly and Afh petrified there, but none, he fays, impcrfe^ily petrified, 
or part Wood and part Stone, as in the Lake : He adds, alfo, that 
the Lake may have been once larger than it now is, and that petrified 
Wood, now found under Ground at fome Diftance, may have been 
petrified, while the Waters of the Lake covered that Spot. He allow*, 
however, that Exhalations may be fated with mineral Particles, and that 
they may petrify Wood buried in the Ground, and that ///; is the real 
Origin of Wood found pe'.rified in Sand and other Strata of the Earth. 

He obferves, that the petrified Wood found on the Shores of the 
Lake is of a different Colour from that found in the Earili at fome Di- 
ftance, and brings his great Antagonift, Mr. 5wj'/A's Words, to couiitc- 
tenancehis Affertioii, of the Impofllbllity of their having been brought 
Jixorfeven Miles and thrown in there. 

Finally, he attempts to prove, that the Effefl has been wrought on 
the Pieces of petrified Wood in the Lake by a mineral Spring, by obferv- 
ing, that tbey do not ferment with Acids, and that -they give a redd-'Jh 
TinSIure to them. 

He adds his Opinion, that thefe Stones will not calcine into Lime 
becauie they contain, befide the mineral Particles, a great Quantity of 
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faiine ena, wTiofs' Sides being ftroogly attracted to each other, and^ 
trloffly joinetJ, hinder the Fire from expmding ihe Pores of the Stoocs, 
and turning them into Lime. 

Such 1! the Account given by Mr. Simon^ of the Pecri^tctJoDS oi 
Lougb Neagb. The Society had been of Opinion before, that the 
Power of working this Change in Wood lay, according to Mr, Ni"j{ir% 
Account, in the Earth, but they feem now perfcfflly convmced that it i^, 
in the Water. 

That petriScd Wood is found both in the Water of thig Lalce aj 
in the Earth thereabout, is unqueftionable, but it does not appear to uj 
thai this is a Proof that either the Water or the Earth in which it is 
found have petrified it. Changes may have been made in Bodies loni 
Ance, and they may have been removed far frooi tbe Places in whit 
thofe Changes were made. 

Petrified Wood is found In Harwich Cliff, and on the Siwres o( 
Sheppy Ifland, and in a hundred other Places, yet it tk>cs nor appear 
from that, that either the Earth or the Water, either the Clay it is 
lodged in while in the Cliffs, or the Sea Water, which waihrs or 
covers it while it is on the Shores, has had any Share in making 
the Alteration ; nay, there are unqueflionable Marks of much of 
it having undergone the Change elfewhere, and having been depoCted 
there afterwards, 

I have received from the Author of this Paper, a very noble 
Collcdtion of the petrified Wood of this Lake, and from fome others, 
very fair Specimens of that found in the Ground, and of the Shells 
found petrified on the Shores of the Lake, and within the Strata of the 
Earth in dijjging; on examing thefe, they appear in general the original 
Produft of very dillant Climes. The Wood is indeed fome of it Oak, 
and fome Afii ; Plolly I have met with none ; but the far greater Part 
is the Wood of American Wallnut-Trees, as appears by comparing it 
with the Grain of that Wood ; fome of it alfo is Wood of the Pine, 
and other Pieces are of a Grain that differs from every thing we know, 
und probably has belonged to Trees either not yet diicoveted, or who& 
Wood has not been examined. 

The Shells alfo are not thofe of the Lake, nor even of our own Seas, 
but Tellincs and other Bivalves, of Species found living only on the 
Shores of tlie fame diftant Part of the World. Are we to fuppofe that 
thefe Trees and thefe Animals once lived here, or that, like the Ame- 
lican Fctas^ preferved in fuch Abundance in the Slates over our Coal 
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Pits, they were brought hither from their native Place at a Time wheil I 
one great Sea covered both Countries, as well as tlie whole Space be- I 
tween them. 

If we would rather give into the former Opinion, that they werfr ' 
once the Product of the Place where they are found. It docs not plead 
at all in Favour of the petrifying Quality being at this Time either in the 
Lake or in the Earth, fince the Species are now cxtinft ; and in the 
Water, where the Continuation of the Effedl ought to be moft obvious, 
wx fee nothing of it, the recent Shell Fifh of the Lake, which are nu- 
merous enough, never being petrified. 

In fine, we arc of Opinion, that there is no petrifying Quality in the 
Waters of the Lake, becaufe Stakes, put down purpofely for Trial, or on 
other Occafions, are not found at all petrified in ever fo long a Time ; 
and that there is no petrilying Power in the Earth thereabout, becaufe 
Gate-Pofts, and other Timber let into the Ground, and remaining there 
ever fo long, is not found at all petrified by it. 

To this it may be added, that petrified Wood is found in almoft all 
Parts of this Kingdom, and much of it the fime with that of L'nigh 
Neagb ; and in particular, that Pieces of Wood petrified are fent over 
from Penfylvania^ Virginia, and Maryland, fo perfciftly like the Ge- 
nerality of thcfe of this Lake, that it is impoffible to diftinguifli one 
from the other. I have feveral from thefc Places fo perfectly like thofe 
of irc/rtW, that I am very certain Mr. 5/mo« hirofelf would on Sight 
declare them the Produd of this very Lake. 

It is evident, that all Petrifactions mufl: be owing to (loBy Matter fuf- 
tained in a Fluid: Wherever fuch Matter isfuftaincd in any great Quan- 
tity at this Time fucli Petrifadions may be made, but we find that the 
rtony Matter now found fufpended in Water is principally fparry and 
calcareous, and therefore that our modern Pet rifatft tons are foft and 
burn to Lime. Whenever ftony Matter of a harder Kind was furtained 
in great Quantity in Water, then was the Time fur the Formation of 
hard ftony and cryftalline Petrifadtions. It does appear, that at the 
Time of the univerl'al Deluge this was the Cafe, that fioiiy Matter of 
all Kinds was then luftaincd in the Water that covered the Face of the 
Globe, and that it did enter with it into Bodies of all Kinds. This was the 
Time when Wood, whether in Fragments or in whole Trees, was 
moft univerlaliy floating in Water, and this was unqueftionably the 
Time when thel'e, and tlic ihoufand other Petrifaiflions we meet with, 
C c were 
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were formed. The Place where the Bodies were originally produced, 
after this, furniftied many other Parts of the World with them -, where- 
cver fuch a Body of Water moved, it muft have carried immcnfe 
Quantities of folid Bodies with it, and wherever it flopped they would 
be depofitcd : To this alone it is poflible to refer the finding Nautili, 
Inhabitants only of very diftant Seas while living, now buried in ourCiay, 
and other Strata ; and the Parts of various other Animals and Vegeta- 
bles, which muft have been brought from immenfeDiftances, to the PJacc 
where thefe Bodies are now found: nothinglefsthanan Inundation, which 
covered the Place where thefe Bodies arc found, and all the Land between 
tliat and the Place of their original Produflion, could have lodged them 
there ; and every Circumftancc of this fo well agrees with the Account 
of the univerfal Deluge in the Days of Noab, commemorated by Mefis^ 
that there remains no Doubt of the Truth of a Hiftory of which 
there arc fuch innumerable Teflimonies. It is in the Waters of this 
Deluge that we fuppofe the petrified Wood and petrified Shells of Lough 
Neagh, and of the Land about it, to have received that Change, as well 
as thofc of other Parts of the World ; and indeed it appears ridiculous 
enough, that fo much Pains Ihould have baen taken to account for the 
Pcirifadlions of this Place in particular, wlien not only the whole 
Ifland, but the whole Globe of the Earth, fo far as we are acquainted 
with it, affords the very fame, in greater or lelTer QBanlity. An itlu- 
ftrious Member of the Royal Society was very fcurriloufly treated fome 
Years ago, for propofing it to tliat Body, to explain what it was that 
gave the Earth about JVool-wich a C^ozVuy of -firefeimg Sea-SheUs, (t'uch 
was hii Expreflion.) However it has chanced that this Jjiugb Neiigi 
Affair has efcaped better, we are apt to believe that it is a Difquiftiion 
much of the fame Kind. 

Wehave a real Eileem ibr, and very good Opinion of Mr. fijwif, as a 
Man dtfirous of knowing fomething more than he does, but we could 
have wiilied that the Society had, for ihcir own Credit, known a liiilc 
more, and not printed his erroneous and unphilolopiiick Accounts of 
Things. Wliat he mentions under the Name of Pttrified Rupjes we 
have alfo received from the fjme Place, under the fame Name, and 
find to be a foHil Coral of the {lender and cylinditck Kind, formed in 
Ciuilcrs, and known by the Name of Tubularia among the Writers on 
ihcfc Subjects. VWspctrifiai Clay, if the fame Subllance we have recei- 
ved from that Place under that Name, is Ludus Hchaantii. As to hig 
p<trifi(d S-'ud^ il is noX cafy on f his SUe 'ite ff^titer to make out what 
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he means by it j Sand being naturally Stone, and as fuch incapable of 
Petrifa^ion. 

His Obfervation of the corroding and burning Quality of Lime-Stone 
deftroying the Wood, and fo making Way for.Petrifaiftion, wc arc 
afraid is fomewhat like Mr. Baker's Account of Brandy's killing a Cat 
by rarifying the Air in her Stomach : We cannot be of Opinion that 
Lime-Stone poffelTes any thing of this corroding or burning Quality be- 
fore it has been burnt. 

He obferves, that he could neither reduce the Lough Neagh Petrifac- 
tions to Lime, nor run them into Glaft: But his failing in the laft At- 
tempt is rather his Fault than the Stone's ; all Stones, whether in their 
natural Form, or lodged in Animal or Vegetable Subftances, if of the 
fparry Kind, will burn to Lime; and if of the Cryftaline Sort, will 
run to Glafs, 

The Lough Neagh Petrifactions arc of the cryftalUne Kind, and 
therefore cannot be burnt to Lime, but after the Woody Part is burnt 
away, they may be run into Glafs, either by the Addition of a fixed 
Alkali, or of red Lead. 

That Springs running thro' Mountains, in which there arc Veins of 
Ore, will, in their Paflage, take up faline and metallick Matter, we 
agree with Mr. Simon -, what he means by unStuoui we do not fo well 
underftand ; neither can we pretend to enter into his Syftem, that the 
lodging thefe metalline and faline Particles in Wood, will turn it 
into Stone; we are rather apt to believe it would make it faline and me- 
tallick : In regard to this, and the pelritied Sand, and fomc other 
Expreflions of this Turn, we are to conCder in Palliation of them, that 
they were written in Ireland. 

As to his Do(5trine, of petrifying Vapours and ExhaUllons arifing 
out of the Depths of the Earth, and petrifying the Subftances they 
meet with in their Way, we are ready to acknowledge that it is very', 
pretty, but we cannot allow that this is the real Oiigin of all petrified 
Wood found in Sind and Earth, unlefs it can be proved that thcfe Va- 
pours can tranfport the Wood itfelf five or fix thoufand Miles firft. If 
we aiuft call in the Afliftance of an univerfal Deluge, to have brought 
tlie SubjeiS to the petrifying Place, we may as well allow it to have 
done the Office of petrifying it alio, fince nothing can have been fo well 
qualified for that Purpofe as a Fluid impregnated, as the Water of that 
Deluge evidently was, with the Matter of Stone of the hardeft Kinds. 
Cc 2 Mr. 
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Mr, Simon thinks it impoffiMe tliat thcfe Stones (hould have b«n 
brought from fix or eight Miles Dilhmce, to the Lake-, but here is a 
Power able to have brought them as many thouland. He fuppofcs that 
they are cf a mineral Nature, becaufe they will not ferment with Acids 
and that they contain Salts, wliich prevent their burning into Lime, but 
this is very miferable Philofopbifing, fince their having Cryftal for their 
Bafis is a fnfficient Reafon why they lliould not ferment with Acids, and 
Salts are too eaiily calcineablc themklves to prevent any Thing elfe from 
calcining. Such is our Opinion of the Paper of a Gentleman for whom 
we have a very finccre Friendlhip, anJ whom we could have wilhid to 
have fcen out of the Lift of focJctarian Writers ; but Pjriialiiy is io- 
confiftent with the Intent of tliii Work, and we have that good 
Opinion of Mr, Si/non, that we are perfuaded he will be glad to be fet 
right, tho' at the Expcnce of the Credit of fome of his Opinions. 

The Society would doubtlefs have been ready enough to rccrive and 
countenance fuch a Syftem as this curious one ; but if there could 
have been any Danger of that, the Succefs is in a Manner infu. 
red, by a recommendatory Letter of the Bifhop of Cloyne, the Au- 
thor of the Diflertations on Tar- Water, and on the Non-exiftcnce of 
Matter, This Gentleman's Opinions have long run counter to thofe 
of other People, in many Particulars, but they have the ill Luck to fall 
V with thofe of the Royal Society here: Bold, as it may feem in u?, 
we fliall not, however, difclaim our Cenfure of this Paper, becaufe of 
either the Society's or his approving it ; but to fet the Matter in a 
fjir Light (hall examine the Rcafons his Lordfliip gives for his doing fo. 

His LordOiip fets out with telling us, that he had a tlioudnd other 
Things to do, and that the SubjeiS was much out of his Way : Thefe are 
two veryfubflaniialReafons why he Ihould not have written about it at all ; 
but we cannot allow them of any Force in the giving Credit to what he 
haschofcn to write in (piteof them. 

He fays, the Author fctms to put it out of Doubt, that there is a 
petrifying Quality both in the Lake, and in the Earth about it. This 
may fccm to be the Cafe to his Lordftilp, but we are apt to believe it 
does not feem fo to any one who has any Sort of Acquaintance with the 
Subjcft. His Lordfhip approves his DoiSrine of the Places where Springs 
ouze up from the Bottom of the Lake, as the only ones where this 
petrifying Power rcfides : He does not wonder, he fays, how People 
ihould have aiifTed of thefe particular Spots, in their Experiments, but 
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he feems not to fee that he ought to wonder, that fuch vaft Numbers 
of Pieces of Wood as are found petrified in the Lake, Ihould have been 
carried fo very Inckily to thcfe particular Places, and retained there till 
they were petrified, by tlie Water ouzing up in them. The Place 
where a Spring rifes in a Body of Water is certainly the very laft Place 
in it where Pieces of Wood will lie flUl and quiet to receive it Ef- 

His Lordfhip mentions the Syftem eflabliflied by fome Authors, that 
Stones are organized Vegetables, and are produced from Seed ; but he ■ 
I'crves this, as we do the Papers of the Philofophical Tranfaclions, he 
brings it in only with Intent to overthrow it ; he eftabUflies againfl it 
his own Syftem, that Stones are Vegetables unorganized. We are apt 
to fufpedt that this, notwiihftanding it comes from fo great a Man as the 
Bifliop of Ckpie, is a Sort of Hibernian Propofition ; all the Authors 
who have written on Vegetables, have defcribed them to be organized 
Bodies, containing various Vcffcls rfplete with Juices of different Kinds, 
and taking up the Matter that ferves for their Growth and Accretion from 
ferae other Body, by means of Roots : If this be allowed a fair Defi- 
nition of a Vegetable, what is this unorganized organized Body of his 
Lordfiiip's ? He gives an InHance of it in common Cryftal, but this 
unhappily contradids another Fart of the Definition, befide this Mat- 
ter of the Organization j for tho' fixed by its Bafe lo fome folid Matter, 
it does not receive its Encreafe from that, but from Matter added to its 
oppofitc End or Point, either from Water or from Vapour in which it 
was before fufpended. 

His Lordfliip obferves, that other Vegetables grow by attra-JUng a So- 
lution of SjIi into their Tubes : This is not true, but if it was, what 
right have Stones to be called Vegetables, while his LordHiip's felf docs 
not pretend that they have any fuch Tubes, or any fach Attraftion, but 
are formed by the very Accretion of tiieir confliluent Matter. 

His Lordfliip adds, that the Jir is in many Places impregnated 'with 
fucb Salts: In proof of this he obferves, i. That he has feen Plllarj 
of Stone corroded and confumcd by the Air in Sicily. 2. That he 
has elfewhere feen Marble corroded by the Air in the fame Manner; 
and thirdly, that it is common to fee the fofter Stones corroded to pieces 1 
and mouldering away by the mere Effcias of the Air in the fame 
Manner. 

We 
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We arc as ready as his Lordfliip to allow thefe Fatis, but \wc do noi 
know how it is, but living on this Side the Water, we are inclined to 
differ flrangely in the Conclufion drawn from them. We are convin> 
ced by them, that the Air is in many Places impregnated with fuch 
Salt as will deftroy Stone, but we cannot make out what his Lordfhip 
meant to prove by them, that is, that the Air is impregnated with fuch 
Salts as will make Stone. His Lordfliip feems to imagine, that the Air 
in this Cafe takes up the Particles of Stone feparated from the reft, 
but this is not the Cafe, they moulder away, and fall down in Form of 
Duft. His Lordlliip obfer\'es farther, that Air may become faturatcd 
with Salts in the Earth, and may then petrify Wood as it afcends toward . 
the Surface : We are tinluckily of Opinion, as to this, that Salt and 
Stone are not the fame Thing ; and confequently that the Air's impreg- 
nating Wood with Salt woalii not petrify it. He obferves farther, that 
the infinuating of fuch Salts into the Wood feems confirmed by Mr. 
Simon's having obferved fome hexagonal Cryitals in the Woody Part: 
This may feem to prove to his Lordlhip that there was Salt in the 
Wood, but to us it only proves that there was Cryftal there, fince thefe 
hcxorgana! Cryftals arc as much Cryftal as the kerry Stone of the fame 
Kingdom. That their Prefence proves, that the Wood contains Salt, 
docs not appear to us, unlefs Salt and Cryftal are the fame Thing, 
which is a ConcelHoh we arc not at prefent In a Hnmour to make his 
Lordfliip, 

His Lordfhip firther obfcrve?, that a petrifying Quality (hews itfelf in 
all Harts of the Globe ; in Water, in Sands, and in Earth : But this is 
an Aflertion without Proof, and is founded only, on there being pe- 
trified Subftanccs found in Water ; which is no better an Evidence than 
that Houfcs produce Tables and Chairs, becaufc we frequently find them 
there; He adds, that even Animal Bodies are not exempt from the Gme 
Law, and that a Child has been found petrified in its Mother's Womb. 
When his Lordtbip will give us Proof of this, we will readily allow 
him all the reft ; but we arc apt to be of Opinion, that his Lord(hip is 
the only Perfon, in the Charafler of a Philofopher, whoEvet believed 
it (the Members of the Royal Society always excepted.) 

He obferves, that Grottos, Lakes, Springs, and Rivers, are in many 
Paris remarksble for the fame Quality. His Lordftiip is very gocd at a 
round Aflertion, but we do not at prefent recoiled fo much as one of 
all thefe numerous Places where Wood is turned to Stone at this Time : 

There 
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There arc many indeed whofc Waters contain a large Quantity of 
Spar, and will depofit it in Crufts upon the Surfaces of Sticks and other 
Things that fall into them, but the Wood is not petrified by any of «H 
thefe. His Lordfhip, we hope, will enter into the Diftindion between 
Incruftation and Pelrifadion j and if any thing more than the former 
is the EfFed of any Spring, Lake, or River, known to his Lordlhip, 
we Ihall allow feme Weight in the Argument, His Lordfhip is fome- 
what unlucky in his Inftances of this Quality of Petrifaftion j befides 
the petrified Child, juft mentioned, he refers us to Coral and Amber, 
the one of them as far from a Petrifaftion as the other, the former a 
Vegetable, the latter a Native Foflil, a Bitumeo of the foUd Kind in its 
natural Form. 



CHAP, II. 

^n Effdy on the Formation of Pebbles. 

T^ I S is of the Number of thofe truly Societarian Diflertations, 
in which the Author forgets the Subject he fet out upon, and 
never fays a Word more of it than what we meet with in the Title. 
It (lands in the four hundred and eighty-third Number of the Philoib- 
phlcal Tranfatflions, and is written by the immortal Author of the Dif- 
fertation on Stittltbacks, and communicated to the Society by no lefi a 
Man, than the Dlfcoverer of what the Society took to be the Plaittula 
Semnalis in the Seed of the Gramen Tremu/um. 

It would not bs very unreafunable to cxpe6l from, what the Author 
tells us is the Bufmefs of his Trcatife, fomethiog on the Manner in 
which thefe common Stones have been conftruftcd, but the ingenious 
Mr. jirderon does not feem to remember that he intended any fuch 
Thing: He makes it his principal Bufine£ to treat of the breaking of 
Pebbles, inftead of the making of them -, and as to this, all that he 
tells us is, that they often are broken, wcmay inform outfelves how they 
come fo as well as we can. The great Difcovcry he has made is, that 
there are found broken Pebbles in gravel Pits, the Pieces of fome of 
which lie near together, thofe of others at a greater Diftance, and that 
of fome only one Piece is found in the Place ; in confequence of which 
it fecms, that they were broken cirewhere, and a Part of the Pieces 
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left behind, or elfe that the Pieces broken from tbem have bienjince car- 
ried away : This laft is a Safpicion worthy a Member of ^t Royai 
Society. He concludes his Obfervations on thefe broken Pebbles with 
a very elaborate Argument, lerving to prove, that they were not created 
in t'.iat Stale. This laft Bufinefs ieems about of a Piece with a Trci- 
tife commemorated in the ASia Eruditorum of a grave German^ who 
fpent four hundred and eighty odd Pages, to prove that a foflil Thigh- 
Bone of an Elephant was not created alone in the Stone Quarry in which 
it was found, but had once been a Part of an entire Animal. 

What is it tlien, upon the whole, that this Gentleman honours the 
Society witli a Communication of ? wliy, that there arc broken Peb- 
bles found in Pits, and that they were not created in that broken State ; 
A moft amazing Difcovery, and truly worthy its Author and its 
Hearers ! Would it not have been as well to have added, if not ac- 
cording to the Promifein tlie Title, how thefe Bodies were formed, at 
leaft how it was that they were broken : but as he has chofen to omit 
this, it may not be foreign to our Intent in this Work to add both. 

A firft Principle to be advanced toward the explaining the Formationof 
Pebbles, is, that they are compofed of a Matter once fuftained in a Fluid- 
This is fufficiently evinced by mere Infpedlion, the regular Difpotiticm 
of the Coats ihcy are compofed of, being fuch as could have its Origin 
from nothing but the Preflure of an ambient Fluid on every Part 
equally. . ■ ■ ' ' 

The Matter of which Pebbks art; compofed is Cryftal rendered opakc 
by an Admixture of Earth, ^nd coloured by the fame Matter. This 
debafed Cryftal once floated in a Fluid, and was of various Colours and" 
Degrees of Purity, according to the Nature and Quantity of the earthy 
Matter in it: When from an Evaporation of the fuperfiuous Humidity 
or from fome other Principle of equal Force, the fufpcnded toVid Mat- 
ter began to get to;;ether, and form viGble Mokcitla. Its firft Concre- 
tions appear to have been into irregularly figured Maffes of fmall Size, 
round vvjiich larger Quantities of Matter, of the fame, or nearly the fame 
Kind afterwards concreted ; and, finally, after the Addition of a Number 
of Coats of this Kind, thecoarfer Matter ftill left in the ambient Fluid, 
found an external Cruft or Coat covering all the reft. All this ts evi- 
dent, from the breaking a common Pebble of the cruftatcd Kind, wc 
fmJ in its Center the fmall Ma fs formed by the firft Concretion juft men- 
tioned, and round iliis wc find other Matter difpofed in Crufts, allof Khe 
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ftiftc debafed cryrtgUine Kind, but of difFerent Coloars, according to 
the Nature of the dfibafing Earth ; till a coarfcr Matter forms an ex- 
ternal Coat and forroands the whole. 

Such has" evidently been the Origin of Pebbles in general; but we 
meet with fome indeed that are Exceptions to it, feme that have no 
central Nucleus, but arc either of one fingle Colour, or of feverai Co- 
lours lefs regularly arranged. Thefe have all been the Efl-cfl of fingle 
Concretions, all formed at once, as the Nucleus's juft mentioned were ^ 
in tlie firft, the component Matter has been all of one Kind ; in the latter,' 
Matter of feveral Kinds has concreted together, and has been blended 
juft as the Motion of the Fluid it was formed in difpofed it. 

Such has, unqueflionably, been the Formation of Pebbles. It re- 
mains to enquire into the Manner in which many of them have been 
broken. We account for them as Concretions formed in a Fluid ; that 
Fluid afterward.! put in Motion by Winds, Currents, or whatever other 
Caufc, would naturally roll away vail Quantities of thefe httle roundifii 
Bodicsalong with it; jull asPebbtesat this time are, in Inundations, rol- 
led along the Bottom of Rivers : In their Motion, they could not 
but ftrilce often ag.unit one another, and at the Ceflation of that 
Moiion, they muft needs have fallen upon and recoiled a gain ft one art- 
other in a much more forceablc Manner than during their rolling on. 
The finding Pebbles in fuch vaft Congeries in the Earth, and the Dif- 
pofition and Arrangeiilent of thofe Congeries prove, beyond a Doub^' 
their having been- once carried along by Water ; and when this is gran- 
ted, it will appear very plainly, tiiat of thofe broken by accidental Blowi' 
againft: one another in their State of Motion, the Pieces will not be 
found together ; and of thofe broken by their clafhing together at thtj 
Shock of a fudden Stop, the Pieces wiH ntceflarily be found either togc-' 
ther or very near one another. 

Mr. Arderon obfcrves, that among the Fragments of Pebbles, fome 
have /harp Edges and pointed Cornefs, as if frefh broken, others have 
blunted Edges and rounded Ends, as if altered after the Breaking, by 
rolling about amdng other hard Bodies. Tliis, like all the reft that he 
Iws faid, might as well have come from a Gravel-dtgger, as from a Mem-' 
ber of the Royal Society^ for there is no Reafon alledged for it by the 
Author. It is evident, however, accftrding to the Syftem juft advanced, 
that the Pebbles broken by the Shock of Stopping at once where they 
hftvc ever fince remained, rnuft givcus'Fragrtiants with Iharp Edges and' 
D d Cor- 
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Corners, as there has nothing happened fince to alter them ; and that 
thofe broken in their Paffage, and rolled about for a long Time aftcrwardsi 
naturally afford Fragments with battered or blunted Terminations. 

To this no Account of the Formation and Breaking of Pebbles, the 
Author adds fome Obfcrvations on the Strata, and Matters contained in 
them, which will be a lafting Honour to the Society, as well as to him- 
felf 1 He Jays there are found among them Fragments of Marble, Sand- 
Stone, and Gypfum of various Kinds, moft of which have obtained 
the Hardnefs of Pebbles, as it feems to him, by lying among tbem. 

To this it is to be anfwered, that there is no fuch Thing as Marble or 
Gypfum ever found in Gravel-Pits, nor indeed any Fragments of what it is 
natural to fuppofehe meansby theWord5tfW-S/M?; that, however, isfo 
vague a Term, that there is no arguing about it. We have feen, with his 
worthy Patron Mr. Baker, many of his Marbles, as he calls tbem, and 
have convinced him, as far as fuch a Man is capable of Convidlion, that 
they are not, nor ever were Marbles ; nor will it be more difficult to do 
the fame by his Gypfums. Mr. Arderon, however, is not the only 
Man who has fjllen into this Error, as to the Marbles, tho' that 
of the pctfiticd Gypfum he may pretty fafely claim to himfelf. The 
EngliJ}} Jafpers are, in general, but coarfe ones ; they are found in our 
Gravel Pits, and many of them have fome Refemblance of Marble, 
particularly a black and white Kind, which is exiremcly frequent, and 
is probably the very Subftance which Mr. Arderon took for Mar- 
ble. It is found in fmall Maffes, without any external Coat or Cruft, 
and has the white Veins moderately large j the black is the Ground; 
this is of a very conliderable Hardnefs, and if it ever had been Marble 
muft indeed have been greatly altered fince. There is, however, no 
Ground for fuppofingitany thing of the Marble Kind, except from fome 
faint Refemblance in Colour. All the Marbles, properly fo called, are 
compofed of Spar j they ferment with Acids, and are diflblved by them; 
and they very readily calcine into Lime, On the contrary, this Stone, 
like all the other Jafpers, has Cryftal for its Bafisj it docs not at all 
ferment with Acids ; it does not calcine, but runs into Glafs, in a ftrong 
Fire ; and when ftruck agaJnft a Steel, it gives Fire in the Manner of a 
FUnt, which nothing of the Marble Kind can do. 

We are to add alfo to this, an Obfervation, which if Mv. Arderon 
could have had any Idea of, would have prevented all this Error, which 
is, that Marble is not capable of receiving tliis additional Hardneis ; 
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abfolute Petrifeflinn can only take Place in Subftances whofe Texture is 
to be broken by Water ; in other Bodies faid to be petrified, the ftony 
Matter only fills up the Pores between the Particles of the Body, whofe 
whole Sub(>ance yet remains unaltered, only that a different Matter is 
introduced among it ; this would have been the Cafe, in regard to theft 
Mafles; if they ever had been Marble ; their marbly Matter would have 
remained, and tho' altered in Hardncfs by the Addition of a harder 
Matter, they would ftill have been in Part foluble in Acids, and in Part 
calcinable into Lime, which is not the Cafe with any of them ever 
yet tried. 

As to Pieces of Gypfum, or Plaiftcr-Stone, they are fouud in Gra- 
vel-Pits in many Places, but they are always entire Gypfum, ftill un- 
altered in any refpetfl ; fo that either Mr. Arderon did not examine the 
Hardnefs of thofe Pieces he met with, or elfe he took fomc other 
Things for Gypfums, which would not be wonderful in a Member of 
a Society, of which, others have taken Belemnites for foflil Radiflics, 
and Ludus Htlmontii for petrified Sturgeon; and who, till ourfelvcs 
laughed them out of the Error, kept them under thofe Names in their 
Colleftions. The laft of thefe Bodies we ought not indeed to mention 
in this Place, without doing the proper Honour to this very Mr. Ar~ 
deron, who, in one of his immortal Papers, ptefcrved in thefe Tranf- 
aflions, defcribes a Piece of it under the Name of a Foflil, mor* 
curious than all the reft ; which had been cracked, and had the Salts of 
Water petrified in the Crevices ; and which, tho' he acknowledges that 
it hasa great Refemblance to a Honey-Comb, yet, lie affures us, he origi- 
nally look forthcBonesof the Head of a great Fifti: And tho" he acknow- 
ledges alfo, that he thinks there is fomeihing in it that anfwers to the 
Defcription of the Ludus HelmontH, yet he feems too fenfibic of the 
great Honour derived to bira froqa his former Conjcdlure to be brought 
to omit printing it. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the Difpofition of the Strata of the Earth. 

TJr^OODWARD, and a fct of Triflers like himfelf, have advance^ 
^ fome remarkable Things indeed in regard to the Difpofition of the 
Strata of this Terraqueous Globe j hMt Mr. \Arder on ^ confcious of the Un- 
certainty and Imperfedtion of Accounts taken from general Ob^rvatipos, 
gives u$, in the four hundred ^nd eighty-third Number of the Phild/b- 
phical TranfaftionSy his Syftem^ from fuch, as he ailures us, he hs^ 
nuule only in his own County. 

The amazing SkiU of the Creator of aH Things, he %s, has laid 
aj tG(p of all. Vegetable Mould, compofed of variopa Subflances, pro- 
Dcjrtoimbib? and condufl: Moifturp tp the Roots of Trees and Plants . 
S^d^ ^nd Pebblips, he lays, are laid under this, to carry off the re*, 
dundant Moifture; and, that this may not run away too far, thin Strata 
of Clay ve placed between to llflp it j and, finally, lefl: thefe thin^Beds of 
Clay 02ould give way, they are fypported by Crufts of a harder and ferru- 
SJnous SubiUnce. 

. This, is much fiich a fort of Paiicgy rick on Almighty Wifdom, as it 
would be(todefqend toporfelyes) tocetebrate a Ma^thematician for finding 
out that two and three make five. If the Perfeftion of Wifdom is feen in 
this Sort of S,truf^ur^ ir^ tl\e (bperfiipial Parts of the Earth, what is the 
Caic in the Millions of Places where this is not obfcrved ? We are apt 
to believe, that other Copntjes of Mnglafi^ ^^^ as fruitful, and as well 
fuited tQ all the Nccefiltifs of tl^e Inhabitants as Nor/oiA^ and yet this 
Diftribution does not run thrb* theiil all. If this Strufture of the 
Earth be neceflary for its Fertility, what becomes of all thofe Ti-ads of 
Land in which there is no Iron Stone at all -, of fome of the moft 
fruitful Spots we know of, in which there is no more than this fimple 
Strud^ure of Parti, a Vegetable Mould at Top, under that a Foot or 
two of Gravel, and under that Clay to an unknown Depth ? What 
we would inculcate from thislhort Obfervation, is, that People fliould 
underftand Things before they praife them* 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the Nature of Stone. 

WE have been favoured with a conGderable Number of Treatifcs 
on the Formation of Stone before thcPeriod of the Obfervation 
that gives rife to this Article. It has been a Subjcifl on which more 
than one Author has loft fome Reputation. Touniefort, a Man of high 
Rank in Botany, has made himfelf immortally ridiculous by it -, and 
IbmeotherSj that lliall be namelefs at prefent, have written with much 
the fame Succefs about it. The prefent Diffcrtation, which is a very (hort 
one, but confiderably rich in Matter for our Purpofe, the World owe* 
to the very eminent the Lord Bifliop of Cloyne ; it ftands in the four 
hundred and eighty-firft Number of the Philofophical Tranfadtions, and 
is made a Sort of Sequel to fome Obfervations on Mr. Simon's Account 
of the Lough-Neagb Petrifaitions, already commemorated with proper 
Refpea:. 

The Do(flrine eflabliflied in this Paper is the Fuiibility of Stone ; his 
Lordfliip quarrels with the common Definition of Sione, which calls it. 
a Foilil incapable of Fufion, and aiTerts that he has known Stone mel- 
ted, and, when cold, become Stone againft, fuch as it was before. We 
have, in another Place, given this noble Writer the due Praife for his 
Boldnels in round Aflertions ; but this we fhould not have been able to 
judge properly of, had he not added the Inftance in which he faw it 
effcfled : He tells us, that the Matter thrown out of the burning 
Mountains is melted Stone, which when it cools beconws Stone again, 
and is hewed, and employed in Building, at Catanea, and eifcwhere ta 
the neighbouring Places, being, as he tells us, a hard grey Stone. If 
to be hewed, and employed in Building, makes a Thing a Stone, Wc; 
agree with his Lordihip that the AHertion is made out: But unluc- 
kily, other hard Subftances may be ufed for thefe Purpofes; and this 
very Matter proves to be of that Number ; for, on Examination, it docs 
not appear that it either is, or ever was Stone, but a Mixture of 
metalline and fulphurous Matter, fomeiime?, indeed^^ with Aony-Matter 
among it^ but when it is fo, with that always unaltered farther than as 
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by Calcination. Nothing is inde:d more true than the Article of Infiifibi- 
lily iu the Definition ot Stones : They are indeed incapable'of Fufion, as 
Stone, and whenever urged fo farby the Violence of Fire alone, as well as 
by the Addition of other Materials, they do not concrete when cold into 
Stone again, but into Glafs. 

His Lordlliip obferves, that from the Fufion and Coalefccnce of this 
Matter tlirown out of the burning Mountains, it fecms not impofiible 
for Stone to be cart and run into Vafes, Statues and Relievos ; but un- 
luckily, this depends on that Matter's being Stone, which is not a Fadl : 
As to what he farther offers, in regard to the mixing Salts and Minerals 
with Stone to promote its Fufion, there is nothing more certain, than that 
it will affift it, but then it will run them, not into Stone again, but into 
abfolutc Glafs ; Red Lead or Salt of Tartar will ferve as Inflances of the 
Minerals and Suits to be ufed on this Occafion, and will never fail of 
their Effeft. There wanted but one Thing to render this Paper perfeft, 
which was, the inftancing in it the Fufile Marble, as it is called, of which 
the Pillars of fomcof our Gothick Buildings are compofed, which are fo 
extremely flender and long, that People have fuppoftrd they could not 
he hewn, but muft have been caft ; Mr. Simon has ftood his Lordfliip's 
Friend {o far, as to call this in ; he fays in a Note, that, to confirm 
what the Bifhop fays, he remembers that he was (hewn two Pillars in a 
Church in France, of fixty Feet high, faid to be all of a Piece, and to 
have been run. Our own Gothick Cathedrals furnifh abundant Inftances 
uf fuch Pillars faid to have been run too : But it is no more than fay- 
ing fo; thcfe Pillars are of Marble; and it is an amazing Thing that 
the People, who have ventured to affert this of them in their Works, 
have not confidered, that Marble, inftead of melting, calcines to Lime 
in a very fmall Degree of Heat. Moft of thefe Pillars in our Churches 
are made alfo of a Marble full of Sea-Shells petrified, as many of our 
Engli/h Marbles are, what is it fuppofed muft have become of thefe 
while the Marble was melted ? and how happens it that they drd not 
fink all to the Bottom, or fwim all on the Top of the melted Mafs, or 
blend thcmfclves equally iu every Part of it as they have done. This 
Art of cafting Marble has been regretted by many, as one of the loft 
Secrets of the Antients ; we are apt to believe that every reafonabic 
Man, after thcfc Hints, will fct it about upon a footing with that of 
ouking GUis malleable. 
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It is with fome Regret that we have been obliged to treat the Cha- 
rafter of fo great and worthy a Man as the Bifhop of Cloyne, in the 
fame ludicrous Manner as ihofe of the generality of the Members of 
the Royal Society. We wi(h very heartily he had kept out of our Wayj 
but as laughing at the Errors of the Papers of the Philofophical Tranf- 
aiftions is our Bufinefs in this Work, we could no more pafs over fo 
egregious a one as this, than we could treat it in a more ferious Man- 
ner, 

CHAP. VIII. 
It6e Pfay in which Nature makes CryjiaL 
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THE Opinion of the firft philofophick Ages about Cryftal was, 
that it was Ice of a more than ordinary Hardnefs, and that ic 
was formed, like other Ice, of Water; but of Water that had been 
frozen for a much longer Time. In vain is it that the Authors of more 
improved Ages have bantered this Syftem out of Credit ; wc fee it revived 
again in the Philofophical Tranfailions. 

How much Honour does the Royal Society of London deferve, for its 
patronizing thefe Dodtrines of Antiquity : A Parcel of unlucky irouble- 
ibmc People, have of late quarrelled with the Syftems of Ages before, 
and, but for the Royal Society, fuch is the Fondnefs that Men have for 
every thing that is new, they would, in all Probability, have overthrown 
them forever : Here, however, we have Champions who ftand up in 
the Caufe of every Error, that the Abfurdity of Man has ever invented j 
not only the Formation of Cryftal by Freezing is adopted by them in 
the memorable Paper that is the SubjeS of our prefent Confideration^ 
but the Dodlrine of equivocal Generation, of Sympathy and Antipathy, 
of the Force of the Mother's Imagination upon the Foetus, and a hun- 
dred other like ones, after all the Contempt that has been thrown upon 
them by the little Philofophers of anAgc or two before, have xhz HLnouf 
to be received and countenanced there, nay, to be fupported by Inftanccs 
and Fads recorded, not unfrequently, with the Atteftalions of the Mi- 
nifter and Church- Wardens of the Parifli : But of thefe in their pro- 
per places. We could not deny ourfclvcs the Plcafurc of bellowing thi« 
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general and juft Encomium on the Body whofe Works we are animadver- 
ting upon, when treating of fo ftrong an Inftancc as this is, bow wdl 
they defcrve it. 

Tlie Account of the Formation of Cryftal ftarids in the forty-ninth 
Number of their Tranfadtions, and has for its Author Muraltui, 
This Gentleman bad been in Switzerland, a Place where there is much 
Cryftal, and much Ice alfo, found ; a very fufiident Proof for a Mem- 
ber of the Royal Society, that tbey were both formed in the fame Man- 
ner. He tells U6, that the Mountains in that Part of the World, are, 
many of tliem, always covered with Snow, which melting by the Sum- 
mer Heat, and freezing again in the fucceeding Cold, becomes Ice, and 
that this covered with frefb Beds of Snow falling on it again, freezes yet 
more and more ftroogly, till at length it becomes Cryftal, as hard atid tranf- 
parent as any Cryftal in the World : He tells us, that there are whole 
Mountains compofed of this Sort of Cryftal, which are perfcflly hard, 
but which fometinies crack and burft with a prodigious Noife, leaving 
Crevices capable of fwallowing Man and Horfe. 

General Oglethorpe tells an excellent Story of a Fellow, who having 
found fome brown cryQallizcd Spar in a Cave in Georgia, at a Time 
wlicn People were all running mad after Mines there, brought fome 
Specimens of it Home, and declared he had found a Mine of Sugar- 
Candy : He had obferved that it was brown enough and hard 
enough and clear enough for Sugar-Candy, but till the General put him 
in Mind of it, it had never come into his Head to tafte iL Our Author 
Muraltin we find difcovered as many Proofs that Ice was Cryftal, as the 
Georgian did that Spar was Sugar-Candy : But there is no Queftion but 
that the Ice of thefe Mountains is Ice ftill, and that if any body of the 
General's Turn had been at his Elbow, to have put him in Mind of 
trying whether a Piece of it would not melt in his Mouth, we (hould 
probably never have been favoured with his Account of the Formation 
of Cryrtal. 

The Mountains covered with Ice have Cavities as well as other Moun- 
tains, and in thofe Cavities there are Cryrtals formed, as Cryftals are 
every where elfe : Few People, however, except fuch as this Author, 
would have therefore concluded the Ice on the Outfide to be the fams 
Matter. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the Original of Foftl Shells. 

SHELLS of feveral Kinds wholly refembling thofe of Sea-Fi(h, 
known in different Parts of the World, as well as fome unknown 
ones, and with thefe the Teeth, Vetrebrae, and other Parts of Fiflies, 
and other Inhabitants of the Sea, as well as of Land Animals, have 
been at all Times found buried at great Depths in the Earth, in Places 
wholly out of the Reach of the Sea, according to the prefent Struflurc 
of the Terraqueous Globe : It appeared by this, that the Sea, tho' now 
contained within its due Bounds by the great Word of him who faid, 
hitherto Jhalt thou go, and no farther^ and here Jhall thy proud Weaves be 
flayed, has once extended itfelf over the whole Surfiice of the Earth; 
and as we have an Account of fuch a Cataftrophe in the Hiftory of the 
univerfal Deluge, recorded in a Book, which, of all others, it is mofl our 
Interefl to believe, it has been generally eflabliflied as a certain Fa(ft, that 
thefe Shells were left at the Places where they were now found, at the 
Time of that Inundation ; and we have been proud of having met with fo 
ftrong a Proof of fo wonderful an Event. 

Little Phiiofophers are generally no great Believers : The Royal Society 
contemned the Ufe of Arguments of this Kind, and its Members fet them* 
felves to Work to prove, that thefe pretended Remains of Sea-Animals 
buried at Land never were Parts of Sea- Animals at all. Mr. Beaumont 
convinced himfelf and the Royal Society, by Arguments well calcuted to 
ferve fuch a Purpofe, that the Remains of Star Fi(h, called Entrochi 
and now found immerfed in the hardeft Marble, were not the Remains 
of any Sea Animal, or of any Produdtion of another Place than that 
they are now in ; he argues, that they are Plants growing in thefe 
fubterraneous Places, and proves, as Dr. Richard Roe obferves of the 
Societarian Proofs in general, as plain as that two and two make five, 
that they have made their Way thro' the folid Body of the Marble in their 
Growth as readily and eafily, as the fuperterranean Plants do in the Air. 
But this is little to the Difcoveries made by Dr. Grijin Hatley in 
the Paper which is immediately the Subjedl of our prefent Animadver- 
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fions, and which ftands in the hundred and fifty-fifth Number of the 
Traniaftions. 

This very philofophick Writer, being at Hunton in Kent^ found there, 
at a great Depth in a Marie Pit, a great Number of Conchita:, refem- 
bling Sea-Fi(h of the teftaceous Kind. Some of them, he tells us, 
were of the turbinated, others of the bivalve Kind; they were all, he 
fays, perfeiSly formed, and differed in nothing one from another, 
when of the fame Species, except that fome of them were cracked, 
or injured by PrelTure. And he adds, that they made an Effervefcnce 
with Vinegar. 

This is the Account the Doflor gives of the Conchiti he found in 
this Place ; and one would think any body would have inferred from 
the Whole, that Bodies, having the Shape, Colour, and al! the Cha- 
rafters and Qualities of Shells, were really Shells, by fome Acci- 
dent buried in the Place where he found them ; fuch, one would 
think, would be the Conclufion formed by any rational Creature on 
making fuch an Obfervation ; but the Members of the Ks^al Society 
arc famous for rcafoning wrong upon right Principles ; a Charafter 
that refers them to a Set of Men I (hall not name at prcfcnt. The 
Dodlor, who writes his Diifertation on them, is a true Socielarian 
every Inch of him ; he revifes the Whole, and declares upon it, 
that the Bodies he had found were not Shells, but were Produflions 
of the Place where they then lay. When a Man has cftabliftied a 
felfe Theory, he never is long to icek for Arguments of the fame Kind 
to fupport it. 

The Dodtor firft obferves, that thefe Shells, tho* very like fome 
Sea Shells in Figure, Texture, and Qualities, yet were thinner than 
any real Shells. 2. That many of the Bivalve Kinds, appeared to be 
in fieri ^ not in regard to their Shape indeed, for that he allows to 
be pcrfeift in them all, but in refpedtof their Hardnefs; in regard to 
which he obferved, he fays, fome in all the States of their Progrefs to 
Perfeiflion, and could make them out from the ftrji Rudiments to the 
perfcft State and Hardnefs of the reft. This k the Dodor's unanfwcr- 
able Argument againft their being, as Fools had fuppofed them, the Spoils 
of Animals. 3. That the Bivalves arc often imperfcdt, one Jingle 
Vahoe cnly being found, not the two which make the compleat 
Slicll 
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Thefc are the Arguments againft the Conchitae being real Shells s 
and from thcfe the Author advances to propofe his Opinion, as to 
what they truly are. He imagines them to be real animal Pro- 
dudions, iho' not brought from elfewhere, or the real Spoils or 
Exuvis of Animal Bodies. His Syftem is, that all Bodies, animal and 
vegetable, as well as mineral, owe their Figure to Salts, and that if 
after they are dead or withered, they are caft upon the Surface of the 
Earth, the Rain filling upon them diffolvcs their Salts, and waffling 
them down with it into the Earth, they there concrete again into 
their own Forms, and afford Bodies wholly llkethofe they originally 
belonged to. 

This we dare propofe to the World as a Syftem as truly unphilofophi- 
cal as ever appeared in the Philofophical Tranfaiiions : It is, indeed, (o 
extenQve in its Confequences, that we are apt to believe the Author 
himlelf hardly faw to the End of them. Allow it but for a Truth, and it 
not only Accounts tor Shells and Teeth, and all the other animal Re- 
mains, waihed into the Earth in their Salts, if you can contrive to 
find the Way that they got above Ground over the Place, where they 
are now buried, but it excellently explains that ftrange PhaEnomcna of 
Fern Leaves found in the Coal Slates : It makes out the PoiTibility 
alfo of thofe figured Foffils mentioned in another of thefe Chapters 
containing the Petri fadions, (as they were erroneoufly called by thofe 
who found them) of Spiders, Caterpillars, and Bees, but gives us alfo 
great Hope of finding foflll Lions, Tygers, and Elephants, fince thefe 
Creatures lying upon the Surface of the Earth when dead, as well as 
Cockle Shells, and indeed fomcwhat more naturally, may have their 
Salts waflied into the Earth by the fupervcning Rains, and thofe Salts 
may concrete again in the midft of Earth, or of hard Rocks, into 
the perfect Forms of Lions and Tygers again, as ealily as the Alhes 
of a Plant into the Plant again, under a Glafs in the famous chymical 
Operation. What Reafonings ! and what Foundations for ihem I 

The Doflor obferves, that Tome* of the Shells he found under" 
Ground were thinner than any in a recent State. We would 
fain teach thefe Gentlemen the Modefty of not circumfcribing 
Nature within the Bounds of their own fcanty Knowledge; All 
that the Doftor had any Right to affirm in this Cafe was, that they 
were thinner than any recent Shells he knew ; but how many hundred 
Shells does the Sea produce, that fuch an Author as this afluredly did 
Ee 2 aot 
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not know? We may venture to afRrm, that every Shell-Shop in 
London will produce Shells thinner tlian the thinneft he found among 
thefe. So tiiat this Objeiflion againft their being the real Remains of 
Animals, is eafily got over, by obferving that they belonged only to a 
recent Species which the Dodtor did know, and indeed we fee very 
little Reafon from his Account to fuppofe that he knew any ; he does 
feem indeed to be able to diftinguifli between a Bivalve and Turbinate 
ShcH, which is much for a Fellow of that Society, one of the moft 
eminent Members of which, at the late Mr. Jotjes'^ Sale, look up a 
Pcften, and afkedif thatwas not the Buccinum which fuch aGcntleman 
had been fpea king of. 

As to the fecond Argument advanced againft Truth by this great 
Author, namely, that the Conchit£B he found were not all perfect, of 
their due Degree of Hardnefs, but that many of them were in fieri, and 
only exhibited the firft Rudiments j one would be apt to imagine by 
it that he meant that they were in the fame Sort of State that the 
Bear's Cubs are faid to be before the Parent Animal licks them into Form j 
but by examining the Context, (theonlyWay forgetting at theMeaningof 
Autliorswhoeithercannot or will notexprefs themfelves clearly) we find 
that he means by the fecond AfTertion, no more than what he docs by the 
firft, namely, that fome of the Shells were not (a perfet^t, as he calls it, 
thai is, were not fo hard as others. We are to inform this Author 
that Hardnefs and Perfe<Sion in Fofiil Shells is not the fame Thing, 
but that there are in the Strata about fVoolwicb, Shells both of the 
Turbinate and Bivalve Kind fo very foft, that moft of them will fall 
to Pieces on touching, yet as pcrfedl as the hardeft in the World ; in- 
deed rather more fo. This Author exprcfaly tells us, that by his Ac- 
count of the Shells in fisri^ he does not fpeak in regard to their Shape, 
which is as perfeiS as in the others, but in regard to their Hardnefs 
and Thicknefs j we have his own Word for it, that this is all he 
means by the Expreffion, and the Society may have our Word for it, 
that in thatScnfe the Expreffion nieans nothing. 

His grand Argument of all, which he referves for the laft, is, that he 
finds many Tingle Valves without their Fellows, and that therefore they 
never were perfect, nor ever belonged to an Animal of the Shell- 
Filh Kind. It appears then impoffible to this Author, that the two 
Shelh of the Bivalve Ihould be fcparated after it is dead, for we do not 

fup- 
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fuppofc that even Dr. Hatley imagined thefc poor Creatures, if they had 
been real Sheil-Fiflh, would have been buried alive there. Let the 
Gentlemen who are of his Opinion, look upon the Sea-Coafts any where, 
and fee out of the Number of Shells of the Bivalve Kind thrown up 
there, how very few they find in Pairs ; it would be of a Piece with 
Dr. Hatley*s Reafoning, to conclude, that all the fingle Valves found there 
were formed by the Salts of others exhaled into tl^e Air : As reafonable 
to the full as the Suppofition that the iingle foflil Valves are formed in this 
Manner. 
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BOOK II. 



ACCOUNTS of Particular Fossil 
Substances, publifhed in the Philo. 
sopHicAL Transactions. 



CHAP. I. 

Of Ambergris. 



TH E Royal Society of London, wife, learned, and inqujfuive 
as it always was, was long ignorant of the true Nature of this 
precious Perfume. It is not till in the ninety-feventh Number 
of their Tranfaflions that we meet with any Account of it j and the 
Author of the Paper, in that Number in which it is treated of, not 
content with the Praife of fo eminent and egregious Difcovery as he had 
made, ill-naturedly urtiersit into the World with a cunning Sneer at the 
whole Body, for their long Ignorance and Error about the Sul^eft of it ; 
Before he tells them what it is, he affures them that it is not, as fuppofed^ 
either the Scum or the Excrement of a Whale. It grates us forely to 
fee a Man reviling the very Body he belongs to ; And however artfully 
worded this taunting Cenfure may be, we are very well aflured it can- 
not be levelled, as pretended by fome, againll the Ignorance of the 
World in general, but is evidently pointed at that of the Royal Society 
in particular. What the Scum of a Whale is, who in the Univerfe can 
tell? who ever heard of fuch a Term ? or who will ever be able to 
annex any Idea to it, till fucb a Work as we have already follicited the 
Publication of, an Explanation of the Language of the Royal Society^ 
fliall be publiftied. It muft be allowed, even by the bittereft Enemies 
of that great and learned Body, that no Mouth but a Societarian one 

could 
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could have ufed fuch a Phrafe as Scum of a JVbale^ and we will venture 
to affirm, that tho' there have been People who have faritaftically cal- 
led Aflaioetida, Devil's Dung, no body but the Members of the Royal 
Society ever took Ambergris for a Whale's Excrements. 

After exploding Errors, the next thing is to eftablifti Truth in their 
Place 5 the Author of this (harp Cenfure of the Society makes them 
amends for the Affront, by telling them what the Thing is, that they 
had fo much mi (lake n the Origin of. 

Ambergris, he informs them, is a Vegetable Refin, iiTuing out of the 
Root of a Tree : He was aware of the Objedlion that might be made to 
him, that Ambergris was only found at Sea, and about Sea Coalls ; and he 
has provided a Salvo for it, that (hews himfelf to be of j^the truly Philo- 
fophick Breed, notwithftanding his Severity to his Brethren ; He tells 
us, that this Tree, at what Diftance foever it grows from Sea, that is^ 
if it grows in the Middle of the Continent, always (hoots out its Roots 
towards the Sea, and they never ceafe growing till their Extremities are in 
the Water ; it is then, and only then, he fays that it ouzes out the Amber- 
gris, and this, he informs us, is of fo tough a Nature, that it adheres 
firmly to the Rootitfelf, unlefs the Motion of the Sea, and its Weighty 
(which is fo very great, that, he immediately tells us, it floats upon the 
Surface of the Water) feparates it. 

The laft Bufinefs of the Author of a new Difcovery is, the applying 
it to ufe : The Author of this important one is no more deficient in this 
than in the other Parts of his Office; he propofes the making Amber- 
gris as cheap as Pitch or Rofin, by making Plantations of thefe Trees 
near the Sea, in Places where the Stream fets toward the Shore, the 
Confequence of which^ he tells us, will be, that all the Ambergris pro- 
duced by them will be thrown on Shore. We verily believe this laft 
AfTertion ; but we cannot help lamenting the Lofs of all the Advantage 
that might have been made of this noble Projed, by the Author's for- 
getting to tell us what Tree this is. 

The Society, not over famous for finding out the Defedts of their 
own Performances, feemed not to have discovered this Deficiency in 
our Author's Memoir. They very modeftly recant their former Ei- 
Tors, and publi(h this autbentick and true Account of Ambergris;, with 
the very Cenfure on themfelves at the Head of it. 

The World will not wonder, that, after this accurate, true, and ici- 
lentifick Account of Ajaotbergris, the Boyal Society remained perf^dly 
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fatisfied with their Knowledge of it. TheirSccurity on thisHcadlafted from . 
the Time of their ninety- feventh Number in which it was publi/hcd 
till their three hundred and eighty-fifth. It would probably have lafted 
till this Time, had not a very eminent Gentleman, one Dr. Boyljlon^ 
about that Time made a Difcovery that entirely deftroyed the Repu- 
tation of the former, and brought the Society into better Humour with 
themfelves than they had been fince the Time of that pretended Amend- 
ment of their original Error. This very faithful Relater of what he 
tells them he had feen with his own Eyes, brought them back very 
nearly to their original Opinion j if he does not prove it to be the Ex^ 
crements of the Whale ^ he comes fo near it as to make it an Excrement 
of the fame Animal, tho' of another Kind. 

He informs the World that Ambergris is an Animal Subftancc, ori* 
ginally moift, and fecreted in a peculiar Bag placed near the genital 
Parts of the male Sperma Ceti Whale. He tells us, the Bag it is con- 
tained in has no vifible Inlet or Outlet for it, and that it is fometimes 
found quite empty, yet entire. 

The Account he gives of this Difcovery refers it, like moft other 
great ones, to Accident ; he fays, it was at firft difcovered by Chancc» 
twenty Pound Weight of it being found on the cutting up of one of thcfc 
Fifties ; and that after this the Fiftiermen having been very cautious 
in ftarching all the Whales they killed, often found Quantities of it in 
them: He obferves, that it has never been found in any other Species of 
Whale befide this, nor ever in the Females even of this Species. 

However eafy the Society had been during the long Interval between 
thefe two Papers, they were roufed by this laft, and become now bufy 
enough about it. When a Blunder is once ftarted among this great Body, 
there never want Members to pufti it farther. But one more Number 
of their Works waspubliftied before the often commemorated, and often 
to be commemorated Mr. Dudley^ took up the Subjedl. We find him 
in the three hundred and eighty-feventh Number, adding to his moft 
accurate and fcientifick Hiftory of Whales, his Thoughts on this 
Whale Excrement, as he calls it : A Paper worthy fuch a Supplement! 
and a Supplement worthy fuch a Paper. In this memorable Piece he 
enters into the Origin of the great Dr. Boyljion's Difcovery ; he will by 
no Means allow Chance or| Accident the Honour of fo glorious an Event, 
but is of Opinion, that the firft Ambergris ever found in a Whale, was 
fought for there, and that what gave them the Hint for fuch a Search, 

was 
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a Search was the finding Ambergris in its loofe State on the Shores of 
the Summer J/lands, and among the Bahamas, where the dead Whales 
were frequently call up, and their Carcaff^s broke up by the Waves. 

After the Difcovery was made, however, he tells us, that the Lear- 
ned were divided as to what the Subftance really was ; fome, he iajs, 
taking it to be the Semen of the Whale, as it was found only in 
the Male, and in him about the Tefies ; and others, the Excrements, 
from its being lodged near the Part at which they are voided -, the A(- 
fertors of this laft Opinion maintaining, as well as thofe of tiie firll, 
that the Males only of thefe Whales carried this precious Perfume iu 
them, feem to have taken it for granted, that the Female produced no 
Excrement at all. 

It may be added by the bye, that the Bag in which the Ambergris 
was faid to be contained, b^ing agreed on all Hinds to have neither 
Inlet nor Outlet, agreed equally well with the one or the other of thefe 
Opinions. 

After thus difcufTing the Origin and Nature of Ambergris found in 
Whales, he comes to the Matter of Fadt, that it really was found 
there. On this Occafion he calls in Mr. Atkins, who he tells us, had 
followed the Whale-Fifliery many Years, and particularly was one of 
the firft who caught the Sperma Ceti Whales, and difcovered this pre- 
cious Stibftancc in them. His Account is, that the Ambergris is found 
in Balls of a roundifh Figure, and various Size, in tlie Body of the 
Animal, lying loofe in a large oval Bag, which he compares to a Smith's 
Pair of Bellows, and fays, opens into the Penis. Here is a fair End of 
Dr. Boylfton'i Credit, who declared that the Bladder it was lodged iu 
had neither Inlet or Outlet ; but he goes on to tell us, tliat it has nqt 
only this Outlet, but has alfo an evident Inlet, by a Duift opening into 
its other End, and coming from the Kidneys. Tliis Bag or Bladder 
lie tells us, is always more or lefs filled with a deep Orange-coloured 
Liquor like Oil, but thinner, and fmclling ftrbngly of Ambergris. He 
adds, that the BjIIs are always made up of feveral Cruits or Coat% 
laid one over another like the Coats of an Onion, and that fome of the 
outmott of thefe break off fometimes, and are found loofe in Form of 
thia hollow Shells in the Bag, along with the great Stone. He tcHs 
us, there are fometimcs found tliree or four of thefe Balls of Amberr 
gris in the fame Bag, but oftener only one,, and much die ofteneft of 
kII not ibst. For one that has any of thele Balls in it there are two, 
r.;:v..i Pf he 
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he fays, that have nothing but this Orange-coloured Liquor in them ; 

and Mr. Dudley adds from another Hand, that the Whale never has 

any Ambergris in it till full grown. That nothing may be wanting to 

\ pcrfcdl this Account, the Author of it adds the Method in which he 

j.nfcd to get the Ambergris out of the Whale, which was, by turning 

Mhe Fifl) on its Back, fixing a Tackle to the Peoi?, cutting his Way 

round its Root into the Belly, and there finding the Duft that runs from 

the Kidneys, tying it up, cutting it off behind the Tying, and theo 

pulling away the Penis with the Tackle, the Bag following it whole. 

To this full and particular Account of the Situation of the Amber- 
gris Bag, another of the Pei fons concerned in the Paper, Mr. Prime of 
Bojhn, adds, that by the Dufl which runs from the Kidneys to this 
;, and by its opening into the Penis, he has made a moft amazing 

tDifcovery, namely, that he verily believes this laid Bag to be the urinary 

l^ladder. 

How unhappy a Circumftance is it, attending great Difcoverics, that 

■fthey dcftroy one another, at leaft it appears to be ufually fo in the Dif- 
coverics of the Royal Society, Dr. Boyljlons Honours for his Account 
of the Ambergris, had fcarcc Jat eafy upon him, before a newer Account 
comes forth and wipes them all off. What becomes of his blind Bag 
for the Reception of this precious Excrement, or of his Account of its 
Sofinefs while in the Whale, now that Mr. Atkins declares it fo hard, 
that the Piecci often fcale off from it, and remain loofc in the Bladder: 
Upon the whole, we are apt to fufpeift, that feme Envy or Mifunder- 
ftanding between Dr. Boyljhn and Mr. Atkins gave rife to the Account 
given \y the latter j we very fhrewdly fufpeft many of the Particu- 
lars in the lart Account, as of this Turn, and till we have met with 
fomc Ambergris, of the tegular coated or crufted Kind that he defcribcs, 
Ihall be apt to fufped that he never faw any, notwithftanding his mak- 
ing it fo much more frequent than the Doftor does, who fays it is not 
one Whale in a hundred that has any of it, while the other makes it 
about one in three of them that ha.-;. 

Such were the Difcovcries of the Royal Society of London, in regard 
to Ambergris ; and fuch, for any of their own Members, had the 
Account of it Hood to this Time in their Tranfadlions. The Am- 
bergrii is in reality no more an Excrement of Whale than it is an Er- 
fudation from the Root of a Tree ; nor is there any the Icaft Truth in 
ihc Dcfcripiion cither Boylfton or Atkins gives of the Bladder in 

which 
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which it isfaid to be generated. As to Boy/JJo7i's AcccTunt, it is evidently 
falfe in Fadt i no fuch Bag peculiar to the Ambergris, and without In- 
let or Outlet, being found in the Whale : And as to tlie other, he evi- 
dently defcribes the Urinary Bladder of the Whale ; and what he de- 
fcribes, as found in it, are evidently the Urine of the Creature, and 
calculous Concretions in it of the fame Kind with thofe in the human 
Bladder, and having no more Refemblance to Ambergris than Bezoar 
has to Amber. Upon the Credit of this, however, the ever to be ho- 
noured Mr. Dudley defires the Royai Society will afcribe to him the 
Honour of the Difcovery of what that Arcanum Natura, called Am- 
bergris, is: We do not know what Honour the Society will do him, 
but we cannot omit obferving, that the Honour he really deferves, istliat 
of a Man who did not know a Stone in the Bladder from a mineral 
Bitumen : But if any greater Honour had been due f jr the Paper, 
why was it to be paid to him ? Mr. Atkins is the Perfon who made the 
amazing Difcovery ; Mr. Dudley was but to him, the Baker to an 
Arderon j the ignorant Introducer of an ignorant Paper of fome body'* 
elfe, to a Society, who were ignorant enough to do both of them Ho- 
nour for it. 

The Foreigner we hinted at, as giving the Society fomc better tn- 
formation of the Nature of this Drug, is Newman, who, with truly 
German Indefatlgability, has ranfacked Klobius for all the Blunders 
lieretofore eftabliihed on the fame Subjetl, and after proving by chymi- 
cal Experiments, fuch as another of liis Fraternity fometime before 
ufed, to prove that Caflada Bread was not made of Oifter-Shells, that 
Ambergris is neither an Aerial Meteor, as Ohen thought, nor yet the 
Dung of Birds, the Hives of Bees, the Fruit of a Tree, nor Cimphire. 
nor Sperma Ceti, as Averrhoes and Cardan had eftablinied ; he takes 
the Word of Monardes^ Johannes Faber, Henchl, and 'Hernandez, 
together with four hundred Perfons more of his Time, that it was 
really a Bitumen. Thus far he is unqueftjonably right, but there are 
certain other Circumftanccs, he is fufficienily deficient and erroneous 
in, to give his Paper a Title to the Place it holds in the Publications of 
this erring Society. 

The true Hiftory of Ambergris is this : It is a follil Subflance of the 

inflammable Kind, a Bitumen originally fnft like Honey, but hardening 

on being cxpofed to the Air, and waflied about by the Waters. It ouzes 

out of the Earth, that forms the Bottom of the Sea, in this foft State ; and 

F f 2 being 
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being naturally lighter than the Water, it is no fooner got loofe ftatn 
its Prifon than it afcends to the Surface, where it becomes harder, and 
in Time concretes into a dry, opake, and tolerable firm Subftancc, of a 
lav, incoherent and irregular Stnufture and uneven Surface, of sn ex- 
tremely fragrant Sn ell, (oft and fatty like Sewet to the Touch, and of a 
paler or darker Colour, but always fomething between Grey and Black. 
Such is the Form in which we fee it j and the Size of thefe Maffes U vety 
various } thofe of two, three, or four Ounces, arc very common ; there 
arc many larger in our Shops, and we have Hillories of Kicli as are 
of many Poands. Faber quotes Bol'tvar for f.n Account of Pieces of 
a hundred thoufand Pound Weight eurh ; and Garcias ah Orta tells us 
there are whole Iflandsofit, but thefe are probably of the Number of 
Hiftories of things that never exiftcd. Pieces of more than a hundred 
have really been found, but thefe have been only a few from the very 
earlieft Time In which the Drug Wis known. 

As Ambergris is foft, while oozing out of the Earth, it cannot but 
pick up and receive into its Maffes, a Multitude of fmall Bodies that 
He in its Way at that Time ; as the Sea is the Place from whole Bottom 
it always iflue?, they muft be Sea Produdions that are thus embodied 
in 'it, and fuch they arc. We have Accounts, indeed, of various 
ihange Things met with in Lumps of it, from Authors fond of telling 
wonderful Stories, or bufy upon elLibliiljing fome peculiar Syftem 
as to its Hiftory. Suppofing Ambergris to be produced near the 
Shore, and thrown upon or againft it while yet molft ; we may in- 
deed account for many ftrange Things being embodied in it, perhaps 
for all that havs been related to be found fo ; but, to defcend to more 
evident Faifls : Tile Things in general found in it are all fuch as it 
might meet with at the Bottom of the Sea j all that I have found in 
the Mafles I have had Opportunities of examining, have been Fragments 
of Sea-Shells, little Scraps of Coral, Grains of Sand, and the Parts of 
fome of the cruftaceous Fiflics. We find frequent Mention in Aathors, 
of the Beeks of Birds found in it j and fome have gone fo fer as to af- 
ccrtain the very Birds they belonged to, and tell us they were Parro- 
quctis J Nt-%vman acknowledges this, and from his having aftually (otn 
fome of thefe, he believes the Authors, who talk of other Parts of Birds 
being found ihcre, and gives an Account of the Origin of Ambergris 
that may favour it. He tells us, that it is evidently exfudated out of 
the Earth, on the Sides of Hills, and thence rolls dowo into the Sea, 

where 
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where it is waflied about by the Waves, and at lad thrown on Shore* 
He does not, indeed, pretend any certain Knowledge of this as a Fadt^ 
but reafons from the fuppofed Confequences, 

It may be alked, if Ambergris be thus produced in Hills, why is it 
never found in digging ? why does it never flick by the Way inftead of 
rolling cle.:^. down into the Sea? or why does it not fometimes ooze 
out of Hills not near the Sea, and fo ofFer itfelf to us on Land ? No- 
thing of this Soft happens, nor is there any other Foundation for this 
Syftem of its being produced at Land, and thence carried into the Sea, 
befide the finding thefe Beaks in it \ but a little farther Knowledge in 
Natural Htftory would have informed thefe Writers, that the Beaks 
they find there, are not thofe of Parroquettes but of Calamaries, Parts 
of Animals Inhabitants of the Waters, not of the Air, and confequently^ 
that they help to prove, inftead of invalidating, its true Hiftory, which 
is, that it is produced in Form of a foft Bitumen at the Bottom of the 
Sea. 

As to its having been found in Whales, there are too many Accounts 
of the Faft to leave room for the difbelieving it. That it was ever 
found in the urinary Bladder of that Animal, or in a peculiar Cyftis or 
Bag, are Accounts equally abfurd, and equally worthy the Place in 
which they ftand ; whatever has been found in them has. certainly been* 
in the Stomach or Inteftines. The Whale is a Fifti that feeds at random, 
frequently fcuming the Surface of the Water of whatever Herbs it 
finds floating there for a long Way together, among thefe it may fome- 
times take in fmall Mafles of Ambergris, and thefe being indigeftable, 
if too large to get out by the common Paflages, will be found in thcm^ 
Upon the Whole, none of the Subftances found in the Whales, by the 
Authors of the Papers printed in the Philofophical Tranfaftions, were 
Ambergris, or any Thing like Ambergris : No very large Mafs of Am- 
bergris ever was or ever can be found in a Whale ; and whatever is 
found there, is what the Whale has firil fwallowcd, and can be only in 
the Stomach and Inteftines. 
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CHAP. II. 
A Dijfertatioji on the Amianthus. 



THAT there is fuch a natural Subftance as a Foflil of a threa- 
dy or 6Iamentous Stru(fture, capable of being wove into Cloth, 
and of fuch a Nature that it is not to be injured by Fire, the An- 
tients fcem to have known from the earlieft Times wc have any Ac- 
count of ; the oldeft Writers among them go io far as to talk of Nap- 
kins made of it, which were thrown into the Fire to be cleaned, by 
burning off the Dirt j and of Sheets, in which they wrapped Bodies to 
be burnt, to prevent the Afliesof the Fewel from mixing with theirs : 
They called tliis Subftance, Amianthus, Aftjcilus, and Linum Foffitc. 
They were content with knowing it, and with underflanding the Me- 
thod of working it : Wc, who are of more enterprizing Genius's, have 
difregardcd, and, in a great Meafure, loft the Art of working it ; but 
the Royal iiociety\ tho' above fo low Regards as to render any Thing 
ufeful, or to meddle with Spinning and Weaving, have been at no fmall 
Pains to prove wliat it is. 

There are feveral Papers on the Subject in the Philofophical Tranf- 
aflions, but the grand one, in which this Difquifition is carried to fuch 
a Height, as it never was or ever will be, probably, any where clfe, is 
in the hundred and feveniy-fecond Number ; we are forry to name its 
Author, who is no otiier than the learned and ingenious Dr. Plot^ the 
Author of the natural Hiftories of fome of our Counties. Every body 
knows with what Succefs this Author has written on other Occafions, 
but there is a Sort of Fatality, that when a Man becomes a Socictarian 
Author, he writes like Ins Brethren. The Doftor, after giving fufE- 
cient Proof of great Reading, proceeds to quarrel with all the Authors 
before his Time for ranking this Subrtance among Stones, and calling it by 
the Name of a Stone ; he declares it to be a 'Terra Lapidofa, or Jiony 
Earth; he adds, that itconfirts oi fome Salt and apur^ Earth, coagulated 
in the fFi titer's Cold, and hardened by the ^umwcr'j i/M/. 

How 
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How ought every body that knows the Credit Dr. P/o^ acquired by 
lome other of his Works, to wifh he had never written this; what an 
Account of a Thing for a Philolbpher ! Not a Stone, but a ftony Earth ! 
It is very evidently neither one nor tlie other has a Particle of either ftony 
or earthy Nature in its Compofition : It is a peculiar Foiril of its own 
Kind, as different, nay, much more different from botli Stone and 
Earth, than they from one another ; why mull it be fuppofed a Mix- 
ture of two different Subftances, not anyone of which has any one 
of its Properties ? and why might not the fame great Power, that 
Created tliofe two different from one another, create another equally diffe- 
rent from both ? As to the miferableSyflemof its Formation, that it was 
coagulated by Cold, and hardened by Heat, we ihallonly obfcrvc, that 
Heat and Cold being Contraries, and Coagulation and Hardening being 
not fo, the whole founds very unphilofophical ; what Cold could co- 
agulate, Heat would difffolve into a Fluid again, not coaguhite and har- 
den farther : But where is the NecetTity of recurring either to Cold 
or Heat, to account for the Formation of this Foflil, any more than for 
that of others ; what is there io lingular in the Formation of this, that it 
might not be formed as they were ? and what Particular in it that gives 
the kail Hint for either Heat or Cold having been concerned in the 
occafioning it ? 

We could almoft wifli to ftop here, and leave the Paper half cen- 
furcd, but when we are engaged in this Syftem of the Formation of 
this Foflil, not to contradift, is to aflcnt. The Dodtor has no fooner 
cftabliflied the Neceflity of a Salt in the Formation of the Amianthus 
than he will find out what Salt it is : If he had left us there, we might 
have fuppofcd that he had only miflakcn the Charaflers of SjUs, and 
taken the Stone itfelf for one Kind of them: But he goes on to tell u.=, 
that tho' he did not know what Salt it was that entered the Compofition 
of this remarkable Stone, others did : He quotes "jfohn Hejui, for a 
Proof that it is Alum ; and particularly. Alum in that State in which 
the Antients call it Alumen Liquidum. Tins "John Hejfui tells u=, thai 
this Foffil, while in the State of Alum, oozes out of the Earth in this Its 
liquid Form, and is of a whitifh or yellowifli Colour, and fmells like 
rotten Cheefe. Accounts are not worth a Farthing Autliors think, ud- 
lefs they are fupported by ocular Teflimony. He adds, that he found 
fome of this liquid Alum near Puteoli, which he laid by among many 
other Things of the foflil Kind, and coming a wIiUc afrerwards to 
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examine his Papers, he found his liquid Alum converted into Af- 
beAus. 

Every rational Man, we flatter ourfelvcs, will conclude, that the 
whole of this wonderful Matter was no more than, that John Hejfus 
having laid by feveral Things together, miftook his Parcels, and falling 
upon one, into which he had put Afbeftus, and taking it for that he had 
put the liquid Alum in, he did not recoiled that it might be an Error, 
\nit fet down the EfFedl in the Hiftory of this moft memorable Tranf- 
^fermation : Dr. Plot^ however, did not cate to look upon the Account 
in this Light : He concludes it to have been a Fa(ft, and gives the 
Rationale of the Procefs, telling us, that Afbeftus was evidently found 
ki John Heffus*s Parcel, juft as it is in the Earth, the Salt (hooting 
Uielf into Threads, and the pure Earth mixing and uniting itfelf with 
them. 

When a Man has got hold of a Prejudice it is amazing bow far it 
will carry him : John Hejfus's Account of the Afbeftus being formed 
of Alum, appeared fo rational to Dr. Plot^ that he would needs recon- 
cile all the Afbeftus he was acquainted with to it : He had fcen that 
which he declares to be not exfudated from the Earth but per* 
colated thro' Rocks, yet he fancies he finds in it all the Marks of Alum : 
He is a little unlucky, indeed, in calling the Rocks it is lodged in flinty 
ones, but this is a Miftake he has been led into by another Author of no 
little Fame L/oyd^ who has faid the fame Thing in the fame Tranf^ 
actions. Thefe Rocks are indeed of a Kind of ferpentine Marble, and 
that of very confiderable Beauty. The great Reafon Dr. Plot gives for 
believing the Anglefea Afbeftus formed of Alum like ^ohn Hejfus\ 
is, that it is in fome Places yellowifli or Stone coloured, as that Author 
fays his Alum was while liquid : A noble Reafon indeed, fuch a one 
as we ar^apt to believe its Author would never have ventured to have 
given, if he had not been writing to the Royal Society. 

One would wonder how the Opinion of a Connexion in Nature be- 
tween Afbeftus and Alum came firft to be imagined 3 that there is not 
^ the leaft Quality in Nature to give rife to fuch an Opinion, is obvious to 
every one who will enquire into the Nature of both, yet we find almoft 
all the Authors who have written on the Subjeft, not only preaching up 
their near Relation to one another, but almoft all of them confounding 
the Plumofe Alum and the Afl^eftus together ; nay, our Druggifts at 
this Time, if jKey have any thing in^ their Shops under the Name of 
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Alumen plumofum, are Cure to have Albellus thei^ for it. So old and (o 
accurate a Writer as Agrtcola has the lame Error ; he tells us Asbeftus is 
like Alum, and tl;at from a Pungency that it has upon the Tongue, tlio' 
without Aftringency, it was called Alum, with the dininguifliing Epi- 
thet Plumeum^ to exprefs its thready Texture, refembling in feme De- 
gree the Stru(fture of a Feather. This might be a Reafon, tho' but 
a very poor one, for fome of the Asbeftus being called plumeous or 
feathery ; but the great Queftion is, how 'it came to be called Alum- 
What Agricola calls a Pungency on the Tongue in it, is not of the 
Nature of the Pungency of Salts, but is merely owing to its pointed 
Particles wounding the Tongue ; this is a Charader, however, not ge- 
neral, but peculiar to a few Species only, the Filaments of which are 
more than ordinary rigid. 

That there is no real Rcfemblance between the two Bodies is certain : 
The Alum is a Salt, the Asbelhis a Foflil of its own Kind, with no 
one Quality of a Salt in it ; the Alum is foluhle in Water, the As- 
beftus not ; the Alum melts over a gentle Fire, the Asbeftus remains 
unaltered in the ficrceft Degree of it. There feems indeed to have 
been no Foundation for the confjunding thefe two contrary Sub- 
fiances, but the Ignorance of People who had been ufed to fee plumofe 
Alum, and who afterwards meeting with tJie grey Kind of Amianthus, 
and feeing fome Sort of external Refemblance in the thready Texture 
and grey Colour, fuppofed it the tame Thing, received it Into the Shops 
as fuch, and would have been the Occafion of fome Mifchicf if it had 
not grown out of Ufe as a Medicine. 

Dr. Piot^ after giving his Opinion at large as to the Certainty of As- 
beftus being no other than Alum, proceeds to enquire into the Reafon 
of its refifting tbe AiJtion of the Fire in this remarkable Manner : He 
goes back as far as Artftotle, to prove that Fire feparates Things of a 
different Nature, but not thofe which confift of homogene Particles ; 
upon this Principle he concludes it is that Asbeftus refifts the Force of 
the Fire, for he fays it is altogether homogenous, and nothing elfe but 
the pure Stris of liquid Alum, and that therefore holding nothing he- 
terogene among it, it cannot be poflibly liable to any Injury from Fire; 
Not to mention the Dodlor's Contradidion in this Place to hinifelf in 
the beginning of the Paper, where he tells us the Asbeftus is formed of 
the Stri£ of Alum and pure Earth, let us confider whether pure Alum 
is qualified to anfwer the TeA Uke the Asbeftus or not : If the As- 
G g beftus 
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bvftus rcfifted the Fire merely as pure Alum, all pure Alum muft refirt 

it io the fame Manner ; but we arc afraid that if any body will try 

pure Alum in the Fire, it will not be found to refift its Force in[the (ame 

Manner. 

It is no new Thing to 6nd a Paper in the Philofophical Tranfaflions, 
the latter End of which contradifts the Beginning ; but it is furely 
wonderful that fuch a Man as Dr. Plot fhould deceive himfclf fo egrc- 
gioufly, as to think a Subftancc was Alum, becaufe it had Properties 
which it was impoflibic that Alum or any other Salt fliould have ; 
and fliould carry it fo far, as to argue for its having ihefe very Proper- 
ties in Quality of its being Alum. 

We have obfcrved in the Beginning of this Chapter, that there werg 
fomc other Diflertations in the Philofophical Tranfa^tions on this Subje^ 
of Asbeftus, we gave the Preference to this of Dr. Plot's as the mofl 
pompous by far : The others are only Fails related plainly, this contains 
Reafonings, fuch as they are, Quotations in Abundance, Hillory, 
and a Profufion of Literature %. it is indeed, above all the reft, qua- 
lified to anfwcr the Purpofe of thefe Animadverfions, but the reft arc 
not to be omitted ; we fliall name them in their Order, that we may 
trace out the Progrefs of Knowledge in the Royal Society in this, as in a 
Multitude of other Inftances. 

So early as in the fevcniy-fecond Number of the Tranfidions, we 
meet with an Account of Amianthus : The Author of this Paper 
tell us, that Amianthus, or Asbeftus, is a thready or donrny Stone 
which he had found the Way to work into a Sort of thick Subftancc 
like Lamb-Skin when drcflcd, or into a thinner and tolerably white 
one like Paper ; and that either of thefe thrown into the Fire, or even 
buried in burning Ciiarcoal, fuffercd no Injury at alluby it, but cair.c 
out perfeft and white as before. Here is a Paper written by a Man 
who had foimd and worked upon Asbeftus, and conftquently had fomc 
Knowledge of it, which Knowledge he communicates to the Royal 
Society, and contents himfclf with that, advancing nothing farther. 
In this Paper every thing is evidently Truth. 

The fecond Paper that we meet with on the Subjeifl is at foconfide- 

' rabic a Diftance as in the hundred and fixty-fixth Number, its Author 

is Mr. Lloyd: This Gentleman had fecn the Asbeftus of jinglefea, and 

dcicribes tt, telling us, that it runs thro' a Crack of a Stone not unlike 

common Flint in Hardnefs and Colour. There arc few People who 
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iook into thefe Studies but have by this Time feen the Angkfea As- 
beflus in its Bed of Stone, as this Author calls it, and whoever has 
i^n it will agree with us, that its Bed is not Flint, but ferpentine Mar- 
ble. As to what this Gentleman Ciys-ferther, it feems only an Imitation 
of the Autlior's Attempts mentioned in the former Paper ; he tells us tliat 
he had had Paper made of it, but that it was very coarfe and apt to tear. 

In this Paper there is no new Truth eflablilhed, nothing advanced 
thit the Author who wrote of it before had not faid ; nothing, in fliorr, 
but a Proof that Mr. Lloyd knew lefs of it than that Author who is a 
Foreigner, and a very obvious Error about the Bed of Matter that it 
lay in, in the very Place where the Author faw it. 

The third Paper on the Subjeft is at a confiderable Diftance of Time 
from this ; It Hands in the two Imndred and feventy-third Number ; 
its Author is Sig. Ciampini, The Knowledge of the AsbeHus began to 
grow very low at this Time : This Gentleman, who mentions feveral 
Kinds which lie had in his PofleHion, and, among the reft, tells us of 
one Sort whicli was compofed of Scales or Lamina laid one over another 
like the Coats of an Onion, of a blackifti Colour, and behind with 
white, black, and red. We may fee by the Defcription how juft an 
Idea this Author had of the Nature of the Subjedl he was treat- 
ing of. Its \5iz was as much out of his Reach alfo as its Charac- 
tcriflicks ; he gives indeed a long, not to fay tedious. Account of a 
Manner of fpinning it, but it is to be done with fo great an Admixture 
of other combuftible Matters, that it is pretty evident, that tho' when 
it is thrown into the Fire and they are burnt away, the Asbeflus will 
remain as the Author fays, yet it is alfo evident, that the Asbeftus can- 
not retain its Form of Cloth in that State : The Foreigner who gives the 
firft Account of it in the Tranfaftions, and who evidently knew more 
of it than any of thofe who wrote afterwards, tells us among othef 
Things, of its excellent Ufe in the Wicks of Lamps ; Lhyd, tho' he 
had loft much of the Ufe of it, known to the other, yet retained the 
Knowledge of this ; but in this third Paper we find even that loft : 
Sig. Ciampini mentions with Tome Contempt the fuppofed Ufe of it 
for the Wicks of fepulchral Lamps, and from his own Experi- 
ments concludes it unfit for that Purpofe, having always found the 
Wicks, made of it, go out, and not attra^ the Oil to keep up the 
Flame. 
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We meet with a great many Inftances of this Kind of Reafoning in 
the Philofophical Tranfaftions ; a Man hears of the Dlfcovery of fome 
confiderable Perfon, he makes the Experiment, and it does not fucceed, 
and he tells us he has proved the Falfity of his Author, while, in reality 
all that he has proved is, that himfelf is not qualified for making ExI 
perimcnts. 

The fourth Paper in the Tranfadtions, on the Subjcft of Amianthus, 
is that of Dr. Vlot^ which we have already given an Account of: The 
candid Reader will not fcruple to join with us, that there is more Ab- 
furdity and Error in that, than in any one of the former. 

The fifth is in the three hundred and thirty-third Number, its Au- 
thor is Mr. Blair. In this Paper we are told of Asbeftus in the Form 
of a Stone, making up whole Strata, fo foft, that it was cafy to cut it 
into Shape, while digging it, with a Spade ; and fo firm afterwards, 
that a very good Friend of the Author's buih him a Houfe of it. 

The Autliorof this Paper very judicioufly compares Asbeftus to (alt 
Beef, and tells us of a Subflance like Sanguis Draconis, found among 
it, which he fancies would bcufeful in Dying; we are apt to believe, 
that foiTil Sanguis Draconis may be at leaft as proper for Dying as As* 
beftus for building Houfes with : As to the digging it up with a Spade, 
and cutting it into Form in that Manner, it naturally puts one in Mind 
of the Account one of the greateft Lapidaries in Town u(ed to give 
of the Pudding-Stone ; that in HertforiijUre, it was fo foft, that he 
ufed to cut out Pieces of it, fuch as he liked, witli a Trowel. 

There are fomc other Papers on the Subject of the Asbeftus, which 
containing nothing but what is in one or other of thcfe, we feall, not 
chufing to be too long on one Subjeift, pafs over. 

The Progrefs of Knowledge in the Society on this Head cannot but 
be allowed, however, to be juft what we have always declared it on 
the others, gradually declining from a little to none at all. It is evident, 
that the Author of the firft Paper knew but little of the Subjcfl, but 
what he knew he told us ; the fecond knew flill lefs ; the third Icfs than 
he i the fourth is more learnedly abfurd than any of the others, and that 
with Icfs Knowledge of the Subject than any, except the filth, whofc 
Houfes, fall Beef, and Dragons Blood, we flatter ourfelvts, will fuffi- 
cicntly convince the World that he knew nothing at all of it. 

The Asbeftus is truly offeveral Kinds, fome long, fome Ihort in the 
FikmcntSj Ibme very flexile, fbine perfe^Iy rigid. It can be no Wonder 
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that People who fuppofcd all the Asbcftus in the World to be one 
Thing, as is evidently the Cafe with the generality of thofe who have 
written of it, fliould give very different Accounts of their Succefs in 
working it, and that fome (hould declare it capable of being wrought into 
any Thing, others fit for nothing at all. The Asbeflus of Anglefea is 
very fine and flexible, bat it is ufually fliort ; that Kind called in the 
Shops Alumen Plumofum is extremely rigid and friable, and is fit for 
nothing : This is the Kind moft frequently met with, and it is highly 
probable, that they who have laughed at the fabulous Antients have 
made their Experiments with this Species. 

CHAP. III. 

An Account of a curious Echinites^ the like of which was 
never feen before^ preferved in any MufauWy or def- 
er ibed by any Author, 

THE Study of Foffils has become extremely faihiortable within the 
two or three Years laft paft, and as every good Thing will be 
attended with fome InconvenJencies, one of the Confequences of this 
has been People's writing upon it, who have had no Qualifications for it, 
who have read none of the Authors who have written on the Subjeft, nor 
have informed themfelves at all of the general Procefles of Nature in the 
Formation of the Bodies they write of. We cannot but admit the Authof 
of this moft pompous Diflertation, to the Honour of a very fitft Place 
among the Writers of this Clafs. The Title to it, which is perhaps one of 
the modefteft in our whole ColleiSlion, wc have borrowed from himfclf > 
it ftands very nearly in the fame Words in the third Line oi the Diflcr- 
tation, which appears fo late as in the four hundred and cighty-fccond 
Number of the Traniadions, and is written by Mr. Bakery on Uie Sub- 
ject of this truly curious and pretty Specimen given him by the celc. 
braled Mr. Arderon. The Specimen itfdf is an fichinites. Part formed 
of a coarfe yellowifti brown Pebble, and Part of a tolerably pure Cry- 
ftal, formed into tranfverfc Ridges and Furrows on the Surface. Aftcc 
boalling that he has never feen the like oi it in atiy Mujaum^ nor met 
with a Dcfcription of it in any Author, lie begs leave to obierve that 
thu Shell of the Ecbinites ii perfiSlly fmcoth internally having no rifing 
1 Pan* 
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Parts correfpondent to thefe Cells or C.ivities: And that confequently 
the Cryftallinc Part of this Echinites muft owe its Form to the natural 
Jhooting of the Cryjlal, or elfe to Ibme other Cauie which be does not 
know. 

Wc are extremely ready to allow Mr. Baker, that things may happen 
from Caufes which he does not know, but wc would wifh him to pay (o 
much Refpeft to the Society, which his Papers are read before, as not to 
write upon Subjects, in regard lo which he is to make thefe Confcffions. 
The very philofophickand ingenious Dr, CMortimer adds a Note on this 
Occafion, which is truly his own j in which he hints, that fome Cells 
or Membranes belonging to the Body of the Filh, may have furnifhcd 
this unknown Caufe; but had either he known any thing of the Body 
of the Filh, or Mr. Baker of the Shell of it, we Ihould have been 
robbed of this Occafion of doing Honour to two fuch notorious 
Gentlemen. 

The Configuration of the Cryftaline Part of the Echinites here dc- 
fcribed, is indeed wholly and entirely owing to the Shell of the Echinus 
it was formed in, and to explain this to Mr. Baker, we are to inform 
him, that the Infide of the Sliell of that Species of Echinus in which 
this was formed is not perfeSJly/mootb, tho' he prefumes enough on the 
Ignorance of the Society, to venture, out of his own Ignorance, to 
pronounce fo much : It is very certain that it has no nfing Parts corref- 
ponding to the Cells in this Echinite ; this happens to be a Truth, tho' 
he declares it at random ; but tho" it has no rifing Parts to form the 
Cavities, it has finking Parts {to talk in his own philofophick Way) to 
form the Ridges. It has tranfverfe Furrows exaiflly anfwering to every 
Ridge of this Cryftal, which we are apt to believe, if Mr. Baker knew 
a little more of the Nature of thefe Cafts in Shells, would fcrve to 
explain the Configuration of his Echinites to him, without having 
Recourfe to a natural Shooting of Cryftal, perfectly different from its 
natural Shooting ; or to any occult Quality. Mr. Baker could find out 
that the Configuration feemed in fome Meafure to corrcfpond to the 
Shell wherein it was formed, tho' he will by no Means allow it to be 
owing to it : For our own Parts we are to confefs, that if we found 
a Cart evidently formed in a Shell, and its Configuration correfponding 
in a great Meafure to the Structure of that Shell, we (hould believe it to 
be owing to it: Bat People who are, and People who are not, Members 
pf the Rffyal Society^ we find are apt to conclude very differently from the 
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fame Premiics, Nothing is more certain, than that the Cryftal muft 
have been received into this Shell in a fluid State, andcondenfcd within 
it; and it is equally certain, that Bodies often Ihrink in the condenGng : 
If we confider that the Cryftal, in this Cafe, would be certainly held 
faft in the tranfverfe Furrows of the Shell, while it was lefs firmly held 
by the fmooth intermediate Parts ; it is evident, that it muft flirink only 
in thofe intermediate Parts i and that thefe would therefore be depreiTed 
with Hollows, while the Matter retaining its Place in Furrows, would 
form the Ridges between them. This will appear to any body, at all 
conveifant in Foffils, the regular Account of the Formation of this 
fingular and pretty Specimen, which we cannot but be vexed to find 
fallen into fuch Hands as thofe of a Perlbn fo little able to give an Ac- 
count of it. 

CHAP. IV. 

0/ native Leaf Gold. 



NATIVE Leaf-Gold is of theNumberof thofe Subflances known 
only to the Writers of the Philofophical Tranfadtions. The Ac- 
count of itthat falls under ourConfideraiion in this Place, has the Honour 
to rtand in the forty-firrt Number of thofe renowned Works. The Au- 
thor tells us, that he met with a Cave at fome fmall Diftance froni 
Mexico, the internal Surface of wliich was every where covered with 
it : We dont father the Term upon him unfairly, his Words are, that 
the Cave was gilded all over, and that it was with a Kind of Leaf-Gold^ 
we fuppofc the Diftinction he means to exprefs by the Words Kind of^ 
is, that he docs not fuppofe this to have been hammered out like the 
common Leaf-Gold of our Artificers, but to have been produced by 
Nature : After giving us a very poetical Account of the Cave itfelf, 
its glittering Canopy, and its repeated Eccoes, as alfo of his oxvn Cou- 
rage, his Indian Guide's Cowardlinefs, and his Opinion of Ghofts and 
Hobgoblins ; he proceeds to tell us, that he fnatchcd a Parcel of chcfc 
mineral Leaves, and attacked them and the Sand that was about them 
in the common Way of Chemiftry, to get the Gold from them ; he 
repeats to us his Methods of attempting this by Acids and by Alkalis^ 
by Roalting and by Boiling, by C^ickfilver, by Vitriol, and by Salt- 
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CHAP. V. 

An Account of fame petrified Saltpetre. 

PEtrifaftions have been at all Times of the Number of thofe Chan- 
ges in natural Bodies that have in a peculiar Manner deiiiiiiid 
the Attention of the Curious. It was impofliblc but that it ihouid 
be very early dilcovered that there were fuch Changes produced in n t- 
tural Bodies of many Kinds, fmce it is Icarce poiUble to dig two Feet 
into the Ground in many Places, or to break off the leaft Fragment of 
a Rock in many others, without meeting wirh Proofs of it ; the Re- 
mains of Animal and Vegetable Subflances being buiied in thefe Pkces> 
in Earth and Stone, and themfelves, tho' they retain the Shape and 
even the niceft Lineaments of the Bodies they once were, yet being at 
this Time wholly of a ftony Nature. 

When it began firft to be obferved, that thefe Things were difpcifed 
over the whole Earth, it was concluded, they could only be lodged 
in thefe Places at a Time when the whole Surface of the Earth waa 
overflowed with Water, and that this was a Proof that the Klarth was 
once fo overflowed, or in other Words, of the Truth of the Account 
of an univerfal Deluge. This Account ftanding, however, unljckily 
in a Book which the great Genius's of the Age did not chufe to place 
any Faith in, becaufe it was the only one that it was efleniial to them 
to believe j they attacked the Dodtrine in the homeft Manner by at- 
tempting to prove that thefe Bodies, which looked fo like Shells and 
Teeth of Fifhes, really were not, nor ever had been fuch ; but that 
they were Stones of their own peculiar Kind, created Stones as others 
were, and formed in the very Places where they were now found, not 
created elfewhere and brought thither, and afterwards altered there, as 
the Diluvianifts attempted to prove. 

Some of thefe Gentlemen infifled, that they were formed by a pla- 
flick Power, others, that they grew from Seeds in the Earth, as Plants 
from their Seeds above it. It was in vain that broken Shells, Parts of 
Shells, nay, Shells perforated by the Inftruments Nature has furnifhed 
other Fifh with for that Purpofe, in order to their preying on the in- 
H h eluded 
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eluded Animal, were produced to confute ilicm : Ail Arguments were 
ufcd in vain for foinc Time, but as the Truth will prevail at laft, 
the Doftrine, after all thia Oppofnion, became at length univedally 
received. 

The reftlefs Mind of Man never knows where it (hould flop : When 
cnouoli is proved, People are always for proving more ; and it frequent- 
ly happens, that the Ignorance of thefe laft Advocates docs infinite Mif- 
chief wlicrc it meant to tie of Service ; and not only expofcs itfelf, but 
throws Sui'pition over every thing elfe that has been advanced in the 
fame Caufe. It was no fooner allowed that petrified AnimaU, and 
Impreffions of Animals on Stone, were Proofs of a Deluge, than fome 
Members of a Church, too famous for Miracle-making, confidering 
the Honour they fliould do to the Scripture, and the Profit they fhould 
cnfure to themfelves by engaging in a Commerce of thefe Foflils, which 
now began to be eftecmed, and to fell at a confiderable Price among 
the Curious, began to pick up what they could find, and to dig in their 
own Ground after more : Tho' they did not fail to find fome in their 

.efcarches, they did not meet wkh fo many as their particular Views 

ad made them wifh, they determined to make Foflils when they could 
'find no more, and went to work with their Knives and Chiflcis on the 
Stones the Workmen had caft up in Digging. Had they contented 

icmfclves with copying the real Foflils they found in thefe new made 
idnes, they might have been longer undifcovercd ; but above fuch grove- 
ftng Work, and ignorant of what Bodies could be buried in the Earth„ 
rfnd become fubjcd to Petrifefftion, they engraved on thefe Stones not 
only Shells, Teeth, and Bones, fuch as Nature Qiews us Foflil, but 
Birds, Bcaftb-, and Infedts ; Bees with their Honeycombs, Spiders and 
their Webs ; nay, and Suns, Moons, Stars, and blazing Comets. Ma- 
ny of thefe artificial Foffils arc flill exifling in the German Cabinets, 
iiid Uic Figures of many more of them preferved in good Engravings 
in a Folio publiftied on the Su bjeft. 

The Royal Society^ to do them due Honour, were not long behind- 
hand in Accounts that teflified to the World their equal Knowledge of 
the Nature of Pctrifetftion. The Entrochi Parts of marine AnimaU 
are defcribed in their Tranfaftions very largely, under the Name of Sub- 
terranean Vegetables, or Rock Plants ; and not having any thing 

wonderful enough of their own Knowledge, as to the petrifying of 
Dopetrifiable Subilances, they quote from clfewhere, Accounts of a 
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Child petrified in its Mother's Womb, and of Blood- Veffels petrified 
in human Bodies. In fine, to exceed every Thing that the Abfurd of 
all Times had come up to, they give us an Account in their hundred 
and forty-third Number, of a petrified Salt. It is not to any one 
Mennbcr of this illullcious Body that we owe this illunrious Account} 
there arc two concerned in ic, Capt. StUfir^ and Capt, Coliim. 
They give us a very particular Account of not only the wonderful Fof- 
fil itfclf, but of the Progrefs of Nature in the Formation of it. The 
Place where they found it was of fifty-nine Yards perpendicular Depth, 
the Bottcan of a 'great fubterranean Cavern, called Penpark Hoie m 
Gloucefierp^re j and they tell us, that in this Place it was not produced 
fparingly, but covered all the pendant Rocks with a Kind of Glazing : 
They inform us, that it had originally diftilled upon thefe Rocks from 
the Earth above, and that 'Time had fince petrified it . 

■ Some People, who have vifiled this Place fincc, give its Depth at 

fomewhat Icfs than thefe Gentlemen have done ; and on examining this 
glazing Subftance brought up by them from off the Rocks, it appears 
to be a common cruftaceous Spar, with no one Property or Quality of 
Saltpetre, nay, not with the leaft external Refemblance of it; fo 

Lthat thefe Sorictarians are much more inexcufable in their Opinion of 
this white Spar than the Planter mentioned in another Part of tUis 
Work, wlio took a Cave crufted in like Manner with a brown cryftal- 
line Spar, for a Mine of Sugarcandy. 



CHAP. VI. 



Of Rock Plants. 



WE have a^ all Times been acquainted with Plants that grew on 
the Land, and Plants that grew in Water, but it h to the in- 
quifitive and dilcerning Genius of the Roya! Society alone that we owe 
the Difcovery of Plants which grow in Iblid Rocks i a vulgar Genius 
^ would be apt to ftarc at fuch a Thought as a Plant's growing in the 
midft of a hard Stone, every Way furrounded and enclofed by it, and 
would wonder by what Means it was to force its thro" Way fuch Rcfii^- 
ances, and conne to occupy a Place already full, already occupied with 
Hh 2 a 
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a Subdance harder than itfelf, and contiguous with the red of an im- 
menfc Ma(s ; but thefc are Thoughts that only could occur (0 People 
who expefled to find Things confonaot to Reafon in all refpeds, not 
to a Society who have every where fliewed themlelvcs above Reafon, 
and who have given the World a thouiand Inftanccs that no Contni- 
didion to it can be too great for them to receive. It was very early in 
their Tranfaiflions that one of their Members gave an Account of Plants 
whofe Roots were abfolulc Stone, and yet the Part above the Earth in 
a flourifliiog Condition i it required but a fmall Stretch of Fancy farthec 
to fuppofe Plants growing while they were wholly flohy, and that in- 
deed is a Charader Coral comes fo near to, that it would not have done 
the Author futEclent Honour as a ftrange and miraculous Difcovery : 
The growing of fuch Plants in the midft of a Rock of Stone harder than 
themfelves was the Syftem referved to do Honour to the Name of Mr. 
Beaumont. 

The Bodies defcribed by this Author are the TrochitEE and Eolrochi, 
a Kind of extraneous Foffils, very comraon with us and elfewhcre : 
His Account of them ftands in the hundred and twenty-ninth Num- 
ber of the Tranfaclions, We muft do Mr. Bfaumont the Jurtice 
to obl'crve, that he is not of the Number of thofc Authors wlio write 
upon a Subjeiil before they have half examined it j his Error has Uie 
Honour to rtand againll as pcrfedl an Acquaintance with the BcxJies it re- 
lates to, as almoft any body feems to have had. He had the good For- 
tune to be near Mendip Hills^ a Place famous for the Things he wriies 
about, and for fuch a Variety of them, that Tcjrce any Species, or any 
Circumftance or Accident attending them, but is to be met with there 1 
lit: had found, and defcribes in this very Tranfadlion almoflall the Kinds 
ever known, and has defcribed ihem in fuch a Manner, as fufficienily 
fhcws that he had examined them in no curfory Manner. 

Vfpon the whole, what does he conclude coi ccrning the Bodies he 
had taken all tliis Pains to make himfclf acquainted with? why, that 
3s he finds ihem in Rocks, they certjinly grew there ; and as he finds 
Bodies of a different Figure to which they are fometimcs affixed at 
thcif Bafes, that tiicfe are their Roots. When a Man is at the fame 
Time to dtfctibea Thing, and to form a Syftcm for its Formation, ic 
iscafy for him to frime his Defcripiion fo as to affift his Syftem. No- 
thing is more ceruin, than that the Entrochi arc in general cylindrick 
Bodits^ of the &me ThJckncfs all the Way» and not more than two 
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Inches long : They lie in the Rocks of hard Stone, immerfed in all 
Direftions, oblique, tranfverfe and perpendicular, and they are not of 
one continued Subftance, but formed of flat Joints laid evenly on one 
another; which Joints when fingle are the Trochit®. Had Mr. Beaa- 
mont given this plain Defcription of them, it would have been found to 
contain very little that made for the Syftem of their being Plants. He 
tells us, that they grow to a Foot or more in Height, and that they fre- 
quently ^are only rooted in the Stone, and grow up among the Clay 
that fills the Fiffures of it. He tells us, that thofe of a Foot in Height 
had their Stem of the Thicknefs of a Tobacco-Pipe ; fo that when we 
iind Joints, as we fornetimes do of the Thicknefs of a Man's Thumb» 
we are to conclude they have belonged to Plants of a Yard or two 
high. 

He tells us, that many of them grow from plain Radtxa of a round 
or angular Figure and peculiar Struiflure, and many others from the 
mere Stone, without any vifible Radix at all ; and obferving that they 
are naturally hollowed or perforated at the Center, and that Perforation 
filled up with Matter of a different Kind, he imagines that Matter to 
have been once the nutritious Juice. 

He obferves, that the thick Stems of thefc Plants when they are 
found yet adhering to the Radixes already mentioned, do not always 
grow up fingle, but fornetimes /our or five from the fame Root, The 
Author, determined to make thele Bodies Plants, takes care to expref* 
himCelf every where in his Defcription by the vegetable Terms Trunks, 
Knots, Joints, Branches, and the like ; and gives fo many Proofs as he 
takes them to be of this real vegetative Growth, that a Royal Society 
muft have been of a very different turn from what any thing we have 
had Occafion to obferve in regard to fuch a Body fhcws^ not to have beea 
convinced by him. 

Not contented with thus firmly cflablifhing t!ie Syftem of the En- 
trochi being PUnts, tlfe Author. goes on to defcribe their very Manner 
of Growth, and, as if confcious of the Difficulty of abfoluse Siones 
growing, he mends it by a greater, advancing that tliel'c Plant? arc all 
originally Clay, and that they grow in that State, and are afterwards trauf- 
muted into Stone, or into that bright and clear Spar theyufually are found 
to confift of ; nay, and he i- as particular atjd cxprefs on the Subje'Jl of 
Tranfmutation as of the Growth of his imaginary Plants ; he telb us 
that the Change is not made immediately from Clay to Spar, but chat 

the 
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the Clay by Degrees is turned into a coarfe Stone, and that Stone is af- 
terwards turned into Spar. 

The Rock Plants, he fays, begin their Growth from tbefineft Parts of 
Clay, and are at firft white, foft, andfmootb. It is by Degrees, he fays, 
that they afterwards begin to have Ridges, Knots, and Sutures, as they 
came towards the Tinae of their Tranfmutation into their ftony or 
fparry State. In fine, he concludes, that thefe Bodies cannot be denied to 
have true vegetable Life and Growth, fince they have inward Pitb 
and Sap, and Joints and Cells^ which may very well fupply the Place 
of Veffels. 

Such is the Account given in the Philofophical Tranfadions of thofc 
Angular Foflils the Entrochi. But however clearly convinced the Au- 
thor of this Paper, or the Society who heard it, might.be that it could 
not be denied but they were Plants, the Truth is certainly on the other 
fide, and they arc no more Plants than the Seeds of the Bidens arc Ani* 
mals, tho* equally afferted to be fo in the fame Works ; thefe arc indeed 
as certainly Parts of Animals, as thofe are Parts of Plants. 

The Magellanick Star-Fi(h has its Arms round and jointed in the very 
Manner in which our Entrochi are j nay, the Perforation is much the 
fame alfo, and the Ramnifications grow from them in the very fame 
Manner as from the Entrochus 3 whoever compares a foflii Entrochus 
with a recent Arm of that Fifli, will be convinced that there is little 
more Difference than what there muft be between a recent and foflil 
Subftance, between them* Their Roots alfo, as they are called, plainly 
exprefs their being Parts of the Body, or Covering of the Body of fomc 
fuch Fifli, and their growing four or five fi-oro the fame Root, as Mr. 
Beaumont calls it, agrees as well with their being the Arms of fuch a 
Fifli as all the reft. To this we may add, that they arc of the very 
Size, as well as Shape and Strudure, of thefe Arms of the Fifh, and 
that all their Difference may be referred to the feveral Parts of the Arms 
which they have made, or at the utmoft, to the flight Varieties of the 
different Species there may be of this Fifh. Their being found in bro- 
ken Pieces is not wonderful, for the Arms while recent are very brittle, 
and their being frequently met with crufhed and injured is alfo a Proof 
of their having been foft and tender after they wereperfe<aiy formed, and 
having been petrified fince that Time, not, as Mr. Beaumont fuppofcs, of 
their receiving their perfeft Form, and their Hardnefs at the fame Period: 
In fine, the Spar of which they arc compofcd at this Time is the fame 
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with that of which the Generality of the other PetrifaftioLS of marine 
Bodies are alfo formed ; the Spines and Shells of Echini, and a Mul- 
titude of other once Animal Subftances in their FoHil Scale always be- 
ing compofed of this very Spar \ and it is, upon the Whole, fcarce pof- 
fible to have more Evidence of any Foffil of the extraneous Kind having 
once belonged to, or been a Part of an Animal, than we have of tlicfc 
Bodies having been the Parts of a Star-fifh of this Kind. 

Wc are to charge the Author of this Account of them, not only with 
Error, but with intentional Falfily ; the former may be very calily 
pardoned, but the latter, when from a Perfon who pretends to have no- 
thing but Truth in his Vicw,and when countenanced by a Body of Men 
who ought to be Judges of the Subjedl, has fo very ill a Tendencv, 
that it is and ought to be unpardonable. His miftaking the Remains (tf 
the Body of the Fifh for Roots of a Plant, and his Imagination thi.t 
Clay was turned by Degrees into Lime-Aone, and the Limc-flone ititu 
Snar, might all be pardoned ; but when he relates abfolute Falfities as 
Fadls, hedeferves no fuch Indulgence. He tells us, that he has feen 
Entrochi a Foot long, compofed of mere Clay, and without their join- 
ted Strufiure, and others gradually hardening and becoming jointed from 
this foft and fmooth State : Could this have been believed by the reft of 
the World as readily as by the Ksyal Society, there had been an End of 
all Hope of knowing the Truth, in regard to this Part of Natural 
Hiflory. The Author has told us, that he found thefe wonderful Eii- 
Irochi on Mendip Hills \ I have fearched Mendip Hilh for Foflils as care- 
fully as Mr. Beaumont could, and brought as many Entrochi from 
thence, but foft Entrochi of a Foot long, are Things that neither he, 
nor I, nor any body elfe, ever did or ever will find ; An Inch is the 
ufual Length of what we meet with there, very few exceed two, nor is 
it probable they Qiould be much longer any where ; there is a Poffibility 
indeed of longer Pieces, nay, of whole Arms, except their Tips, be- 
ing found, but it is no more than a bare PofTibiUty, and if it ever bap- 
per»s, there is no doubt but that the Subilance of them muft be the 
lame with that of our common ones. 

The Change of Clay into Spar, that is of a vetrifiable Earth iiito a- 
calcareous Stoiw, is againft Reafon and the Laws of Nature j and the 
making Limeftonc, a Stone much harder tlian the Spar itfelf, an inter- 
mediate State between the two Extremes, one would be apt to allow 
could have been a Thought of no Man but a true Societarian. As to 
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the Roots of thefc Plants of Mr. Bfaurmnt's, it is pretty plaia» ewn 
from his own Account, that they are not I'uch, fincc the Plant docs full 
as well without them ; nay, that it is not fo much as one Specimen in 
6ve hundred that h^s any th ing of them : What he ukes to be the Pith 
is no more than fome accidental Matter, Stone or Earth, that has got in- 
to the natural Cavity of the Body ; and all his other Articles of Analogy 
are about as iuit and judicious. How a Man could bring himfelf to 
believe that Vegetation had any thing to do with Fragments of Bodies 
lodged in all Diredions in a hard Stone, frequently cracked and in- 
jured, and every where enclofed in fo iirm a Bed, is not eafy to con- 
ceive. The DerbyP:ire Marble, which we have lately brought into Ufc, 
owes all its Beauty to thefe Bodies, and is indeed, in great Part, compofed 
of them : It is not ealy to put Mr. Beaumont's Account of them upon 
a properer Footing, than by defiring the Gentlemen of the Society to 
which it is addreffed, to contemplate a Block of this Marble, aud chctt 
pronounce their own Judgment upon it. 



CHAP. VII. 
Of Rufma. 



TH E Philofophical Tranfadtions afford us a vaft Number of In- 
ftances how little Idea the People who wrote tliem had of the 
Subjeds, which it is the great Bufincfs 'of the Society to ftudy : The 
earlier Members fet out with an eameft Defire of improving themfelves 
in Natural Knowledge, and wc fee the ftrongeft Inftanccs of it in the 
Lifts of Queries they occafionally propofe, in which they never appear 
afraid to own their prefent Ignorance. Among the Number of the 
Things they dcfired Information about, was, that which istheSubjed of 
this Chapter, Rufma, the famous Depilatory ufed by the Turks : We 
find a Defire to know what this Rufma is, in one of their earliell 
Sets of Queries, addreffed to People who ihould vifu thofe Parts of the 
World where Information about it might be had. It has been the Fate 
of moft of thefe Queries never to have any Anfwcr made to them : But 
to ihew the true Tafte the Members of that philofophick Body had for 
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anfwering fuch Queries, we have in tliis, an Inilance of oiie that has 
that peculiar Honour. Mr. Smyth, who had been upon the Spot where 
Rufma was found and ufed, informs them m the two hundred and nine- 
ty-fifth Number, that it is a black Earth, and looks as if it had been 
burnt ; the reft of his Account is, that it was ufed to take off the Hair, 
but this we are apt to believe the People- who made tbofe Queries un- 
derflood before, by calling it a Depilatory. Such is the Information the 
Members of the Roya! Society have been able to give their Fellow 
Members, of things immediately under their Infpecftion. Rufuia is not " 
an Earth, nor any thing like an Earth j it is a very hard and heavy 
Mineral, neither is it in general Ir/ac^ ; there are Pieces of it, indeed, 
that are abfoluiely black, a great many that are of a blueiHi black, but 
the Generality are of a rufly Colour witii fome Tinge of Reddilhnefs, 
and ufually ic is fpotted blucifh or gfecoilh. If it thus widely differs 
from an Earth in its Texture, and from Blacknefs in its Colour, it yet 
more differs from the Earths in its conftituent Particles. 

It is, properly fpeaking, an Ore of blue Vitriol containing that Salt 
blended in it as Metals are in their Ores, its Smell is ftrong and difagrec. 
able, its Tafte extremely naufeous ; there is no Vitriol vifible in it indeed 
to the naked Eye, but the Tafte difcovers it, and by Means of Water 
it may be yet more evidently proved that it contains a great deal of it 
Water, in which fome powdered Rufma has been boiled, very much 
refembles the famous cement Water of the Ncufol Mines, and tinges a 
Knife, or any other Piece of fmooth Iron, to a Copper Colour; 
when evaporated to a proper Confiftance and fet to fhoot, it forms a 
Multitude of fine blue Cryftals of a regular Rhomboidal Form, like 
thofe of common blue Vitriol, and having all the Qualities of that 
Salt. It is alfo found to contain fome Orpiment, tho' not in its flaky 
Form ; whence it is no Wonder that it fervcs the Purpofes of a Depi- 
latory when mixed with Lime, and applied to the Skin. The Orpi- 
ment alone would even give it Power to do this without the AfTiftancc of 
the Vitriol. 

The Ancients were acquainted with this Foflil, tho' under a diffe- 
rent Name ; they called it Sory, and ufed it to take off Pimples from 
the Face, and to cure the Tooth-Ach. People who did not carefully 
examine their Defcriptions, thought the Subftance itfelf was ioff, be- 
caufe its Name was fo; but on comparing their Defcriptions of Sery 
with our Rufma, every Article of them agrees pcrfeitly to it. 

11 PART 



PART VIII. BOOK III. 

^6f Treatifes on GEMS, by Members of 
theRoYAL Society. 



CHAP. I. 

A precious Treatife upon precious Stones, 

WE have occafionally obfervcd, that the PhUofbphical Tranfafti- 
ons of the later Years, have furnilhed more Matter for ihefc 
Aoimadverfions, than thofe of aoy other Period fince the or^nal Efta- 
blifhment of that Body. We arc very fcnfiblc how much this Ob- 
fervation tends to the Honour of the Body; but Truth, fo far as we 
know it, will always appear here, whatever Confcquences the World 
may draw from it. The Paper, which is the Subjcft of our prc- 
fent Obfcrvadons, is fo ftrong an Inftancc of what wc have juft 
affcrted, that it is a Queftion, whether, from the firft Paper pub- 
lifhcd in the Tranfadtions, to the laft read at the laft Meeting, there 
can be found one that expreffcs a more perfect Ignorance of the Sub- 
jed it attempts to treat of, both in the Man who wrote it, and in the So- 
ciety who heard, applauded,and now efpoufe it: Ii is of no longer ftanding 
than in the Year 1747 ; it has a Place in the four hundicd and eighty- 
third Number of thcfe ingenious Works, and its Author calls himfelf 
Robert Dinghy^ Efq; Confcious of the Merit of it, or confcious at leaft 
of its truly Societarian Nature, he has foared above the common Forms 
on ihefc Occafions, and while other People in general addrefs tlteir 
Difcoveries to the Prefident, or to fomc one of the Members fuppofeJ 
to undcrftand the Subjcdl, be addrefies it immediately to the Society 
itfelf. If he fhould be in a Humour to apologize for this, by averting 
that there ^ no body of the Society, who is ibmuch as fuppofed to 
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know any thing of the Subjedt, wc muft acknowledge tliat there ie 
fotnc Weight in the Excule j but we are to obferve, that had ourfelves 
been in his Siiuation,beforc we had publiflied a Paper on a Subjedt it would 
be fome Difgracc to us not to underftand, we would have found fome 
body outofihe Society tohaveaflccd their Opinion about it. 

iVIr. Dinghy lets out with an Affertion, that he feems to have picked 
up from fome body or other who knew fomething of the Matter, 'oiz. 
that Gems are fometimes found of regular Figures and of a natural Po- 
lifl), and fometimes of irregular Figures and with rough Coats or Crufts ; 
that one of thefe Appearances is termed the Pebble Kind \ and 
finally, that one Kind are found in the Beds of Rivers, and the other 
in the Fiffures of Rocks. 

This is an unqueftionable Truth, and ftanding in the Front of the 
Paper, gives a falfe Promife of fomething good to come: It is impof- 
fible, however, to get down two Lines farther into it, without finding 
that this Truth is not of Native Growth ; but has been tranfplantcd 
from fome foreign Place, (probably from our Commentaries on Theo- 
pbrajius) and fits as ill upon the Author of the reft, as a hired Suit on 
the fliort lived Beau of a Birth-Day. It is evident from what imme- 
diately follows, that he does not fo much as underftand the Meaning 
of what he has ftolen. The Form of Words, whether our own or any 
other Author's originally, it matters not, can fignify only, that Gems 
fometimes grow in the Form of Sprigs of Cryftal, and fometimes in 
ftiapelefs Maffes, like common Stones: That in the firft Cafe, they 
have the fame natural Poiifli that Sprig Cryftal has, and grow to the 
Sides of the Rocks; and that in the latter they have the fame Sort of rough 
Coat that Pebbles iiave, and are found like them in the Beds of Rivers. 
One would think the Diftindlion of thefe two Appearances of the Gems 
loo evident to be miftaken ; yet fuch is the Confufion of a truly focie- 
tarian Head, as every Man after reading this Paper, muft allow its 
Author to be, tliat he has abfolutely inverted the Terms ; and, like 
the Chcijea Gatdeuer, who in his Courfc of Inftruftions on the Diftinc- 
tions of Vegetables, told his Pupils that there were two Sorts of Barbery 
Trees, the Seeding and the Seedlefs, and that theyJv^^/n^ Barbary was 
that which had no Kernels in the Berry ; he tells his about as wife 
Pupils of Crane-court^ that the regularly figured and naturally poliflied 
Gems are one Kind, and the irregularly ftiaped, and naturally rough 
ones, are another ; and adds, the naturally poU/hed and regularly 
li 2 figured, 
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figured, are the Pebble Kind, and are found in the Beds of Rivert j sn 
that thofe which are of irregular Shaps, and have rough Coats, are the 
other Sort ; he feems aftiamed to ufe the Term Sprig Kind ; but he ex- 
prelly adds, that they are found in the FilTures of Rocks. 

When a Man fets out with a Blunder, the Effcits of it are ufually 
very happily feen in all the reft of his Work : This Gentleman goes on 
in the true Spirit of his fccting off, to tell us, that the Antienis generally 
engraved on the firft or regularly figured Sort, which docs not happen, 
indeed, to be exadlly the FadV, they generally having met with the latter j 
and as appears from the concurrent Teflimony of all their Writers, al- 
ways preferring them. 

Strengthened in Error, he goes on in the next Place, to tells us what 
tlie Figure of thcfe regularly fliapcd and naturally poliftied Gems is. This 
every Jeweller could inform him is an angular one, moft frequently 
Hexangular, and always approaching to that of one or other of the Ge- 
nera of Cryftal : This is a Truth, that not only every Workman, who 
ever met with a naturally polifhed and regularly figured Gem, could 
inform him of; but that every CoUefllon of the Gems, in their natural 
State, gives abundant Proof of j the Beryl and Emerald being ufually in 
this State, of the Figure of common Sprigs of Cryftal, the Amcthyll 
ufually of the fame Figure, except that the Pyramids are large and the 
Columns fliorter, often indeed fcarce difcernablc, and the Diamond 
Hfclf, when in this State, refembling thofe perfeft and ihort Cryftals, 
which are compofed of two Pyramids, joined Bafe to Bjfe, without 
any intermediate Column. All this, however, feems wholly unknown 
to this qualified Writer, and the Figure he dcfcribes, as that of the na- 
turally polifhed and regularly (haped Gems, is a long Oval, in- 
dining to a Point at each End, convex on each of its Faces, with a 
Ridge running from End to End on the Underfide, which is divided 
by it into two Faces, both which arc alfo parted from the upper Face, 
by a Ring running round the Oval. 

What could a Man who had ftudied only FofTils, and who knew the 
Gems nootherwife than in their natural Statc,as found in the Earth.think 
of fuch a Figure as is here defcribedihow many very hard Names muft he 
call the Author. It is very certain that Nature never did, nor according 
to the Aatcd Rules by which flie adls, never will, nor ever can jfurnilh 
any one Stone of fuch a Figure as this : But People who have ftudicd 
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the Works of Art as well as thofe of Nature, and who are acquainted 
with the Remains in this Kind of the ancient Gr^e^and Roman Km^irc, 
will be able to fave this Author's Credit, as to his Veracity, and throw 
all the Blame in the right Place, on his want of Judgment. It is not 
more certain that Nature never formed, or ever will form, one fingle 
Stone of the regular Shape he defcribcs, than that he has feen a great 
Number in the Colledions of the Curious, which perfectly anfwer his 
Defcription -, all the Miftake is, that he has taken the Shape, which the 
Ancients wrought their Gems into, before they fet them or engraved on 
them, for that which they had from Nature. 

If we are not mifinformed, this Gentlemen, tho' no body would 
fufpedt io much by his Paper, is, or has been, a confiderable Trader in 
Gems. We would aflc him, if among the great Number of rough 
Gems of various Kinds, which muft have paflfed thro* his Hands, he 
ever met with one of this Shape ; or whether any body elfe in the Trade 
ever did ; or any body concerned in the coUedling of them abroad, nay, 
or fo much as any Writer that can be depended upon, of any Age or 
Nation, has defcribed fuch a one? The Anfwer to all thefe Queftions 
niuft be the Monofyllable, No : And we are apt to believe it a pretty 
fair Conclufion, that if we have as much Proof as it is poffible to have 
of a Negative, that Nature does not at this Time, nor has in the Time 
of any of the Writers we are acquainted with, produced fuch fliaped 
Stones, that (he never did produce any fuch. 

If the Author of this curious Paper (hould defend himfelf againft 
thefe Proofs of his Error, holding them light, bccaufeofthc negative 
Kind, there are fome others of the contrary Sort, fome pofitive ones 
which tend very unluckily the fame Way. If he will be pleafed to ex- 
amine the oldeft Greek and Roman Authors, People who wrote at the 
very Time when the Thing was doing, tliat wt are now dlfputlng 
about, he will find not only that they have none of them any where 
mentioned the finding of but a fingle Stone of this Siiape ; but that thejp 
have exprefiy mentioned their Meeting witli them in rude irregular 
Forms, and working them into this Shapt, complaining very heavily 
of the Trouble fome of tliem gave them in the doing it ; nay, and 
they even go fo far, as to give us the Reafon of their working them into 
this Shape j and tell us of the Materials, and the very Tools ihey ufed 
in the doing it. 

The 
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The original Ufe of all precious Stones, we find, by the joint Cbn- 
Tentofill the Writers of Antiquity, was for engraving Seals on: No 
Man ever kept one of them with any other Intent } and they eren ex- 
prels the Words a Seal and a Gem, by the fame Greek Term apfayi^: 
The Stones of any Size they for manyAges always worked into Seal«; and 
it was fop the Convenience of ufing them as fuch, ihai they gave them 
the Form which this Gentleman takes for their natural one, and this they 
always did before they engraved any thing upon them. In After-times 
theygotintoa Way of engraving alfo on flat and other (haped Stones; 
and from that Time^ a diligent Enquirer into Antiquities, wilt hnd this 
Form defcribed by Mr. Dinghy as the natural one, became much lefs 
common. The fmaller Stones of the fame Kinds, they barely poliflicd j 
and cither fet in Gold Veffels, by way of Ornament, or bored them 
thro', and made a fort of Bracelets of them. Noneof thefe, either of 
the fet ones, or of the ftrung ones, ever had this peculiar Figure def- 
cribed as their natural one by Mr. Dingley ; yet this, were it reaJIy and 
truly the natural Figure, would be feea as much in chefe as in any of 
the large ones ; Nature uftng the fame Regularity in forming all the re- 
gular Stones we meet with at this Time, with no fort of Partiality in rc- 
gacd to Size. The hexangular Cryftals in the Cracks of fmall Stones, 
which fcarce weigh half a Scruple apiece, being as perfcA and regu. 
larly figured as thofe of SivttZTriand, which fomeiimes weigh a hundred 
Pounds. 

The ftrangeft, however, of all Proofs of thefe Stoncsof the Antients 
being formed by Art, is the People's telling us how they were formed, 
who lived in the very Age when that was done. Thefe very People 
tell us, that the Materi.ds ufed Co work them with, were Emery and 
a very hard Stone, which they called the Cos Armenius: And Plirr^ 
goes fo far as to defcribe the Tools they ufed in cutting them into Shape, 
which were Diamonds fet in Gold, in the very Manner of thofe with 
which they engraved them afterwards, as he exprclly tells us In ano- 
ther Place : Adamantis Fragment'ti auro inctufis^ are his very Words ; 
and they are Words which it is impofliblc to put any Conftru&ion upon, 
except the right one. 

Mr. Dingley is not content with the Error of thinking thefe Gems 
of the Antients had their Form from Nature ; he will have it that they 
had alfo their PoliHi the fame Way. We think it is Pity, a Man bold 
enough to advance fo much, fhould flop fliort there : It would have 
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been but a little Step farther to aflert, that they had the Engraving from 
Nature too ; this would have made them Curiofities indeed j and wc 
djre aflure the Author, he need not, after what he had given them, 
have been fo fqiieamifh as to refufe them this ; for that Nature is full as 
likely to have done one of thefe for them, as the other. He tells us 
exprefly, that their natural Polifh excelled all tliat could be done by 
Art, and that they therefore engraved on them juft as they found them j 
let us hear what they fay about it themfelves: Why, they all declare 
againft Mr. Dinghy ; they tell us that they polJIhed the Gems they in- 
tended to engrave on with great Care and Pains ; nay, they give us an 
Account of their Materials ufcd for this Purpofc, as well as for the cut- 
ting; they exprefly lell us, that they did not polidithe Gems with the 
Powder of the Porus, a Stone, with wliich, ground to a proper Fine- 
nefs, theyufed to polifli Marble; but that tliey employed to the Gems, 
the hardeft Subftanccs rhey could procure, fuch as the Emery, and the 
Armenian, and the Cyprian Cotes, before mentioned j and Powder of 
an Oftracite, which Pliny tells us was at that Time found in the Indies^ 
and would ferve in the Place of the other hard Subftances, in the po- 
lilhing of thefe Gems. It appears there from this, as well as a thoufand 
othet Inftances, properly commemorated in the Courfe of this Work, 
that there is feme Truth in the Maxim we have fo long, tho' fo much 
in vain, been inculcating into the Members of this celebrated Body, 
that it is proper Men Ihould read before they write ; and that if the 
Writers will not be brought to take this unfafhionablc Trouble, that 
People ought to read before they attend to them. 

We are confident, that if Mr. Dingley had ever read either the An- 
cients or any body that has but tolerably quoted the Ancients, he would 
not have flown in this Manner in the F.icc of tliem all, in regard to the 
Things they mull have been Eye-Witneffcs to j and that if the RoytU 
Society had taken the fame Meafures, that they would have known too 
much of the Matter to fuffcr his Paper to be read, or at the utmoft, that 
they would havepreventediheScandalof piinling it. One would be aptlo 
imagine that Dilgraces of this Kind might be eafily prevented, everj 
tlio' the Society in general were as ignorant as the particular Mcmbec 
who affords them their Entertainment, by their afking the Opinion of 
fome Perfon out of their Body, if they had no body in it qualified to giv* 
one; but there feems a Fauliiy attending them, preventing every 
thing that might iave their Reputation. 

In 
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In regard to this very Paper, all tliis publick Ccnforc might bare 
been fpared but for their own Obftinacy. The Prefident did me the 
Honpur of ailiing my Opinion as to the Affertion of thefe Gems 
having been figured and poliflied by Nature : I treated it with the fame 
Contempt at that Time, that I have done here, and gave that Gentleman 
the fame Proofs of theAbfurdity of it. He told me, he wasconvincedjbut 
he feems, by the Refult of that Convi<£lion, to have been convinced 
too, that fuch a Paper was very proper to be read before the Royal So. 
cietyy and to be printed in the Philofophical Tranfaclions ; for he procu- 
red it the Honour of both. 

To this erroneous Account of the Form and Polini of the Gems en- 
graved on by the Antieiits, the Author has added a Catalogue of their 
Names, every W,iy worthy it, and every Way worthy the Society, 
of which, fince his Publication of this memorable Piece, he has been 
held a very worthy Member, not lets by the Society than by ourfelvcs. 
When a Man fpeaks of the Gems of the Anlicnts, we would imagine 
that he would fpeak of them under the Names by which the Antients 
call them ; or when he treats of them as a Man of Science, for fuch 
a Charadler every Man afTumes who publilhes in the Pbilofopbical Tranf- 
aSticm, it would be natural to expert to Bnd them under fuch N^unes 
as Men of Letters, or as the Authors who have treated of fuch Subjcdls, 
call them by. We are fenfible that an ignorant Jeweller may take a 
Cornelian for a Bery/, or a Workman may call an yfqiut Marina an 
Egg Marine or an Eagle Marine^ but we would not have fuch Mif- 
takes, or fuch Mifpronunciations, fixed into real Names, or counte- 
nanced by the Royal Society oi London: Yet nothing is more certain than 
that this Author has done the Society the Honour of making them 
cftabliQi fuch, as the acknowledged Names among us ; and that unlcfsfuch 
a Cenfute as this had appeared, to proteH; againft it, all the Abfurdity of 
Mr. Dingky'i Names had been fathered upon the Nation in general, and 
the next impudent Foreigner who had written on Gems, had told the 
Work! that the i^g/f/S call red, yellow, and white Stones Beryl?, and 
the coarfcft Pieces of the Prafius, the Prime Emerald. We are fenfible 
that it will be objefled to us, that Mr. Dingley has treated of them under 
the only Names by which he knows them ; but it is eafy to anfwer, that 
it is in every Man's Power to let alone a Subjeft he is not a Maf- 
tero£ 

Tht 
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The firft Gem of the Antients, mentioned by this Author, is the 
Bfryl, which, he tells us, is of Three ICinds» a red, a white, and a 
yellow J but we are to inform him, that the Ancients never cilied or 
knew any Stone that was either red, yellow, or white, by this Name. 
The Beryl of the Ancients was the faoie with the Beryl of our Time;, 
when thai Term is properly ufed ; that is, with the Aqua Marina. The 
Antients knew this Gem, and only this, under the ablbtutc Name 
Beryl, but they took in feveral others as Species of it with their pecu- 
liar Epithets exprcfling their Differences, tho' all of the fame general 
Colour ; the later Writers of many Ag^s have alfo kept to the fame 
Name for it; but of late the Itaiiam have fet on Foot the Name ^yaa 
Marina for this Gem, and fmce that, the Term Beryl has been given 
10 various Siones by our Jewellers, not only to feveral of the femi-pel- 
lucid Kind as the finer Cornelians, Chalcedonies, and the like, but 
brown Cryilal, and feveral other oi the pellucid Stonesj have been alfo cal- 
led by them, by the fame Name. We are not, hawever, to transfer the 
Blunders of fuch People into the Lift of real Names. The Ancients 
did fomelimes engrave upon the red and yellow Cornelians, and on the 
Chalcedony, but then they called theoi Cornelians and Chalcedonies as 
we do to this Day ; the Name of Beryl, neither they nor any body 
fince, who know any thing of the Matter, ever gave to any thing but 
a Stone of the pellucid Kind, of a Sea-green or bluiih green Colour, 
All the Writers on Gems agree in the Opinion of De Laet, quibus nihil 
•uiroris ejl nonjimt ad Beryllorum Clajfem referenda, ihofe Stones which 
have no Green in them, are not to be referred to the Beryl. How docs 
this agree with the red, and yellow, and white Stones of this Author, which 
he has called Beryls, nay, and defcribed as the only Beryls in the World, 
for he names the true Beryl long afterwards, under the vulgar Name of 
the Aqua Marina, as having nothing at all to do with that Appellation. 

After the Beryl he mentions the Plafm, or, as he afterwards calls it, 
the Prime Rmerald. There is but one Senfe of the Adjet5tive Prime, 
in the Erigiijh Language, and that a natural and proper one, as the 
Word is derived from liie La/in, primus, Jirfi ; it fignifies the fineft or 
moft excellent Thing uf its Kind. The Term prime Emerald therefore 
as an HngtiJ}} Phrafe, can fignify properly nothing but the fineft Eme- 
rald ; yet it is a little unlucky that this Gentleman means no Emerald 
at all by it, but another green Gem, and that a very coarfe one : He 
tells us himfelf, that it is nearly of tlie Colour of ftagnated Water, 
ibmetimes tolerably clear, but for the moft Part fall of black and white 
K k Specks 
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Specks and rather opake : A very fair Defcripiion this of an Emerald, 
nay, of a prime Emerald too. Jt is evident enough that it belongs \o 
another Stone. The Gem the Author means by it, is the Prafius, io 
called both by the Antients thcmielvej, who engraved on i(, and by all 
the Writers of Credit fince. The Italians have called this Prafma and 
Plafma, and many Authors Matrix SmaragJi, the Emerald having 
been fometimes found in the fame Mafs with it, and as it were growing 
out of it. 

We allow that this Term, prime Emerald, is, as well as the others 
fclefied by this Author, in comnnon Ufe among the Traders and Work- 
men, but we would not have the ignorant and improper Terms ufed 
by thefe People, exalted into the Rank of real Names, and eflabliihed 
as fuch by a Royal Society. 

The Hyacinth, or Jacinth, he tells us, is of a deep tawny Red, 
like old Port Wine. It is very true, that many Jacinths are of this 
Colour, but if Mr. Dinghy is or ever was a Jeweller, he ought to know 
that there are other Colours of the Hyacinth befide this, and if an An- 
tiquary, he ought alfoto know that all thefe others arc alfo engraved on 
by the AntJents, as well as this old red Port coloured one. There are 
indeed four diflindt Kinds of the Jacinth, as to the Degree of Colour now 
known in the Trade, and worked by the Antients. i. The Jacinth 
La Belle, of a Flame Colour, formed by a Mi.vture of the moft glow- 
ing Red, and the brighteft Gold Yellow. 2. The Saffron Jacinth, in 
which the Red is deeper, and the Yellow lefs lively. 3. The Amber 
Jacinth, of a dead whitei(b Yellow, with but little Red among it. And, 
/,. The Jacinth called by many the Rubacellc, of a deep ftrongRed, 
with a Caft of a dufky Yellow. The Cabinet of (he French King af- 
fords Inftances of every one of thefe Kinds wrought by the An- 
tients. 

The next Gem mentioned by this truly focietarlan Author is the 
Chryfohte. This he tells us, is of a light green grafs Colour, and is 
fuppofed to have been the Beryl of the Antients : He adds, that it is 
tranfparent^ but not lively ; we (hould be glad to know who it is bcGde 
Mr. Dinghy that fuppofes the Chryfolite of our Times to be the Beryl 
of the Ancients : Nothing is more certain than that the Beryl of our 
Times {we do not mean the Beryl of Mr. Dinglcy) is the Beryl of the 
Antients, And it is as certain, that this Chryfolite is the Stone they 
called the Topaz j for our Topaz they called, from its yellow or golden 
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Colour, the Chryfolite, or Gold coloured Gem, as that Word cxprciTcs. 
The true Colour of this Chryfolite of our Time is a pale dead Green, 
often with a Cart of a brafly Yellow in it. Some of the engraved 
Gems of the Antlents of this Kind have this yellow Caft, and others 
not, and it is very evident from the concurrent Teftimony of all their 
Writings, that they call this Stone in either Cafe the Topaz. 

He next mentions the Oriental Cryftal or fine Pebble Cryftal, which 
he tells us is very little miaxiov iothzwhife Saphire. We have as good aa 
Opinion of the Gems of the Antients as Mr. Diugley ; and in regard 
to many of them a fomewhat better. Whenever they have engraved 
on Cryftal, it is evident that they have chofen extremely fine Pieces; 
. but we are to inform Mr. Dingley, that what he calls Cryftals, very 
little inferior to the white Saphire, in many of them is the very Stone 
he means under the Name of white Saphire. To explain this Matter 
properly, we arc to obferve that the Oriental Gems in general, as well 
as the Sitphire, are fometimes found without their Colour, The Mat- 
ter of the Topaz, of the Amethyft, and all the other Oriental Gems 
being fometimes found in uncolourcd Maffes. Thefe have the Ap- 
pearance of Cryftal, but they have a Luftre with it which makes them 
in fome Degree approach to the Diamond ; they are properly indeed of a 
middle Degree between Cryftal and that Gem. The Jewellers call all 
thefe Stones white Saphire?, and know their Value very wi:ll. The 
Antients feem to have been fully as well convinced of their Worth, and 
to have taken as much Pains to engrave on them as on any. 

Next to the Oriental Pebble, this Author mentions the Garnet, which 
he tells us is of the fame Colour as the Jacinth, but more encli- 
ning to Purple. 

We are fotry to find it neceflary to inftrudl a Man in his own Way ; 
but we are to inform Mr. Dingley, that the Garnet is not of the fame 
Colour with the Jacintb, and that the facintb doet not incline to the 
Purple at all. The red Gems are only to be diftinguiftied from ano- 
ther by the fecondary Colour in their Tinge : The Red is Red in all 
of them, but it is not entire and unmixed in any. In the Gar- 
net the Red has an Admixture of Btueiih, in the Jacinth it has an 
Admixt^e of Yellow. The one of thefe therefore tends to Purple, 
and the other to FUme Colour ; and all the genuine Diftinilion between 
the red Gems is loft if we call, as this Author does, the Colour of the 
K k 2 Jacinth 
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Jacinth and Garnet the fame, but with a little more of the one or tlic 
other Caft. 

T!ie laft Gem he mentions, as engraved by the Antients, is the Ame- 
thyft, which he fays is of a deep Purple, It would have been too much 
for any body to have miftaken the Colour of the Amethyft ; but we arc 
to obferve, that all the Amethifts in the World, tho' Purple, ate not 
deep Purple; but that there are fome very pale ones, as well found at 
this Time, as engraved on by thefe famous and inimitable Workmen of 
Antiquity. 

To all this the Author adds a general Table of what are ufually cal- 
led Piecious Stones. Thi?, according to the Cullomof the Soctetarlan 
Writings, is at once redundant and imperfeil. He repeal? all his former 
Errors in it, and adds fome new ones. Upon the whole, one would I'c apt 
to wonder what could induce this Author to write on a Subjedt of this 
Kind. In order to treat rationally of the Gems of the Anticni-, a Man 
ought certainly to have read the Antients j and in order to treat of Gems 
in general, one would fuppofe fomcthing more were ncccflary than 
barely to know them by the Names by which the Lapiduiics and other 
ignorant People c^II them. 

Did Mr. Dingky imagine that the Royal Society wanted to be infor- 
med that an Emerald was green, or a Ruby red ? if he did, never let 
them hereafter deny, but that their own Members think worfe of them 
than the Author of thefe Papers does ; if he thought they wanted any 
farther Information about them, it was a ftrange Blindncfs that pre- 
vented him from knowing it was not in his own Power to give it. 

CHAP. II. 

A Dijfertaiion on theTurquoife^ or Tmky Sfofte^ 



IF there be any one Subjefl in treating of which the Socictarhrt 
Writers have ihewn themfelves to be more eminenr]y ignorant than 
than the rc/>, it is the PofiJl Kingdom : We have fcarcc had occafion 
10 mention any Paper on this Subjea: but with particular Teftfmony of 
our being of this Opinion. Mr. Ding/ay's precious Treatife upon Gem* 
hu. already been, honoured with no inconfiderable Share of Contempt ;, 
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to do the Paper now under View perfed Juftice, we cannot but ac- 
knowledge that it deferves to be annexed as a Supplement to i.", as it treats 
0/ a Gem that Author has not mentioned, and treats of it with the 
fame confident Afiunince of Certainty, and with much the fame Know- 
ledge of the Subjedl as he does of the others. This curiois Piece 
ftands fo late as in the four hundred and eighty-fecond Number of the 
Tranfadions ; its Author Is no lefs a Man than one of the Secretaries 
to the Royal Society^ the very celebrated and judicious Dr, CromwfU 
Mortimer. 

The Occafion of this memorable Paper was, that the Doiflor had an Op- 
portunity of fhewing to the Royal Sociely a very curious Specimen of the 
Turquoile, as he fays ; the Truth, however, is, that he was able to ftiew 
them a Thing, which one Jeweller had bought of anotherjeweller, which 
neither of them knew what to make of, and which he takes no Uttlc 
Fains to Ihew he knew as little of as either. The great Intent of tliis 
Paper feems to have been to fliew the Doftor's Erudition ; in lalWng 
Memorial of which he quotes of the Latins the very famous de Boot, 
on whom he feems to build his whole Knowledge ; Sa/ffia/iin's Com- 
mentaries on 5(?//nz/j and Pliny, and, laftly, Cajiui; and of the£fl^/y/i,Di'. 
Woodwarit^ Letter to Sir "Jofeph Hojkins, and my Commentaries on 
Iheophraflui : All that he has to do with Cajius is, that he quotes him 
for having quoted three of what he feems to think the grcatcll Writers 
in the World, Neylius, Caujicus, and Alberlui Magnui ; as to De Boat 
he has taken fome Pains to prove that he could not tranflate him, and, 
as to Siilma/ius, that he does not underftand him -, as for the other two 
he feems to come fomewhat nearer underftanding them, but he does not 
ieem to pay any great Refpcdt to their Opinions. 

It has been obferved by Lord Hallijax, that a Man who has resd 
without Judgment, is like a Gun charged with Goofe Shot let loofe upon 
the Company. This has btcn quoted, we do not pretend to ijy with 
how much Juftice, againft a very celebnited Writer of the prefent Age, 
whofe Name we have more refpecl to, than to mention it in the lame 
Page with Dr, Me/timer's j but however unfairly ufed, in Regard to the 
one of thcfe Writer?, nothing can be more juftly applicable than it is to 
the other, in Regard to the very Paper we ate now animadverting 
upon. We have already mentioned the Authors his great Reading 
had extended itlelf to. We are to take fome Notice of what he has 
borrowed from them : He tells o8» ibat ik Boot fays, that the Colour 
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of this Gem is a Variegation of green, ivhite and blue ; that they are 
of two Kinds, Oriental and Occidental, and that of the former, few ex- 
ceed the Size of a Walnut; aad the Doftor adds, that he quotes one in 
the great Duke's Cabinet, with a Head of Julius Cx&r engraved upon 
it as a very extraordinary Sample. That, he fays, fomc of the Tur- 
quoifes of the oriental Kind, keep their Colour always, and arc called 
Stones of the old Rock i and that others lofe their Colour gradually, 
and are called of the neii) Rock. The laft Quotation he gives of this Au- 
thor, is an Account of a Turquoife, which having loft Us Colour on 
being laid by, recovered it again on being worn on the Fin- 
ger. 

It is but a (ingle Paflage that we are honoured with from Salma- 
Jius ; this is, that many had miflaken the Turquoifefor the C^anus of tbt 
Clients ; but that the Cyanus was tranfparent like the Sapbtre, -whereas 
the Turquoife was a fort of Jafpcr. Mylius, Aibertus Magnus, and 
Caufjiniis^ he feems to mention with peculiar Refpetfl j and io quote them 
from Cafiusii the Standards of all true Knowledge. As to poor IVood- 
ivard^t only mentions him to abufe him.or at beft to pity his Ignorance; 
which, from Dr. Mortimer, furely is as heavy Abufe as one can well 
expedt to fee. As to myfcif, he feems to quote me only for the fake 
of {hewing that he had read me } for he acknowledges, and that with 
fome fort of Vehemence, that he does not in the ieaji deny what I have 
laid of the Ebur Fojile of Theophrafius to be true : We are to inform liim, 
however, that if he had gone a little farther in thofe Commentaries, 
he would have been tempted to fave us this Occafion of laughing at 
him. 

After what tlie Doiflor has quoted from others, we are to take fome 
Notice of what he has faid of his own. This may be comprized in a 
few Sentenccs.tho' thofe are not inconfvderable ones. Hefays,if believes 
all the Turquoife s Dr. Woodward had feen, were fuch as be defcribes -, 
but that the Turquoifes of the old Rock, are another Thing : That tbefe 
Turquoifes of the old Rock,u'hicb keep their Colour, are all of amiber Kind; 
that the Specimen he produced fhewed as much; and that the Tur- 
quoifes of the Woodwmdian Kind only, have the Property of recovering 
their Colour again, from the Efflwvia of the Pcrfonwho wears them. 

As to de Boot, the Doftor has not treated iiim fairly : That hqlias not 
tranflated him juftly is evident ; but whaher this has been out of Igno- 
janpe ef the Language be writes in, gr wliether out of DlUngenuiiy, we 

will 
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will not take upon us to determine. Ic is certain that de Booty Blunderer 
as he is, is not quite abfurd enough to fay what the Doftor wanted hire* 
to fay; and it is poflible, that, tho' knowing better, he might tranflatc 
him unfairly, out of a thorough Knowledge of the reverence the Royal 
Society always pay to People of that Stamp, and a perfe(5l Conviftion 
that none of them ever would difcover the Fallacy by reading him : If 
the Dotflor chufcs to lave the Credit of his Learning, by acknowledging 
this to have been the Cafe, he has our full Confcnt to the ufc of the 
Evafion, whether it have any Truth in it or not. He tells us, that 
de JSoo/ fays, the Colour of the Turquoife is a Variegation of green^ 
white, and blue; hat de Boot fays quite otherwife ; he tells us, that the 
oriental ones were blue, with a little greenifti among it ; and that the 
occidental were greener, and often had more white in them than they 
fliould have : He very judicioufly fays, indeed, that the Colour of every 
Turquoife is compofed of a Mixture of thofe three Colours ; but with 
Dr. Mortimer'i Leave, there is fome fmall Difference, between being 
compofedof a Mixture of three Colours, and variegated with them ; the 
one expreffcs what de Boot pieans,a compound ColourdifFufcdequallythro* 
the whole Stone, and the other a Variety of three Colours in the fame 
Stone. 

One would wonder what (hould induce the Doiflor to defcribe a Tur- 
quoife, as conlirting of a Variegation of three feveral Colours, green, blue, 
and white ; no body ever few fuch a Turquoife j nobody would ever 
purchafe fuch a one ; nor would any Jeweller receive fuch a Stone into 
his Shop, under the Name of a Turquoife. A Sight of the Thing that 
was the Subjeft of the DotSor'sPaper, would have explained this.howevcr. 
It was, as the Doflor defcribes it, variegated indeed, with two of the 
Colours mentioned by de Boot, the green and the white : As to the 
blue, that indeed was wanting i but the DoAor fcems to hold the 
World in extreme Contempt, for fuppofing this to be the true Colour 
of the Turquoife: His Specimen was green and white; and the 
Bufinefs of his Paper, was to prove this Specimeu a Turquoife 
of the old Rock. 

De Boot, the Doi^or tells us, limits the Size of the Turquoife, to 
that of a Walnut. As to that which he mentions from him, as 
prefervcd in the great Duke's Cabinet, we are to inform him, tliat 
ic is not mentioned in de Bco/, bccaufe of its having the Head of a 
Roman Emperor engraved on it, as he Icems to fuppofe j bat bccaufe it 
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was of that greateft S;andftrd Size, of the Bignefs of a Walnut: 
iJoor tells us as much, tho' the Doftor could not or would not und( 
ftand him, and takes care to fajr nothing about it, It is ftill in B.ing, 
and is, indeed, from its Size, a very extraordinary Sample, as de Boot 
calls it ; tho" we cannot fuppofe that de Boot, or any body clfe, ex- 
cept Dr. Mortimer, would think it very extraordinary to find a Stone 
in the great Duke's Mufceum with a Head oijutiui Cafar upon it. 

The Doiflor cliufcs to be determined by oiffiiw/; let us, therefore, 
examine candidly by this very Author, whether this fAmous Stone of 
hif, was, as he attempts to prove, a Turquoife of the old 
Rock, or whether, even according to his own Author, he is mif- 
taken. 

De Boot's Charaftcrs of the Turquoife of the old Rock, arc only 
thcfe. ». That its Colour is blue. 2. That it is a fmail Stone, never 
exceeding the Si/^ ofa Walnut ; nay, him felf acknowledges that he never 
faw one larger than a Hazel Nut : And, 3. That it always retains its 
blue Colour. The firft and third of thefe Charaifters, are relative to 
the Turquoife of the old Rock only : The fecond, or that which limits 
its Size to that of a Walnut, to all Turquoifes in general. The Doc.^ 
tor's Specimen is not blue, but a Variegation of green and white in Co- 
lour: If it ever had any blue, it mart have fince loft It; it is, 
therefore, according to the Decifion of de Beet himfelf, not a Tur- 
quoife of the old Rock. As to Size, he informs us in this very Pa- 
per, that it is twelve Inches long, Jhe Inches broad, and in f'ome Places, 
two Inches thick. We are apt to believe, that a Mafs of thcfe Dimen. 
lions muft be fomewhat larger than a Walnut ; and, therefore, ac- 
cording to the (unz de Boot, whom the Doflor appeals to as the great 
Judge ofthc Ciife, his Stone was no Turquoife at all. 

As to the Dodlor's Paflage from Salma/ius, it feems of the Nature 0/ 
ihofc, which Dr. Abraham Johnfon, in his mofl elaborate Treatife, in- 
titlcJ, Lucina fine Cencubitu, fay.*, are quoted for the fake ofa Quota- 
tion ; but as it often happens on thefe Occafions, it is quoted a little un- 
luckily : He fays, that the Turquoife is not the fame with the Cyanus 
of the Anticnts, for that the Cyanus was iranfparent like the Saphire j 
which is very true, indeed, for neither their Cyanus, nor their Saphire, 
were tranfparcnt at all \ this, however, is not the Truth the Author 
meant to exprcfs. ^almajius evidently meant to fay here, that 
tl'.e Cyanus was tranfparcnt ; he even fays, that our Jewellers fell this 
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and the Saphirc indifcriminately under the fame Name ; but the fame 
Salmafms has proved very fufficiently afterv/ards, in another Part of his 
Work, the Truth of our Affcrtion, that neither the Cyanus nor Saphirc 
of the Antients, were tranfparent at all : As to our Saphire, it was un- 
known to them under that Name, they called it the Sky-blue Beryl : 
What they called Cyanus was our Lapis Lazuli ; and what they 
called Saphirus, the fame Stone ; only that it had the Gold-coloured 
Matter difpofed in Spots, in Form of Stars in it, not in Veins, as it is 
in the common Lapis Lazuli. We do not blame Dr. Mortimer for 
afFefting to quote from Salmafius j he was a Man of vaft reading, and 
it is fome Credit to a Writer of the fecond Rate to have read him: Wc 
would remind the Dodlor, however, and Writers like the Do6lor, that 
Quotations are Things that require more Care than fuch a random Way 
of ufing them feems to befpcak. 

TheExcellency oiSalmaJius^\s his having compiled Paflages of the An- 
cients together on the fame Subjed:, and very happily underftood them. 
Learning was his almoft fole Talent ; Knowledge in the Sciences he 
in many Cafes (hews he wanted ; he had been, when he wrote this Paf- 
fage, reading fome of the ancient Authors, who prove, that the Cyanus and 
the Saphire of their times were almoft the fame thing ; he did not then 
fuppofe, that the Saphire of their times and of ours were two different 
Stones, and that their Saphire was only a kind of our Lapis Lazuli. 
When he difcovered this he put it down too, but without giving him- 
felf the trouble of altering the other PafTage, which flood perhaps two 
or three hundred Pages off. We mention this, not out of a Defire to 
cenfurc Salmafius^ but to put Dr. Mortimer in mind, that when a 
Man quotes any thing from another, efpecially when it is mere Matter 
of Oftentation, he ought to read every thing that Author fays of the 
Subje<ft firft. As to Salmafius^ his hafty Determinations may indeed 
ferve the Purpofcs of Authors of this Stamp well enough, but his trut 
Ufe is that of an Index to the feveral Authors he quotes : He very hap- 
pily puts one in mind of every thing that has been iaid upon a Subjed:, 
and if he does not always draw the right Conclufionshimfelf from what he 
quotes, it is every Man's Fault, who has fo much before him, that he does 
not do it for liimfclf. We are not, however, to pafs over even thisTranfla- 
tion of the Doctor's, without putting him in mind of being more accu* 
rate on thefe Occafions for the future. He tells us, that Salmafius fays, 
many have made this Miftake, reprefenting it as a vulgar Error, which 
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ic certainly never was, nor indeed does Salwa/iui fay fo. He £tys, ktnc 
of the Learned had fallen into fuch an Error : NonnulU DoiJcrum are bis 
Words, which do not over well agree with the Doilor's Tranflation. 

As to the Dodtrineof the Effluvia cf a human Body reftoring the Co- 
lour to a Gem that had loft it, wc freely leave the Dodor in polTcflian 
of all the Credit of it. ic is, indeed, truly of the focietarian Kind, and 
will be long remembered as an Honour to the Author, to the Society 
he has the good Fortune to he in Office under, and to the Tranfadtions 
ill which it is printed. 

As to Dr. Wood-ward, notwithftanding the Contempt with which the 
great Dr. MarZ/OTfr mentions him, we are really apt to believe that he 
had fecn as many Turquoifes as himfelf, perhaps fomewhat more, an«i 
chat he has written fomewhat more wilely about them. Something 
might, perhaps, be faid aifo, in regard lo the Author of the Commen- 
taries on Tbeopbrajius, but this will come better from any body than 
from the Authorof thefe Anlmadverfions. 

We have now gone thro' the Doctor's Quotations, and Quotations of 
Quotations, and come to the laft Part of his Work, which contains his 
own Account of the Subftance which had been the Occifion of all this 
Profufion of Learning. He tells us, that this Specimen proves, that 
the Turqmife is no Bone, nor Part of one; for that it is plain by its 
Shape, that ;/ is not any Part of an Animal Bom. He adds, that its 
Botryoide Form, is to him a Demotifiration that it is a Produ3 oj the Fire^ 
like the Lapis Haematites or Blood-Stone; he adds, that thofe Turcjucifea 
which Dr. Woodward and Dr. Hi/l defcribe are falfe ones, and that this 
Specimen (which he publilhes this Diffcrtation on) is a true one. He 
fays, indeed, that they differ no .itherwife, than as one of them, that 
is his, is the Turquoi/e of the old Rock ; and the others, or ours, arc 
Turquoifes of the uenv Rock; but he chules, however, to diftinguifti bit 
by the Name of the Turchefia 'v:ra, or true Turquoife Stone ; and the 
others, by that of Turquefafpuria, or Baftard Turquoifes. 

He adds, that his is the true Turquoife, from the moft evident of 
all the Reafons in the Woild ; namely, for that he has found it to be 
a very rich Copper Ore : But left this (hould not be thought convincing 
enough by feme obftinate People, he gives fevcral additional Proofs : 
He fays, he found it run into a Slag in the Fire, not calcine as a Bone 
would have done ; and that its H.irdnefs was about that of the common 
•white Marble, Two other very remarkable Circumftanccs which ho 
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mentions, as to this fiery Trial, are, that its Colour is mt mended by 
Heat, and that it grows brittle under it. 

It mull be acknowledged, that thefe Remarks and Obfervations 
plainly prove, that the Doiflorhas as much natural Knowledge and Phi- 
lofophy about him, as Learning ; hisReafoning iscxquifite. 

He fays, that the Tarquoifes of IVoodivard and Ht/lzTe not Tur- 
qucifes, becaufe they are Bones, and that Bones are not Turquoife?, 
becaufe his Specimen is not a Bone. Nothing is more certain, than that 
his Specimen of a Foot long, and of a green and white Colour, is nei- 
ther a Bone nor a Turquoife ; this Reafon, therefore, mull be allowed 
extremely conclnfive. He argues, that the Botryoide Form of this 
Stone, is a Dcmonrtration to him, that it is a Produ6l of Fire, like the 
Lapis Hamuli tes. It maybe a Demonftration to him of this; but a 
Man wlio knows any thing of Foflils, knows, that a Body of that Oafs, 
may be Botryoide, without ever having paflcd the Fire. What does 
this ingenious Gentleman think of the Botryoide Pyrites, a Body as ele- 
gantly Botryoide as his Turquoife, and indeed fomewhat more fo, whicii 
yet can never have paffed the Fire, becaufe the certain Effcft of the 
Matter it is compofed of pafling the Fire, is its loofing its Texture and 
becoming purple ; whereas this unlucky Body, created fure for the tor- 
menting of Dr. Mortimer J has its Texture, like that of the other Py- 
ritx, and its Colour unaltered. 

The Dodor thought the Siru<3ure of this Body proved its having been 
in the Fire, and its prefent Form he takes to be the EfFcdl of it : If he had 
looked a little farther into it, he would have found its Strutfture, which he 
builds fo much upon, to be lliiated, and that in a mofl elegant and regular 
Manner : This is a Structure which Fire could not give a calcinable 
Body, as this is, by his own Report; nor could even fuffer to remain 
with it, if it had been poflcffcd of it before ; it is therefore demonftrated 
by its Strufture, not that it is a Product of the Fire, which has once 
melted its Subflance, but that it never has been in the Fire ; never 
melted at all : As to the DoiSor's Allufion to the Ha:matites, it is a bor- 
rowed one, he has fjom the Works of the Author of thefe Papers, on 
this very Subjcfl ; but, asit is the pccjliat Prerogative of Authors of this 
Stamp, to make every thing their own, when they repeat it, he has 
miftaken the Analogy this- Author difcoveied between thefe two 
Bodies, which was, only that they had both had the fame Manner of 
Formation, not that either of them had ever been formed by Fire. We 
LI 2 Aialt 
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fhall allow the Dodlor, therefore, the Force of the whole Analogy ad 
he has recited it, and agree that the Turquoife is as certainly formed by 
Fire as the Ha;matites, for that both of them have a very different 

Origin* 

The ftriated Texture of this Body, tho* it is exprcfsly againft its hav- 
ing been formed by Fire, is not at all againft the other Syftem of de Boot's 
of its being a Tranfudition from the Rocks to which it adheres: A Mat- 
ter protruded out of the extremely fmall Pores of a folid Body, might in- 
deed very eafily form itfelf into flender Filaments, and a Multitude of thefe 
arranged together might form, as they were farther or lefsfar protruded, 
a femiglobular Body ; and finally, a Number of thefe Bodies placed Side 
by Side, and joined by cohering together while moift, might form a bo- 
tryoide Body of twelve Inches long, fuch as the Doftor defcribcs. There 
is confiderably more Reafon therefore on the Side of de Boot's Opinion, 
which the Dodtor rejcds, than of his own, which becaufe it appears 
demonftrated to him, he expedls will appear fo to every Body elfe. 
He adds, that one Part of his Specimen appears rough, as if broken 
off from the Rock it was affixed to ; this carries a bad Face, when 
we compare it with the other Matter of Melting, but it agrees very well 
with Je Boot's Syftem of its being formed by Tranfudation. It does ap- 
pear to us indeed that the Formation of this Specimen of the Turquoife 
of Dr. Mortimer y (forfo it ought forever to be called) and of the Hae- 
matites of the botryoide Kind are the fame : That they both arefornied 
of Matter once contained in the Rocks, to whofe Surface they adhere, 
or elfe raifed in Vapour and affixed to them ; in either of which Cafes a 
ftriated Texture may be accounted for, tho' not by Melting j and that 
the Haematite, which is at leaft as rich in Iron as this Specimen of the 
Doctor's Turquoife was in Copper, not only forms itfelf into botryoide 
Surfaces in this Manner, but even frequently, where the Pofition will 
admit of it, every Bubble elongates itfelf into a cylindrick or conic 
Body, whofe Length is five, ten, twenty, nay, in fome Cafes, forty 
Times its Diameter : The Staladtites of Iron, which are almoft pure Iron, 
are many of them only elongated Bubbles of Haematites, which have 
hung to the Roofs of the fame fubterranean Caverns, on the Sides of 
which the fame Matter has formed itfelf into the common Bubbled the 
Doftor fpcaks of : Thefe Stalaftites we (hall not refufe to fliew the 
Doftor many Kinds ofj if his noble Soul can condcfcend to be informed 
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beyond Dimonftration^ and hinifclf will acknowledge, that thefe, tho' real 
Haematites, could not be formed by Fire, tho' by the Method we have 
laid down they might ; and as he refers the Origin and Formation of the 
famous Subflance he defcribes to that of this Subftance, it will follow 
that this was not formed by Fire neither. 

If the Doiftor, however, will not receive this as Denionftration 
againft Demonnration, there is yet another Way of proving the Error of 
his Syftem to him : He is a Chymifl, and he even tells us, that he ex- 
amined thibBody in the ChymicalWay ; He muft have a ftrangeKnack 
at Operations, not to find out that this Stone was not of the fufible Kind, 
but of the calcarious, of fuch as cannot be melted by Fire, and tliere- 
fore, that his Suppofuion of its having received its prefent Form 
by Melting, is inconfiftcnt. 

The Doflor's Stone (for we had ourfelvcs a Piece of it, and ex- 
perimented upon it too) was of the Nature of Spjr, a Subftance that 
will ferment with Acids, and that will burn to Lime, not melt in the 
Fjre. We do not pretend to invalidate the Dodor's Account of a Slag 
or half vitrilicd Subrtance being produced from it, he only does> not 
exprcfs himfetf intelligibly; that Slag was the Produce of the Mafs aftet 
its Form as a Turquoife was deflroycd, it was the Refult of its metal- 
line Mailer, running after the ftony Part had been calcined : And 
fuch as this Slag mult have been its State in the Earth, if it had been 
formed by Fufion there j the ftony Part muft have been calcined and 
feparated before this could have happened, and only its metalline Part 

' without the ftriated Texture or green Colour, without any thing to 
make Dr. Mortimer take it for aTurquoife could have remained. As to 
the Dcftor's Proots that it is the true Turquoife, and the others the falfe 
ones, they arc like ihe reft: He is fureof it becaufe he finds it to be a 
rich Copper Ore : But did ever any body give It as a Charaiftcr 

>'of a Turquoife to be a rich Copper Ore ? that Bodies containing Cop- 
per, nay, fuch as are properly to be called Copper Ores, are met with 
under the Name of Turquoifes, is an Aflertion t!ie Doflor had met 
withalfo in the fame Dv. Hill's Book of Foftih, but he has preverted 
it, according to his invariible Cuftom ; for his Author does not fay, that 
becaufe fome Copper Ores are cut as Turquoifes, therefore all Tur- 
quoifes are Copper Ores; this is an original Aflertion of Dr. A/or//- 
tner's, and is indeed of a Piece with all the reft of the Paper « 
ftands in. 

He 
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He tells OS afterwards, that his Tarquoife was jiril of the Con6ftencc 
of common white Marble : This would be but a very poor Degree of 
Hardnefs for a Gem. The Turquoifcs are, in reality, but foft, but 
they are much harder than white Marble ; and another unlucky Cir. 
cumrtance, in regard to the Doftor's, is, that it h as much (bflcr than 
that Subflancc. He feems to fpeak it as a wonderfijl Thing, that the 
Degree of Heat he gave it did not mend its Colour; we may add, that 
we Ihould think it fomething extraordinary, if a Heat fufiicicnt to melt 
a Tile did not deftroy it ; but this is a Secret he did not chufe, for his 
own Sake, to tell us. Tlie Reader m.iy wonder at his wondering 
that Heat did not mend the Colour of his ; but we are to explain it to 
him. Heat is delivered by the Author, whom this Societarian 
Writer has a mind to quarrel with, if he had dared to do it, as the 
Means of diffufing the blue Colour over what the Do<3:or calls the falfc 
Turquoifcs, when they are deep in fome Parts, and pale or wanting it 
in others, but he does not difcover that neither this Author, nor any 
body elfe, ever thought cf mending the Colour of a green Piece of 
Copper Ore by it. 

His other Aflertion, that it grows brittle by being heated, agrees very 
well with our Account of its Origin, but very ill with his, who fup- 
pofes it to have been melted before it acquired the Form we fee it in. 
He adds, that it would not calcine as Bone would have done, but run 
into a Slag: If we were to judge of the Dodlor's Skill in Metallurgick 
Operations by his Account of this, we (hould be obliged to decUrp 
him as profoundly ignorant in that Branch of Knowledge as in the 
reft. 

He errs, in faying that the ftony Part of this, which is fparry, 
will not calcine, for it abfolutely does calcine very early in the Opera- 
tion ; he would not furely have the Copper it contains, which himfelf 
allows to be a great deal, calcine too : We are to tell him, that if 
he could find the Way to impregnate a Bone as ftrongly with Copper 
as this Stone was, and perform the famfi Operations on it, he {night, 
from the Refult of it, dcmonftrate in the fame Manner, that a Bone 
would not calcine} for doubtlefs after the Calcination of the Bony Part, 
the Remains of which fo accurate an Operator as the Dodtor might 
cafily take for Dirt or Aflies, the Copper that it had been impregnated 
with would run into a folid Mafs. 

The 
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The Doflor concludes his Paper, with what he doubts not but the 
World will own an incontelLible Thing in his Favour ; Uii& is, that Sir 
Ham Shaneh^s feveral ^otryoideTiu-quDifes in hi; Collc»^ion ; WualJow 
the fullTrutli of this; and have already allowed, that Botryoide Bodiesaro 
leceivcd by our Jewellers as Turquoilcs ; but unhappily for the Dodlor, 
there is not one uf all Sir Haas's that isat all like his. If his mull b^ 
allowed a Turquoii'c of the old Rock, bccaufc Sir Hans Sloans has Bo- 
tryoide Turquoirof, [every Botryoide Haemalite in the World may be 
demondratcd to be n Turquoile of cbe old Rock by the Line ArgU' 
nienl. 

Upon the whole, tlie Subftance dcfcribed by Dr. Mortimer in this 
P.Tpcr, under the Name of a Turquoife of the old Rock, and cfla- 
blilhed as a Sort of Standard, by which to determine for the future 
what are, and what are not Tuxquoiies, is itfeifno Turquoiiirat aU, 
but a mere fparry Ore of Copper, tinged to a flrong green Colour, with 
fome fubterranean Solution of that Metal. Ores of the fame Metal, of a 
Bortryoide Appearance, and of a fine blue Colour, are fomcttmes ibid 
ES Turquoifcs, ajid thefe will fomctimes become green,, but, never of dje 
Sort of variegated Green and White of thii Subftance, 

As to what is, and what is not tlie genuine Turquoife, the World is 
not to be dttermined by an Author of the Doctor's Stamp. It is c«i- 
lain that the Name is at pcefent given to two Subftance*, but if m* 
would give it to the moft beautiful arad moft in Ufc. of tbe twa» with 
[he Addition of True, it is the bony Turquoife, and not (lie otb<;r, tliftt 
has a right to it. If we enquire among the Jewellers what it is iha^ is 
in general received, fold, and worn, as the Turquoife, it is the bony 
Kind, or that which is formed of fomc Animal Bone or Tooth, altered 
by lying in the liurth, and tinged there by cupreous Particles to a blue 
Colour, There are Mines of this in France^ which are conftantly 
worked for it, a vaft Profit arifcs from them, and a great Part of 
Europe is fupplied with Turquoifes from thence. 

Many of ihe Turquoifes brought from turkey, Perjia^ and other 
Parts of the Eafl, are evidently of the fame Kind with thcfc, plainly 
carrying the Struflure of Bone ftill with them : Others are brought 
from that Part of the World of the Botryoide Kind, which are Efflo- 
refTtnces of Copper Ore, found adhering to the Rocks that contain that 
Metal, as the Botryoide Iron Ores or Jla;matitcs do to thofe with us which 
contain Iron. This is the Subftance which Fliny calls CallaJSi it is of 
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the fame Colour with the others, and when harder than ordinary, as 
it 18 fometimes met with, is vaftly more valuable than any other Kind. 

The Term Turquoife is a Name given merely by the Jewellers, and 
therefore belongs to every Thing that they have been ufed to call by it ; 
as to the Epithets of True and Baftard they do not employ them : If 
the Doflor would mean to exprefs by them what they mean by Tur- 
quoifes of the new and old Rock, it would not anfwer the Purpofe he 
intends, for they call any Turquoife of the old Rock that retains its Co- 
lour, and any thing of the new Rock that lofes it, fo that the Bo-- 
tryoide Turquoife when turned green are faid to be of the new Rock, as 
well as fuch Pieces of the others that are fo. I have elfe where comme- 
morated, to the Honour of fome Jewellers, their declaring a Turquoife 
to be one of the old Rock; but there is yef greater Honour due to a 
Peribn of the Dodtor's Acquaintance in the fame Trade, who declared a 
Piece of blue Enamel to be fo. 

We have been the more large in our Animadverfions on this Paper, as 
it conveys fo very clear an Idea of the Charafter of this truly focietarian 
Writer in the fevcral Capacities of the Scholar, the Philofopher, and 
the Chymifl : It was a Sort of Debt to ourfelves alfo to explain his 
Qualifications thus far, left thofe Obfervations he has picked up from 
our Mouths, and put down with C. M. at the End of them, as Notes 
on the Tranfadions, (hould be fuppofed by the ignorant Reader to be 
his own. Some Obfervations and Annotations indeed marked with the 
fame Letters will be eafily difeovered to belong to himfelf ; they will be 
diftingui(hed from the reft without our particular Enumerations of them. 
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The Conclusion* 

WE have thus gone thro* an Examination into the real Merits of 
a very confiderable Number of the Papers, which have hitherto 
been efteemed the bed and moft unexceptionable in the Tranfadions of 
the Royal Society of London^ called by the Publifhers of them Pbilo- 
fophical ones. We flatter ourfelvcs it will appear that they are not 
what that Society, when they heard them read, and afterwards ordered 
them to be printed in their Name, believed them to be ; and we 
hope fuch a Conviction, as that Body muft receive of the Truth 
of this, will plead in Favour of a more ftridt Enquiry into the Merits 
of what fhall be offered hereafter ; and that in better Time. It re- 
mains only to add, that not a Hatred to the Royal Society^ but a Love 
lor the Studies that Society was eftabli(hed for the Promotion of, has 
occafioned the Publication of this Refutation of the Errors advanced by 
its Members, and eflabliihed under the Sandtion of its Name. Perhaps 
alfo fome Share in the determining on fo unpleafihg an Office is to be 
attributed to an honeft Zeal for the Credit of our Country : We cannot 
but wifli the Men of Eminence in other Parts of the World may 
be informed, that the Ignorance of the Royal Society is not Epidemic 
aniong us, nor would fufFer them to fuppofe they have a Right to iay, the 
Englifh are in an Error on any Subje^, becaufe an erroneous Account 
pf it appears in the Philofophical Tranfa<5tions. 
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